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ARK TWAIN said to see 

Europe properly would re- 

quire about forty years, 

because the residents of 
every city in continental Europe, 
without exception, had told him 
that a certain month was the only 
one in which to see that particular 
place. 

The same is not true of the Capi- 
tal, because the oldest citizen ad- 
mits that it is hard to choose be- 
tween the months of October and 
May in Washington. An unbroken 
record of pleasant Octobers is 
charted on the Weather Bureau's 
maps, and from a convention stand- 
point no better time could be se- 
lected. 

The many parks and open spaces 
of Washington, the handsome pub- 
lic buildings, monuments and foun- 
tains, the broad streets and avenues, 
commodious hotels and modern con- 
veniences, the easy courteous man- 
ner of the citizens, and the pleasant 
quiet and lack of smoke, due to the 
absence of factories, make the Capi- 
tal a place to be remembered as 
apart and distinctive in our busy 
American life. 

Few traces remain of the troubled 
war days of the past few years, ex- 
cept in some dormitories fronting 
the Union Station erected for the 
thousands of clerks hurried here 
to meet the expansion of the Fed- 
eral departments’ work. A few 
“temporary” buildings, which look 
tather permanent, still spoil some 
of the Mall, but these are not un- 
sightly. One pleasant souvenir is 
in the greatly improved roads in 


and about the city, notably the 
splendid highway to Camp Hum- 
phreys, the great United States en- 
gineers’ plant, about an hour’s auto 
run from the Capital. This road 
forms a link in a good pike to 
Fredericksburg and Richmond, and 
traverses a beautiful part of his- 
toric Virginia. The Maryland 
roads, second only to California, 
come to the doors of the District 
of Columbia and Annapolis, the 
United States Naval Academy, 
Baltimore, the Great Falls of the 
Potomac, and a score of pleasant 
trips may be had by the auto en- 
thusiast. 

For the prairie banker who 
wants a smell of salt water no bet- 
ter trip than the boat ride on the 
Norfolk and Washington to Old 
Point Comfort can be imagined. 
One may leave Washington at six- 
thirty and after a pleasant trip on 
the well-equipped boats of the N. & 
W. breakfast early in Norfolk. 

Mt. Vernon, the home of George 
Washington, is reached easily by 
boat, trolley or auto, and on this 
trip one may also visit old Christ 
Church in Alexandria, sit in the 
Washington pew, and then step 
from the shade of the churchyard 
into a thriving town with well- 
paved streets, a great shipbuilding 
plant and an air of progress that 
belies the old jokes of the vaude- 
ville stage on Alexandria the sleep- 
ing beauty. 

Fort Meyer, an Army cavalry 
post, is less than thirty minutes by 
motor. The great wireless towers 
between the Fort and Arlington 


Cemetery are of interest, and within 
the walls of the great national 
graveyard may be seen Arlington 
mansion, once the home of General 
Robert E. Lee, and the wonderfully 
artistic amphitheater recently 
erected as a memorial to the heroes 
of the Civil War. 

The view from the Mansion in 
Arlington is one to be remembered. 
A beautiful panorama, including 
practically all of Washington 
framed by the blue hills surround- 
ing the city, is impossible to repro- 
duce by any camera, and no artist 
as yet has done this subject justice. 

In the city one should visit the 
Capitol, Library of Congress, Pan- 
American Building, a gem of archi- 
tecture, the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
the National Museum and _ the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving. 
For short drives, the Soldiers’ 
Home and Rock Creek Park offer 
two thousand acres of fine land- 
scape gardening, while Potomac 
Park and the speedway give one a 
view of the Potomac that is most 
enjoyable. 

The patriotic visitor will find a 
sad reminder of’ the great war in 
Walter Reed Hospital, a tremen- 
dous hospital plant just beyond 
Brightwood and within the Dis- 
trict limits. Hundreds of fine 
young Americans are there being 
nursed back to health and while 
convalescing are being taught by 
the government for which they 
fought to make the most of their 
maimed and crippled bodies. 

The country clubs of the Capital 
are known to sport lovers the world 
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over, and the golfer can find ample 
opportunity for his hobby on links 
that are not surpassed by those of 
any other city in the country. 

The Washington bankers, led by 
Colonel Robert N. Harper, whose 
work as president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Chairman of an In- 
augural Committee, Confederate 
Veteran Reunion, and innumerable 
other public undertakings, has 
equipped him well for his present 


task, are doing everything possible 
to add to the comfort and pleasure 
of the A. B. A. delegates and visit- 
ors. 

Joshua Evans, Jr., of the Riggs 
National Bank, was chosen chair- 
man of the Hotel Accommodations 
Committee by Colonel Harper. 
Since July 1, he has been about 
as busy as any three men in the city. 
His desk at headquarters each 
morning has from fifty to seventy 
letters from bankers throughout the 
country desiring reservations for 
the convention. Mr. Evans on 
August 7 reported over one thou- 
sand persons booked, from which 
the men experienced in conventions 
predict a record attendance. For- 
tunately for Mr. Evans, most of the 
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hotels of Washington are con- 
centrated within a few blocks of 
headquarters, and those who are not 
early enough to secure a location 
in the Willard, Washington or Ra- 
leigh can find equally fine quarters 
within five minutes’ walk of the 
United States Treasury, around 
which the headquarter hotels, the 
convention theater and banking 
Washington are congregated. A 
glance at the map printed in this 
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meeting of the Administrative Com. 
mittee, was published in the August 
JourNAL. Since then the tollowing 
speakers have been added to the 
list: John J. Pulleyn, president 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
of New York, “Transportation and 
Its Effect on Credit’; H. M. Robin- 
son, First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif.,““Commodity Finance. 
ing’; Sol Wexler, of J. S. Bache 
& Co., New York, “Underwritings 


Treasury Building 


issue and an inspection of the table 
accompanying it will show that with 
about four exceptions the twenty- 
eight hotels listed are within an easy 
five-minute walk of the center of 
things. 

Plans are well under way by all of 
Colonel Harper’s sub-committee- 
men for decoration of the city, dec- 
oration of the banks, illumination 
of public buildings, entertainment 
for the ladies, attractive souvenirs 
for all, and everything possible that 
can be done to make the 1920 meet- 
ing of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation a memorable one. 


The complete program of the 
convention, so far as it had been 
completed up to the time of the last 


and Financing Big Business.” The 
general sessions of the convention 
will be held in the Palace Theater, 
which is the largest meeting place 
in the city and has never before 
been used for convention purposes. 

Plans of the Committee on Enter- 
tainment include an excursion by 
water to Mount Vernon as one 0! 
the leading features; golf at the 
various country clubs, afternoon re- 
ceptions at some of the leading 
show places of the city and the 
homes of Messrs. C. C Glover. 
Charles J. Bell, C. I. Corby and 
others; theater parties and more 
formal entertainments at the New 
Willard. 

Headquarters hotels are as fol 
lows: 
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The Congressional Library 


New Willard, ex-Presidents 
American Bankers Association, As- 
sociation officers, members Execu- 
tive Council and State Secretaries 
Section. 

Hotel Washington, National 
Bank Section, Trust Company Sec- 
tion, Clearing House Section. 


Hotel Raleigh, State Bank Sec-, 


tion and Savings Bank Section. 
Following is a complete list of 
the convention committees : 


Committees 


Convention Committee 


Robert N. Harper, Chairman, 
National Bank. 

John B. Larner, Vice-Chairman, Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company. 

Joshua Evans, Jr., Vice-Chairman, 
Riggs National Bank. 

Albert S. Gatley, Treasurer, 
National Bank. 
Thomas Grant, 
tel. 


District 


Lincoln 


Secretary, Willard Ho- 


American Institute of 
Banking 


C. D. Boyer, 
il Bank. 
E. Towson, Vice-Chairman, 
ye Loan & Trust Co. 
P. J. Mallory, Riggs National Bank. 
I. J. Roberts, Riggs National Bank. 
A. N, Schroeder, 1902 H Street and 
ice U. S. Treasurer. 
J. Chaney, Commercial 
W. A. Dexter, Riggs National Bank. 


Federal Na- 
Wash- 


Chairman, 


National 


Audit 


H. L. Offutt, Jr., 
tional Bank. 
William R. DeLashmutt, Vice-Chairman, 

U. S. Savings Bank. 
E. E. Herrell, Merchants Bank. 
D. S. Venable, Standard Savings Bank. 
Ferdinand Petit, Citizens Savings Bank. 
Charles C. Eckloff, Hamilton Savings. 
Bank. 


Chairman, District Na- 


Automobiles 


John M. Riordon, Chairman, Bank of 
Commerce & Savings. 

Victor Deyber, Second 
National Bank. 

Robert S. Stunz, Park Savings Bank. 
Frank Owings, Bank of Commerce & 
Savings. 

Albert S. Gatley, Lincoln National Bank. 
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Badges 


W. T. Galliher, 
National Bank. 

Col. Louis C. Wilson, Vice-Chairman, 
War Dept. Militia Bureau. 

John L. Fugitt, American Security & 
Trust Company. 
W. McK. Stowell, 

Bank. 
L. M. Thayer, Citizens Savings Bank. 


Chairman, American 


Lincoln National 


Clearing House Section 


George W. White, Chairman, National 
Metropolitan Bank. 

Cuno H. Rudolph, Vice-Chairman, Sec- 
ond National Bank. 

W. T. Galliher, American National 
Bank. 

H. H. McKee, National Capital Bank. 

George L. Starkey, National Bank of 
Washington. 

A. M. Nevius, Riggs National Bank. 

= H. Baden, Commercial National 


H. _ Offutt, Jr., 


ank. 
C. B. Lyddane, Federal National Bank. 
Clarence Corson, Columbia National 
Bank. 
C. F. Jacobsen, National Metropolitan 
Bank. 
Albert S. Gatley, Lincoln National Bank. 
Thomas P. Hickman, Franklin National 
Bank 


A. Slaughter, Jr., 


Bank. 
H. L. Selby, Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 


District National 


Dupont National 


Convention Meeting 


George O. Walson, Chairman, Liberty 
National Bank. 

Rolfe Bolling, Vice-Chairman, Commer- 
cial National Bank. 

E. J. McQuade, Liberty National Bank. 

Charles W. Darr, Southern Building. 

W. J. Waller, American National Bank. 

E. E. Herrell, Merchants Bank. 


The Arlington Mansion 
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W. W. Spaid, Dupont National Bank. 

F. G. Addison, Security Savings & Com- 
mercial Bank. 

Victor G. Deyber, Second National Bank. 

C. F. Jacobsen, National Metropolitan 


ank. 
Major L. H. Mitchell, Liberty National 
Bank. 
John L. Fugitt, 
Trust Company. 
B. A. Bowles, Potomac Savings 
J. D. Howard, 
Bank. 
Robert S. Stunz, Park Savings Bank. 
Charles B. Lyddane, Federal National 
Bank. 


American Security & 
Bank. 
Seventh Street Savings 


Entertainment 


Harry V. Haynes, Chairman, 
& Mechanics National Bank. 

George Vass, Vice-Chairman, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank. 

F. G. a Security Savings & Com- 
mercial 

C.D; National Bank. 

B. A. Bowles, Potomac Savings Bank. 

Victor Deyber, Second National Bank. 

A. S. Gatley, Lincoln National Bank. 

FE. E. Herrell, Merchants Bank. 

W. B. Hibbs, W. B. Hibbs & Company. 

C. E. Howe, "American Security & Trust 
Company. 

J. B. Larner, Washington aie & Trust 
Company. 

E. J. McQuade, Liberty National Bank. 

B. F. Saul, American Security & Trust 
Company. 

W. W. Spaid, Hibbs & Company. 

George L. Starkey, National Bank of 
Washington. 

W. McK. Stowell, 
Bank. 

E. J. Stellwagon, Union Trust Company. 

E. E. Thompson, Crane, Parris & Com- 
pany. 

W. J. Waller, American National Bank. 

George O. Walson, Liberty National 
Bank. 

George W. 
tan Bank. 


Farmers 


Lincoln National 


White. National Metropoli- 


Finance 


Corcoran Thom, Chairman, 
Security & Trust Company. 
B. F. Saul, Vice-Chairman, 
Security & Trust Company. 


Hotel Daily Bulletin 


John Poole, Chairman, Federal National 
Bank. 

William J. Eynon, Vice-Chairman, Fed- 
eral National Bank. 

W. C. Johnson, Federal National Bank. 

Louis Otterberg, Society for Savings & 
Loans. 

F. M. Savage, Northwest Savings Bank. 

William M. Seay, Federai National 
Bank. 

Charles R. Grant, Washington Loan & 
Trust Company. 

Samuel R. Baulsir, Mt. Vernon Savings 
Bank. 

John Dolph, Federal National Bank. 

Harry King, Federal National Bank. 

E .C. Graham, Federal National Bank. 

E. D. Rheem, Federal National Bank. 


American 


American 


J. L. Newbold, 
Ralph W. Lee, 


Federal National Bank. 
Federal National Bank. 


Hotels 


Joshua Evans, Jr., 
tional Bank, 
W. W. Spaid, Vice-Chairman, 

National Bank. 

John Poole; Federal National Bank. 
George O. Walson, Liberty National 

Bank. 

L. Hillyer, Union Trust Company. 
Victor Deyber, Second National Bank. 
F. G. Addison, Security Savings & Com- 

mercial Bank. 
E. E. Herrell, Merchants Bank. 


Ladies 


John B. Cochran, 
National Bank. 

O. H. Pope, Vice-Chairman, 
Trust Company. 


Music 


Chairman, 


Chairman, Riggs Na- 


Dupont 


Chairman, Franklin 


Munsey 


W. W. Spaid, 
tional Bank. 

J. H. Baden, Vice-Chairman, 
cial National Bank. 

L. A. Slaughter, Jr.. Dupont National 
Bank. 

L. E. Schreiner, Dupont National Bank. 

R. L. Neuhauser, Citizens Bank. 

C. L. Eckloff, National Metropolitan 
Bank. 

C. D. Boyer, Federal National Bank. 

W. R. Baum, Mt. Vernon Savings Bank. 

Ferdinand Petit, Citizens Savings Bank. 

Charles H. Doing, Jr., Washington 
Loan & Trust Company (West End 
Branch). 

W. R. Lewis, Northeast Savings Bank. 
A. C. Flather, American Security & 
Trust Company. 
T. Stanley Holland, 
& Trust Company. 


Dupont Na- 


Commer- 


American Security 


Press 


H. H. McKee, Chairman, National Capi- 
tal Bank. 

Harry G. Meem, Vice-Chairman, Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Co. 

G. L. Starkey, National Bank of Wash- 
ington. 

George Fleming, Union Trust Company. 

Wade H. Cooper, Union Savings Bank. 

Lewis M. Thayer, Citizens Savings 
Bank. 
A. Fleming, The Evening Star. 

Y. E. Booker, The Morning Post. 

William M. Conrad, The Evening Times. 

C. P. Shaeffer, The Morning Herald. 


National Bank Section 


W. J. Waller, Chairman, 
tional Bank. 

R. V. Fleming, Vice-Chairman, 
National Bank. 

C. D. Boyer, Federal National Bank. 

H. L. Offutt, Jr., District National Bank. 

C. F. Jacobsen, National Metropolitan 
Bank. 

IE. J. McQuade, Liberty National Bank. 


American Na- 


Riggs 
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Reception 


Charles J. Bell, Chairman, Ameri 
curity & Trust Company. 


in Se- 


Savings Bank Section 


F. G. Addison, Chairman, Security Say- 
ings & Commercial Bank. 

B. A. Bowles, Vice-Chairman, | 
Savings Bank. 

Robert Stunz, Park Savings Bank. 

John M. Riordon, Bank of Commerce & 
Savings. 

John D. Howard, 
ings Bank. 

Ferdinand Petit, Citizens Savings Bank, 

Wilbur H. Zepp, U. S. Savings Bank. 


otomac 


Seventh Street Say- 


State Bank Section 


Maurice Otterback, Chairman, 
Bank. 

E. Herrell, 
chants Bank. 


Anacostia 


Vice-Chairman, Mer- 


Street Decorations and 
Illumination 


Ezra Gould, Chairman, 
Mechanics Savings Bank. 

Col. Louis C. Wilson, Vice-Chairman, 
War Department. 

A. R. Varela, Commercial 
Bank. 


Washington 
National 


Souvenir Booklet 


Maurice D. Rosenberg, Chairman, Bank 
of Commerce & Savings. 

J. Ezra Troth, Vice-Chairman, 
Commerce & Savings. 


Sank of 


Speakers 


Charles W. Warden, Chairman, Con- 
tinental Trust Company. 

Edson B. Olds, Vice-Chairman, 
Trust Company. 


Union 


Trust Company Section 


E. P. Wilson, Chairman, National Sav- 
ings & Trust Company. 

Martin R. West. Vice-Chairman, 
can Security & Trust Co. 


Ameri- 


Charles H. Doing, Jr., 
& Trust Company. 

John L. Fugitt, American Security & 
Trust Company. 

George E. Fleming, Union Trust Com- 
pany 

vemos Rutherford, Union Trust Com- 
pany 

C. PR. “Great, Washington Loan & Trust 
Company. 

Charles Semmes, 
Company. 

E. L. Norris, 
pany 

D. Ratcliffe, 
pany. 

Pope, Munsey Trust Company. 
B. Devereaux, National Savings & 
‘Trust Company. 


Washington Loan 


Continental Trust 
Continental Trust Com- 


Munsey Trust Com- 


( 
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Hotel RatesfortheConvention 


The following are the regular rates of the various Washington 
hotels, which will be in effect at the time of the American 
Bankers Association Convention, October 18 to 22, 1920 


(A) Room without bath with run- 
ning water, containing one 
single bed, to be occupied 
by one person, 


(B) Room without bath with run- 
ning water, containing one 
double bed, to be occupied 
by one person, 


(C) Room without bath with run- 
ning water, containing one 
double bed, to be occupied 
by two persons, 


(D) Room without bath with run- 
ning water, containing two 
single beds, to be occupied 
by two persons, 


(E) Room with bath, 
one single bed, to be occu- 
pied by one person, 


(F) Room with bath, containing 
one double bed, to be occu- 
pied by one person, 


(G) Room with bath, containing 
one double bed, to be occu- 
pied by two persons, 


(H) Room with bath, containing 
two single beds, to be occu- 
pied by two persons, 


(I) Suite of two rooms, with one 
bath, to be occupied by two 
persons, 


containing (J) 


Suite of two rooms, with one 
bath, to be occupied by 
three persons, 


Suite of two rooms, with one 
bath, to be occupied by 
three persons (one room 
containing two single beds 
and the other room contain- 
ing a double bed), 


Suite of two rooms, with one 
bath, each room containing 
two single beds, to be occu- 
pied by four persons, 


Additional charge per day for 
each additional occupant 
above the ordinary capacity 
of rooms as outlined above. 


G H 


Arlington 
Burlington $2 
*Capitol Park .50)2 .50-3 
Congress Hall 2 2 

Continental 2 .50-3 


3 
Driscoll. . 2 .50-3 
Franklin. Square. . 3 
Hamilton (Amer. Plan).. 4-4. 
Harrington 
Lafayette 


Metropolitan........... 
National............... 
Portland............... 


*Wardman Park......... 
*Washington 
Willard 


$3.50] $4. 
4-5 
4 


4-4 .50) 4.50 


$7 |$12-14) $16 
5 5-6 7 


g: 


7-8 
6 8 
7 


No go 
S 


8 
5-6 | 5-6-7| 7-8-9 


Occidental—Three apartments only—parlor, 2 bedrooms and bath, $10. 


8-9-—10) 10—-12—-14/ 12-14-16) 12-14-16} 14-16-1£ 
5-6-7} 7-8-9 


5 
7-8-10} 8-9-10 | 9-12-15 15 16 
7-10 | 8-12 
5-6-7 


10-14 


K 


$20 $24 


8 
8-9 
14 
10.50 10.50 
14 14 
21 


8-9-10 8-9-10 


10.50| 14 
9 10 
10 10 12 


10-14 14-20 
12 15 16 
7-8 | 8-10 10 

7 8 10 


12-18 


| 


o 


12-16 | 13-16| 16-18 


*Capitol Park—Large room with bath, having 4 single beds, or one double and two singles, 4 persons, $10. 


*Wardman Park—Parlor, bedroom, bath for one person, $12 per day; 2 persons, $14 per day. End suites: 2 double bedrooms, 2 baths, 
parlor and 2 porches, 4 persons, $25 per day. 


*Washington—Suite of sitting room, 2 bedrooms and baths, 2 


(making six in parlor suite), $40 per day. 
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single beds and 1 double, $35 per day; 2 additional beds in parlor 


) 
A B |  »- D E F | I J | L M 
$5 $6 $20 $2 
3.50} 3.50 8 8-9 10 1 
3-4 : = —10 10-12 12-14 
3 3 5-6 6 6 10 2 
3-4 Pe 3 5 6 6-7 12 1.50-2 
4-5 5-6 4 6-7 | 6-7-8 12 16-18 2 
4 5 4-5 6-7 7-8 8 14 2-3 
4 5 at 6-7 | 6-7-8 12 16 
5-6 5 5-6 
5 6-7 
5-6 7-8 
LOGAN... 3 3 3-4 4-5 
2 2.50-3} 4-5 5 ar 6-7 
2.50} 2.50) 4 5 3.50 6 
3 4 4-5 6 6-7 
3-4 4-5 6 4 5-8 
Shoreham..............] 4 4 6 7 5 7-8 | 10-12 10 
Sterling................] 2 2 .50-3/3-3.50) 4 3 30-4) 4-5 5-6 6 
WAMUM, 2 3 4 50 | 4.50 | 5.50 6 
3 3-4] 56] 6 s-15| i 2 
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Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation 


Development of Plans for Such Organization on Lines 
Approved by the American Bankers Association—Administra- 
tive Committee Urges Mr. McHugh as Chairman of the Board 


HAWES of the American 

Bankers Association made 

public announcement at St. 
Louis, August 8, of the approval by 
the Administrative Committee of 
the Association at Chicago, July 26, 
of plans for a proposed corporation, 
organized on lines indorsed by the 
American Bankers Association, for 
maintaining and developing foreign 
markets for American products. 
The purpose of the corporation 
would be to enlist cooperation in 
ways suitable to bankers, exporters 
and importers, manufacturers and 
producers in general in the main- 
tainance and development of Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade. 


It was at the Spring Meeting of 
the Executive Council of the As- 
sociation, at Pinehurst, N. C., April 
28-30, that the Commerce and Ma- 
rine Committee reported on a plan 
contemplating the organization of a 
foreign trade financing corporation 
through the united effort of the 
bankers, manufacturers, exporters 
and others of this country. This plan 
had been formulated by John 
McHugh, chairman of the Com- 
merce and Marine Committee, who 
felt that the sentiment of the bank- 
ers of the country as to measures 
which might wisely be undertaken 
under the Edge Act would be much 
more quickly ascertainable if pro- 
posals more or less concrete were 
submitted. 

This plan was submitted first to 
the members of the Commerce and 
Marine Committee and, after. con- 
sideration by them, was, with their 
approval, sent to the officers of the 
Association, the members of the 
Executive Council and to members 
serving on various Association com- 
mittees, to member banks in the 
large cities and to member national 
banks throughout the entire coun- 
try. Of the replies received from 
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practically every state in the Union, 
more than 87 per cent. favored the 
plan and the writers of 65 per cent. 
of these favorable replies expressed 
willingness to recommend to their 
institutions subscription to stock in 
the suggested corporation. In the 
report, which was written by the 
committee’s chairman, emphasis 
was placed on the fact that neither 
the chairman nor any member of 
the committee had any intention to 
undertake on his own or the com- 
mittee’s initiative to organize a cor- 
poration to finance our foreign 
trade. 

Upon accepting and approving 
the report, the Council unanimously 
adopted resolutions, stating that: 


“Whereas, In that report the construc- 
tive idea is advanced of the organization 
of a foreign trade financirg corporation 
through the united effort of the bank- 
ers, manufacturers, exporters and others 
of this country; and 

“Whereas, Such united effort would 
evidently expedite, to a marked degree, 
the formation of a nation-wide corpora- 
tion, as outlined in the report, sufficiently 
resourceful to enter upon so vast an 
undertaking and with a personnel as 
representative as it should be efficient; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
American Bankers Association be re- 
quested to appoint, at his discretion, a 
committee of three from the membership 
of the Association to emphasize by all 
practical means the opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Association on 
this matter, and this committee shall 
be empowered to confer with any like 
committees which may be appointed by 
other responsible national organizations, 
with a view to enlisting united effort in 
the formation of a nation-wide foreign 
trade financing corporation, and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That such special commit- 
tee be urged to devote attention as 
promptly as possible to this matter so 
essential to our continued prosperity, 
with the object of evolving a safe, con- 
sistent and practicable plan for the 
financing of our foreign trade.” 


In conformity with these resolu- 
tions, President Hawes appointed a 
committee of three, consisting of 
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Mr. McHugh, chairman; Charles 
H. Sabin and John S. Drum. Asa 
conferring committee the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
appointed a committee consisting of 
Lewis E. Pierson, chairman ; George 
Ed. Smith and John W. Staley; 
and James A. Farrell, chairman of 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, appointed a conferring commit- 
tee consisting of Fred I. Kent, 
chairman; E. P. Thomas and O. K. 
Davis. Joint meetings of these 
committees were held, at which it 
was the unanimous opinion that 
such an organization as contem- 
plated would be of material benefit 
to the trade of the country and at 
which the entire subject was care- 
fully considered. It was following 
these conferences that the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the American 
Bankers Association unanimously 
adopted at Chicago, July 26, this 
resolution : 

“Whereas, The foreign trade financing 
plan formulated by Mr. John McHugh, 
chairman of the Commerce and Marine 
Committee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, and indorsed by the Executive 
Council of the Association at the Spring 
Meeting at Pinehurst, N. C., April 28, 
1920, is developing in a manner making 
possible cooperation in it on a wide and 
effective scale by banks of the country, 
exporters and importers, manufacturers 
and producers generally; and 


“Whereas, The identification of the 
American Bankers Association with this 


- plan has been consistently and progres- 


sively in accordance with the reiterated 
policy of the Association ; therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the Administrative 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association notes with approval and sat- 
isfaction the development of this policy 
in Mr. McHugh’s plan and urges as an 
essential to its success the acceptance by 
Mr. McHugh of the position of chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
foreign trade financing corporation to 
be organized under the plan formulated 
by his committee and indorsed by the 
Executive Council of the: Association.” 


Meanwhile, on July 15, the 
Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
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can Manufacturers Export Associ- 
ation passed a resolution recording 
that association as in favor of Mr. 
McHugh’s plan for the financing of 
America’s foreign trade. The res- 
olution follows: 


“Whereas, The dependence of Amer- 
ica’s international trade upon proper 
financing by American banking institu- 
tions is so well recognized, be it 

“Resolved, That every encouragement 
should be given by the American Manu- 
facturers Export Association to the plan 
of the American Bankers Association for 
the organization and development of an 
institution of sufficiently large capital to 
assist the American manufacturer in 
every proper way to reach his foreign 
markets, and that the American Manu- 
facturers Export Association particularly 
indorses the desirability of participation 
by all of the banks of the country, its 
merchants, manufacturers, producers 
and exporters, in such an institution, 
directed by a personnel of unquestioned 
ability and character.” 


The announcement by President 
Hawes, August 8, attracted wide- 
spread attention throughout the 
country, and much interest has de- 
veloped in the organization of the 
corporation for the welfare of the 
country as a whole and on such a 
wide and effective scale, through co- 
operation, as to encourage thrift 
and production at home and to ex- 
ert a certain and commanding in- 
fluence abroad. The capitalization 
of the corporation may be $100,- 
000,000 and the tentative date for 
its organization is January 1, 1921. 
It is stated that in the Board of 
Directors adequate representation 
would be given stockholding inter- 
ests, state or regional distribution 
of stock being carefully kept in 
mind in this connection, as well as 
the cooperative effort of any affili- 
ated national organization. The 
idea would be to have representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors re- 
flect stock subscriptions in various 
sections, and due regard being had 
to other national interests, to have 
the foreign trade interests of va- 
rious sections of the country given 
special attention by the corporation 
proportionately to the absorption of 
the corporation’s debentures in 
those sections, the procedure being 
obviously in the line of encouraging 
thrift and production. 

Mr. McHugh sailed July 31 for 
Europe, and any announcement as 
to the personnel of the Board of 
Directors and the officers of the 
corporation will not be made until 
after his return. 


In the plans for the organization 
it is designed to have every possible 
emphasis placed by practicable 
methods on the encouragement of 
national thrift and the increase of 
production, for it is recognized that 
only by such thrift and production 
can the foundation of foreign trade 
by securely established. In_ this 
connection attention may be di- 
rected to the report on the plan 
made by the Commerce and Marine 
Committee at Pinehurst. In that 
report the committee restated its be- 
lief that America’s foreign trade, 
both export and import in proper 
relative volume, is a prime essential 
to a satisfactory and prosperous do- 
mestic situation, particularly with 
regard to labor. The plan, it was 
stated in this report, “does not sug- 
gest further inflation. Of that we 
have enough. Neither does it sug- 
gest the absorption of existing 
credit, which is sorely needed here 
at this time. It calls attention to 
the annual production of wealth in 
this country, estimated to be up- 
wards of seventy billions of dollars, 
and it says that reasonable economy 
practiced by our people should re- 
sult in the saving of a sufficient part 
thereof to provide amply for a very 
potential investment in securities 
growing out of our foreign trade. 
In the plan the belief is set forth 
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that such a corporation’s energies 
should be devoted to helping for. 
eign peoples to help themselves, 
which in due course and in proper 
time would be of great hel) to us. 
It necessarily does not’ go into the 
details of operation for the very 
obvious reason that that is a mat. 
ter of management. It particularly 
advocates thrift and production, and 
through these two means the fur- 
nishing of sufficient credit to finance 
our foreign trade.” 

In the report the Commerce and 
Marine Committee stated its belief 
“that an organization such as out- 
lined in the plan submitted by the 
committee, having the uniform sup- 
port of the bankers and others in 
this country, would be a most in- 
fluential factor not alone in extend- 
ing proper credits where they would 
accomplish great good, but in edu- 
cating the people of this country to 
a full recognition of their responsi- 
bilities to themselves. We believe 
that by the proper management of 
such an organization, by uniform 
effort reaching down into the small- 
est community, a great saving of 
the production of wealth could be 
made with the double purpose in 
view of helping our foreign friends 
in a businesslike way and at the 
same time keeping the markets of 
the world open for ourselves.” 


Registration at the Convention 


REGISTRATION of delegates 
and guests attending the A. B. 
A. convention at Washington, D. 
C., the week of October 18 will take 
place at the following headquarters 
hotels: The New Willard, the 
Washington and the Raleigh. 

On arrival at any of these hotels 
delegates should present their busi- 
ness card to the stenographer in at- 
tendance and answer distinctly all 
questions. The necessary cre- 
dentials will then be delivered, in- 
cluding the official badge of the 
Association, and invitations for the 
social functions. 

Article 3, Section 4, of the Con- 
stitution provides: 


“Each delegate authorized to repre- 
sent a member shall be an officer, or di- 
rector, or trustee, or manager of the 
member so authorizing, or shall be a 
member of the banking firm so author- 
izing. Substitutes for delegates shall 
not be permitted.” 


In order to facilitate the registra 
tion of the many delegates at the 
convention, it is desired that dele- 
gates when registering should also 
register for any guest or guests 
accompanying them. No _ one 
representing a banker or banking 
institution is entitled to register 
unless such banker or banking 1 
stitution is a member of the Asso 
ciation. 


Industrial Savings Banking 


Principles and Methods of Industrial Savings 
Systems Operated by or with Savings Banks 


CLOSER contact between 
A‘ savings bank and the 

wage-earner is demanded at 

this time for various impor- 
tant reasons: 

First, there is the idea of perpetu- 
ating the habit of systematic sav- 
ing enforced for the war loans; 

Second, the amount of wages now 
being paid to practically all indus- 
trial workers affords an opportunity 
(and a need!) for thrift and accu- 
mulation and investment such as 
has never before been presented to 
the American workmen (and this 
statement need not be modified by 
reason of the high cost of living) ; 

Third, it is contended that the 
service of the savings bank must be 
so extended as to reach the work- 
man at the point where his income 
is received. 

This will deal with what is prob- 
ably the principal of the three dis- 
tinct avenues for encouraging thrift 
in the family as the economic unit,” 
viz., first, the wage-earner through 
industrial savings systems; second, 
the children through school savings 
systems; third, the housewife 
through home service or home eco- 
nomics departments in banks and 
elsewhere.” 

I 


That the banks of America should 
operate the industrial savings sys- 
tems is not a subject of serious dis- 
pute.* 

The report by an officer of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of 
New York in 1913, that existing 
bank facilities are inadequate for 
the task of developing to the fullest 


1See “New Phase in Savings Banking,” b 
Leo Day Woodworth, Journat A. B. A., XID. 
443, discussing the importance of dealing with 
the family as the thrift unit and outlining the 
work of bank departments for home service. 
By same author, “The Savings Department,” 
ibid, March, 1920. An article on “School 
Savings Banking” is in preparation. 

"The American Bankers Association, Savings 
Bank Section, furnishes advice and material 
on each of these phases. 

Samuel Crowther, “Why Men Strike,” 
Ch. VIII. This summarizes statements of in- 
dustrial leaders which confirm our opinion that 
industrial savings should be placed with regu- 
larly chartered savings institutions. 


By Leo Day Woodworth 


Secretary, Savings Bank Section 


possible extent the savings and in- 
vestment ability of the country, is 
based tpon such inadequate statis- 
tics and erroneous assumption of 
facts that we need not stop to dis- 
cuss its verdict that a new institu- 
tion for promoting thrift is an im- 
perative necessity. 

The Committee on Profit Sharing 
and Allied Thrift Plans of the Na- 
tional Association of Corporation 
Schools, in its report of May 31, 
1920, page 42, says: 

“Several forms of thrift promo- 
tion are being operated simultane- 
ously in the same plant without 
confusion or detriment to any plan 
and with the result of enlarging the 
general interest in the practice of 
thrift. Surveys and statistics have 
demonstrated quite conclusively 
that the existing conservative means 
of savings, such as savings banks, 
postal savings banks, and life in- 
surance, do not reach all of the 
people with a surplus to save. In- 
convenience, inaccessibility, ease of 
withdrawing deposits and the lack 
of active promotion have prevented 
the universal use of the savings 
banks, postal savings system and 
insurance companies by many small 
investors. 

“At the same time such investors 
are often imposed upon by unscru- 
pulous and plausible agents for fake 
or unsound investments, and the 
actual loss of money through this 
channel is enormous. Consequently 
the typical plans which are pre- 
sented are worth attempts either to 
bring the savings bank to the em- 
ployee or to provide him with a safe- 
guarded investment. 

“Those plans which are freest 
from paternalism and allow the em- 
ployee the exercise of his own 
judgment are most successful, and 
many concerns give their employees 
the opportunity to choose from one 
of several plans.” 

It is the opinion of savings bank- 
ers that any fault or inadequacy in 
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the present system of savings bank- 
ing can be overcome. In fact, it 
might better be overcome than to 
experiment with systems which are 
not of bank standard. 

Thus, savings banking as such is 
a system which puts safety above 
profit. To this end the investments 
which can be made by the savings 
bank have been severely restricted 
by law in states which regard sav- 
ings depositors as in fact the pre- 
ferred instead of the deferred cred- 
itors of the bank. Even the amount 
and kind of first mortgages on real 
estate which can be bought are fre- 
quently hedged about. 

In fact, this idea of restriction 
upon investment has been carried 
so far in many states that illogical 
and uneconomic rules prevent the 
lending of savings funds at rates of 
interest which are just and proper 
at this writing,—although made 
“usurious” by legal fiat. No good 
reason can be shown for continuing 
obsolete usury laws when they in 
effect discriminate against savers 
and beneficiaries of trust funds. 

Savings banking must be distin- 
guished from all other savings 
schemes on which the wage-earner 
is approached. 

The conservatism of the banker 
and the fact that he is at all times 
ready to repay every deposit in full 
with interest and practically on de- 
mand is not to be confused with 
other uses of savings which involve 
either speculation or investment. It 
is both necessary and proper that 
the former should offer a modest 
rate of interest or dividend—but 
that interest must be certain in the 
case of the bank, whereas it may be 
contingent to a greater or less de- 
gree in all other cases, even as to 
the safety of the principal. 

Savings which result from thrift 
and sacrifice should never be jeop- 
ardized by the risks which cannot 
be avoided in industry and com- 
merce. 
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The extension of the service by 
savings banks into industrial plants 
therefore has three parties equally 
interested: the employee, the em- 
ployer and the banker. 

The successful system must ob- 
serve both the business and mental 
attitude and requirements of each. 
Any system will be a success only in 
proportion as it harmonizes these 
three interests. 

First, the employee may misun- 
derstand the object of the service. 


He may look upon it from any of 
various viewpoints ranging from 
the utmost suspicion of the em- 
ployer’s or the banker’s motives to 
that of sincere appreciation,—ac- 
cording to the mental attainments 
of the employee. It is with a view 


to overcoming prejudice that a va- 


riety of plans and various methods 


of approach are being developed 
both by industry and by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. But it 
is believed that the time is ripe for 
a straight business approach to the 
vast majority of workmen by the 
one institution which has no other 
business than the accumulation of 
savings, the bank. 


Second, an employer who fully 
appreciates the desirability of en- 
couraging thrift and saving among 
employees may discount the benefits 
of anything that he can do in view 
of the expense and annoyance of 
encouraging and handling savings 
deductions from the pay roll. Yet 
this objection need not be conclu- 
sive. Although pay-roll deduction 
is now generally conceded to be 
necessary by most students of the 
subject, other plans are available 
whereby savings may be collected 
without knowledge of the employer, 
as by the bank having a receiving 
teller in the plant on pay day, by 
sending a collector through the 
plant, or by a machine built for that 
purpose. Each of these plans will 
be discussed below. 

Third, the banker realizes the 
expense involved in handling small 
accounts, especially those which in- 
volve a large number of small en- 
tries or which never attain the size 
or permanency required to enlarge 
his investment or earning funds. 
We will explain plans whereby this 
overhead expense can be materially 
reduced. 

A more important difficulty seems 
to arise from the lack of experience 


in joint effort by savings bankers. 
In a few cases we hear of savings 
bankers who feel that they should 
not be called upon to cooperate 
with other agencies for thrift. 
There are some who still fail to 
recognize that every increase in the 
habit of thrift will be to the advan- 
tage of every agency which might 
be patronized by the thrifty. 

Also, in the East we must decide 
whether or not mutual savings 
banks can assume to be the exclu- 


sive guardians of savings deposits 
in any community according to 


their aggressiveness in meeting lo- 
cal conditions. In the main we may 
assume the correctness of state- 
ments by prominent managers of 
savings banks to the effect that the 
mutual banks receive their full 
share of benefit from every thrift 


campaign. If so, the larger public- 


ity and greater aggressiveness of 
capital stock banks should be wel- 
comed by the mutual banks, espe- 
cially in those cases where the 
mutual bank is forced by law or by 
tradition to forego the benefits of 
advertising and publicity. The ex- 
tent to which the commercial bank- 
ers have carried the savings bank 
facilities of the East to every corner 
of America cannot be fully realized 
until our state and national officials 
compile more accurate statistics 
than now exist. 


III 


The industrial savings systems 
which operate in conjunction with 
the banks may be classified accord- 
ing to general characteristics as 
follows: 

1. The operation of a branch bank in 
the office of the employer; 

2. Sending a teller or agent of the 


bank into the, plant to canvass for ac- 
counts and deposits; 


3. Deduction on pay roll of stated de- 
posits which are forwarded by the em- 
ployer to the bank, all other transactions 
being direct with the bank; 7 


4. The vending of stamps or certifi- 
cates which will be credited at the bank 
as deposits. ‘ 

Each of these plans provides for 
the care and management of sav- 
ings funds along the most approved 
lines, under the pass-book system 
and with the usual form of rules 
and regulations which were first 
developed by the mutual savings 
banks of the East and which have 
generally been adopted by commer- 
cial banks and trust companies 
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when they enter the field oi savings 
banking. 

Also, each of the plans 
sense experimental, now being in 
successful operation in  varioys 
plants, but with varying success, 
Each will be described in some de. 
tail. 

None of these plans is to be con- 
sidered as replacing or obviating 
the need for any of the various gen- 
eral club or savings plans which 
have seasonal,* business® or senti- 
mental® appeals which encourage 


thrift and saving. Whether or not 


special company fund plans should 
be continued independently of the 
bank systems herein described must 
be determined by the facts in each 
case, although they usually include 
paternalistic features which must 
be condemned on principle.” 


is in no 


1—Brancu Banks 


The establishment of a branch 
bank or office of a bank within the 
yard of a plant, or even in the pay- 
master’s office, is undoubtedly a de- 
sirable method where warranted by 
the amount of business. 

A New Orleans bank maintains 
a branch in a bank building which 
is erected within the yard of a ship- 
building company. Although a 
success in this case, the plan has the 
objection that employees do not 
have full freedom of choice as to 
the bank with which they will de- 
posit and prejudice may prevent 
some from availing themselves oi 
such facilities and thereby not be- 
coming savings depositors. 

A Worcester bank has opened a 
branch banking office at the gate 
of a large plant. It receives de- 
posits for accounts which are kept 
either in the branch or in the main 
institution and will only pay with- 
drawal checks on accounts which 
are kept in the branch. 

In other cases a banking counter 
is maintained in the paymasters 
office and tellers are at the desk to 
receive deposits on all pay days. 

The legal restrictions on branch 
banking in the United States will 
prevent a uniform, or even extet- 
sive, reliance upon branch banks as 
collectors of industrial savings de- 


posits. 


Christmas, vacation, etc. 


SLife insurance, fire insurance, 
penses, stock purchase, etc. 


*Especially the war loans—and W. S. Ss. 


—" “Why Men Strike,” by Samuel Crow 
ther. 


family 
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2—-)ERSONAL SOLICITATION 


A New England bank adopted 
the plan of sending a bank officer 
into the plant on pay days both to 
open accounts and to receive depos- 


its. 

This method has the advantage 
of making the banking operation 
entirely independent of and un- 
known to the employer, but it ap- 
pears that the overhead expense is 
too great to allow of the plan being 
made self-supporting for the bank. 

We are advised that a large pro- 
portion of employees will deposit 
under such a plan, but the average 
deposit is too small to warrant the 
use of a bank official for the work, 
—and there may be some difficulty 
in distinguishing such solicitation 
from a legal inhibition of branch 
banking. 

But the idea of personal solicita- 


tion cannot be briefly dismissed on 
this ground of expense if banks are 
to perform their natural and allotted 
function. of promoting saving and 
for serving as the guardians of 
thrift! Personal solicitation is the 
only means whereby a large propor- 
tion of industrial workers can be 
reached. 

It may be regarded as the duty 
of savings banks to reach to the 
persons of both savers and non- 
savers. If the other systems de- 
scribed herein do not actively 
encourage individual thrift, it be- 
hooves the banks either to develop 
their own means of contact or to 
employ a selling organization which 
can carry the message with some 
profit for its initiative. 

The present system of banking 
hours, which are not even reason- 
ably convenient for the great mass 
of wage-earners—and a not infre- 
quent opinion that savings banks 
(especially of the mutual type) are 
not anxious for more deposits—are 
among our reasons for suggesting 
the present need for both introspec- 
tive and constructive study of the 
problems of savings banking. 

The plans of pay-roll deduction 
or sale of certificates or stamps to 
be next described may offer the 
solution of this problem in popular 
banking, but if the obvious defects 
in each are not overcome (as tested 
by results) it may yet be necessary 
to devise a practical method for the 
bank going direct to the potential 
saver,4. e., adopting modern sales- 
manship. The American Bankers 
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Association will be prepared to meet 
that problem. 


DEDUCTION 


It appears that the systems of 
savings by industrial workers which 
are operated through pay-roll de- 
duction upon the employee’s order 
are in the majority as to number of 
systems and also probably as to the 
amount of savings deposited. 

Two objections raised to any 
plan depending upon pay-roll de- 
duction are, first, that it enables 
the employer to know the business 
affairs of the employee and may en- 
able the employer to learn both the 
amount of current deposits and the 
total in the bank; second, that it 
savors of paternalism and may in 
fact be merged with welfare and 
paternalistic activities by the em- 


ployer. 
We must admit that these objec- 


tions have weight. Thus, after six 
months of experience with a pay- 
roll deduction system (in competi- 
tion with a partial payment sale of 
10 per cent. stock) a service man- 
ager writes: “A great many em- 
ployees resent this effort on the 
ground that it interferes too much 
with the execution of the individ- 
ual’s personal judgment and invest- 
ment ability.” 

On the other hand, General 
Manager Tinsley of Crompton & 
Knowles writes: “In many con- 
cerns the plan was started as a re- 
sult of request on the part of 
employees. As to our own expe- 
rience, would advise that it has only 
been favorable. We have had cases 
where our employees have come to 
us and wanted us to accept several 
hundred dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Bonds. We have had any number 
of cases where men have volun- 
tarily increased the amount of their 
deposits weekly. In a word, it has 
seemed to us to indicate that the 
men have confidence in the com- 
pany and in theplan. To that 
extent, it seems to me, it is an ex- 
cellent thing for industry in gen- 
eral, in that it seems to develop a 
greater feeling of confidence be- 
tween the men and the management. 
This has been particularly gratify- 
ing because when the plan was first 
started it was thought that, per- 
haps, some men might hesitate 
about subscribing to the plan on the 
grounds that the company might 
keep track of what their savings 
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were and might use this information 
in connection with their rates of 
pay. We have seen no evidence of 
any such suspicion. In fact, as in- 
dicated above, the opposite has been 
true.” 

It therefore appears that these 
objections indicate things to be 
avoided in the planning and opera- 
tion of the industrial savings sys- 
tem and the need for overcoming 
any suspicions on the part of igno- 
rant employees, rather than to con- 
demn in advance such a simple and 


efficient method of securing system- 
atic savings deposits. 


This plan works automatically as ° 
soon as placed in operation by the 
written order of the employee. It 
avoids the possibility, or even prob- 
ability, that the calls at the bank 
will not be made as provided in 
plan “1,” or that excuses will be 


made for not keeping up the full 


amount contemplated in plan “2.” 
It involves some extra work for the 
employer, but that is small in com- 
parison with the benefits achieved. 

Various plans for industrial sav- 
ings by means of pay-roll deduction 
have been devised. They appear to 
increase in complexity somewhat in 
proportion to the size of the plant. 
We will, therefore, indicate a se- 
ries of plans which begin with one 
which seems to be ample for a small 
plant and which receives various 
refinements as the employer’s ac- 
counting system becomes elabo- 
rated. 

All these suggestions will be 
based upon plans in actual opera- 
tion and we will note such varia- 
tions as they come to our attention. 


DEDUCTION SYSTEM A 


The plan which is most simple 
and yet which may be deemed ade- 
quate in some cases includes the 
following provisions: 

(a) Employer's Announcement. 
A simple and perhaps too simple, 
although ordinarily adequate, sys- 
tem is that of the Vermont Marble 
Company, which on two occasions 
offered to make savings deductions 
for those who presented authoriza- 
tion within the following two 
weeks. The announcement con- 
tained a few well-phrased argu- 
ments for thrift and saving and this 
offer: 

“We will deposit the weekly saving in 


a savings bank to your credit :—to your 
present account if you have one and if 
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not to a new account to be started. In 
either case you keep the pass book.” 

(b) Employee's Authorization. 
No pay-roll deduction should be 
made until after a signed authoriza- 
tion has been received from the em- 
ployee. As all essential details as 
to the management of the money 
should ,be contained in the employ- 
er’s announcement so that it may be 
a complete contract between all par- 
ties concerned, the authorization 
should be very simple. The author- 
ization should also avoid cold, legal 
phraseology. A variety of forms 
will be found below. That by the 
Vermont Marble Company is as fol- 
lows: 

“T wish to save ($ ) by plan 
No. 2.5 Please deposit that amount 
weekly to my account in the (name of 
bank). I direct you to take this amount 
from my weekly allowance for that pur- 
pose.” 

(c) Emfloyee’s Notice. The 
amount deducted should be noted 
on the pay envelopes or by a suit- 
able slip enclosed therein. 

This enclosure for the pay en- 
velope may take the form of a certi- 
ficate of deposit. In a plan now 
being developed in Cleveland the 
bank issues these certificates in de- 
nominations of $2, $5 and $10, and 
interest bearing. The employer 
buys enough suitable certificates 
each week to fill its deduction or- 
ders. The certificates are non- 
negotiable and cashable only at the 
bank, the bank having already been 
supplied with the employee’s signa- 
ture card. 


DeEpuUCTION SysTEM B 


A system which appears to be 
adequate for plants of any size, 
which has all legal points adequately 
covered, even under the strict laws 
and practice of New York State, 
and which (with small variations) 
is in successful operation by the 
Eastman Kodak Co., Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, American 
Steel and Wire Co., U. S. Envelope 
Co., Solvay Process Co. (Syracuse 
plant), and many others, merely 
elaborates the above “Deduction 
System A.” 


(a) Employees’ Announcement. 
A circular entitled “A Plan to En- 
courage Saving Among Kodak 


8Plan No. 1 was for installment purchase of 
U. S. bonds at present market prices, No. 2 for 
savings bank deposits, No. 3 for W. S._S. pur- 
chases. At time of our report in May the 
numbers of savers under each were respectively 
35, 188 and 1. 


Park Employees, Eastman Kodak 
Co.,” reads: 


Employees who wish to do so may 
have a certain sum weekly set aside 
from their pay envelope, or they may 
pay to the cashier at the pay-roll de- 
partment window, during the noon hour, 
a certain sum weekly to be deposited in 
the Rochester Savings Bank. A receipt 
will be given the employee each time 
such an amount is set aside or paid in 
and every six months a statement will 
be furnished from the bank to each em- 
ployee, showing the amount on deposit. 

The company, acting as agent for the 
employee, will make no charge for ser- 
vice rendered and all money received 
from the employees will be regularly 
deposited in the Rochester Savings Bank 
in the name of the individual employee, 
will draw interest from the first of each 
month, the present rate being 4 per cent. 
per annum, and will be subject to the 
rules of that institution. This money, 
when deposited in the bank in the name 
of the employee who authorizes its de- 
posit, cannot be withdrawn by anyone 
but him or her personally, or on his or 
her written order. 

Employees wishing to do so may make 
arrangements with the cashier at the pay- 
roll department window and receive all 
or part of their deposits at any time. It 
is, of course, expected that this will be 
done only when absolutely necessary. 

All employees who wish to have de- 
posits made for them should sign and 
leave with the cashier at the pay-roll 
department window the attached form, 
stating the amount which they wish set 
aside weekly for this purpose, as the ob- 
ject is to encourage the saving of a fixed 
amount weekly. 

The pass books will be retained by the 
pay-roll department and sent to the 
bank regularly with the deposits. Em- 
ployees wishing to obtain their pass 
books should give a week’s notice, as 
there are times when the pass books 
will necessarily be in use at the bank. 
Employees leaving the employ of the 


NAME 


WEEKLY DEDUCTION 
Begin Amt. Discontinued 


September, 1920 


company will, of course, receive their 
pass books at the termination of their 
service. 

The bank will open but one account 
with an individual so that employees 
now having accounts there should leave 
their pass books with the cashier at the 
pay-roll department window ii they 
wish to avail themselves of the adyan- 
tages of this plan. 

Twenty-five cents or more per week 
from regular wages and all or any part 
of wage dividend will be received for 
this purpose. 

The money will be carefully handled 
and an accurate record kept by the pay- 
roll department, who will see that same 
is properly credited and the pass books 
safely kept in the vault. 

The company well understands that 
employees would wish to have such mat- 
ters considered as of a strictly confi- 
dential nature and all may rest assured 
that they will be so treated. The in- 
formation will be strictly confined to 
the few whose duty it will be to see that 
the transactions are properly made. 

It is hoped that this plan will result in 
a good many of our employees having a 
permanent savings account which will 
grow from month to month and year to 
year until it becomes a substantial sum. 

“Thrift does not mean a_ pinchy 
miserliness or the hardship of great self- 
denial. It means a lessening of ex- 
travagance, the cutting off of useless 
expenditures, the cultivation of the sav- 
ing habit and preparation in time of 
prosperity for the inevitable hour of 
need.” 


(b) Employee's Authorization. 
The signature blank is _ headed, 
“Authority to Make Deposit in 
Savings Bank,” and may read as 
follows: 

Please lay aside from my pay envelope 
each week until further notice........ 
dollars and deposit same in my name 


in the Rochester Savings Bank, in ac- 
cordance with circular entitled “A Plan 


R. S. B. 
Account No. 


WEEKLY DEDUCTION 
Begin Amt. Discontinued 


Authority to 
Deduct Filed 


Signature 
Filed 


Account Closed 


Pass Book Delv’d 


Form No. 1—Employer’s record of deduction authorizations. 3 
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ORIGINAL 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


ROCHESTER SAVINGS BANK 
Employee’s Deposits 


RETAIN THIS ORIGINAL 


19 


Please use Pencil or Typewriter 


to give Good Carbon 
Copy 


NAME 


Bank Book 


Total 
for Month 


Employee's 
Number 


Week 
Ending 


Week 
Ending 


Week 
Ending 


Number 


Form No, 2—Liberty Bond form used for record of pay-roll deductions, 


A carbon copy of the left portion, marked 


“Duplicate” instead of “Original,” serves as bank deposit slip. 


to Encourage Savings Among Kodak 
Park Employees.” 

And another form reads: 

Please open for me a savings account 
in the local bank designated below, and 
withhold each week from my wages for 
deposit therein, subject to the rules of 
the bank and in accordance with the 
plan as outlined and announced by the 
company, November 8, 1919, the sum of 

dollars. 

The applicant also signs the 
bank’s signature card. Form No. 
4, printed on adhesive paper, was 
especially designed for this purpose. 

(c) Office Record. The following 
blank is used for a record of deduc- 
tions for each employee. (See 
form No. 1.) 

{d) Deposit Record. A_ blank 
book is used in which are listed the 
names of all depositors with their 
bank book numbers and amounts of 
weekly deductions, with total for 
the month. (See form No. 2.) A 
carbon copy of all entries, except 
the weekly payments, is available 
for use as the deposit slip. (See 
form No. 2.) 

(e) Employee’s Notice. To give 
notice of the amount deducted and 
the pass book balance (the book 
being in employer’s custody), a 
statement should be enclosed in the 
pay envelope. The American Steel 
& Wire Company and the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, which 
have systems similar to the one here 
described, use a blank reproduced 
as form No. 3. 

(f{) Comment. J. F. Tinsley, 
general manager of the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, after de- 


scribing the operation of this plan 
(JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, January, 
1920), says: 

“Besides its simplicity and clear- 
ness, there are other advantages to 
the employee: 

“1. If at any time a subscriber 
wants to withdraw some of his sav- 
ings he merely has to go to the 
company’s cashier, call for his book, 
be identified, and sign a receipt for 
the book, which is handed,over to 
him. After making his withdrawal 
at the bank, the employee returns 
his bank book to the cashier’s office. 


“2. In case a subscriber leaves 
the company’s employ, the book is 
given him with his final pay, to- 
gether with a statement in various 
languages, advising him to keep the 
book and to continue making his 
deposits at the bank weekly. 


“3. In case of sickness or trouble 
in the subscriber’s family he has the 
privilege of suspending his deposits 
for whatever length of time he 
wishes, 

“4, At any time he may increase 
or decrease the amount, by merely 
notifying his foreman, who, in turn, 
notifies the pay-roll department. 

“5. As it is a straight savings 
bank proposition, the subscriber’s 
money is safe and the interest fluc- 
tuates very little. 

“Tt is the plan of the company to 
reopen this work once in six months 
to give men who have not formerly 
subscribed a chance to take advan- 
tage of it.” 

In the Crompton & Knowles plan, 
the banks send a representative to 
the plant at a stated time to obtain 
signatures. Under other plans the 
signature cards are delivered to the 


Check No 


There has been deducted from your wages today for 


deposit in the savings bank 


This will make the total balance on deposit 


in your favor 


(Date) 


Form No. 3—Form to be enclosed in pay envelope, to give notice of deduction. 
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ROCHESTER SAVINGS BANK 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please write full name twice in spaces indicated below, giving your 
residence, and mail this slip at once to the bank. 


RESIDENCE 


Form No. 4—Signature slip, 3"%5", on adhesive paper, to be transmitted by 
employer to bank and pasted on card at the bank. 


company and by it forwarded. (See 
form No. 4.) 

Whether or not the pass book 
shall be left at the bank for credits. 
retained by the employer to be sent 
to the bank with each deposit, or 
held by the employee, is a matter of 
detail to be settled according to the 
provisions of law or preferences of 
the individuals in each case—but 
banks should usually decline to keep 
the book and it should remain in the 
employee’s hands if possible. 


DEDUCTION SySTEM C 


Simple but interesting variations 
from the system just described un- 
der the heading “Deduction System 
B” are found in the well-developed 
plan of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. We will explain the 
system in the way that it has been 
‘handled by the company in placing 
it before employees. 

The essential details are stated 
very concisely in the factory organ, 
as follows: 


HOW THE THRIFT SAVINGS 
PLAN WORKS 
1. Fill out 


the blank below. 
Write plainly. 


2. Mail blank to Service Sub- 
division, Factory Office. 

3. Service Subdivision acknowl- 
edges receipt of blank with a letter 
to subscriber. 

4. The subscriber takes the let- 
ter to the bank he designated and 
signs up, starting his account 
there. 

5. Bank then sends Service Sub- 
division account number. This is 
turned over to pay-roll depart- 
ment. 

6. Deductions from pay begin 
on the next pay following and con- 
tinue until the employee desig- 
nates, in writing, that they shall 
stop. 


7. In each pay envelope there 
will be a receipt for the amount 
deducted and deposited for him. 

8. Employees are to take these 
receipts to the bank, at least once 
a month and be credited for the 
same in their pass books. 

Only amounts credited in 
pass books may be drawn from the 
bank. 


Date..... Account No........ 


(Do not fill in the above space.) 


THE GoopYEAR TirE & Rupper Co. 
SERVICE SUBDIVISION 


Please deduct from my pay en- 
velope each pay day: 
dollars ($. ), to be depos- 
ited to my account in the 


(Here designate the bank you wish 
to use.) 


(Do not print name. Write plainly.) 


Mail this blank, properly filled 
in, to the , Service Subdivision, 
Factory Office. 


Additional explanation is made 
by the company as follows: 


1. In the event that an employee al- 
ready has a savings account with the 
bank he shall so indicate on his deduc- 
tion application, giving number thereof. 
The fact that an employee has an ac- 
count must be substantiated by the Ser- 
vice Subdivision before the deduction 
application is sent to the pay-roll de- 
partment. 

2. No funds can be withdrawn except 
by presentation of pass book to the bank 
in which the money has been deposited. 


3. In the event that an employee 
wishes to discontinue his deductions he 
must call at the Service Subdivision of 
the Personnel Department and fill out 
blank form provided for that purpose. 


4. The Service Subdivision will retain 
all blanks until official notification has 
been received from the bank designated 
that the employee has called at the bank 


September, 1920 


and filled out his signature card, this 
official notification to show the account 
number assigned by the bank. 


_5. Upon receipt of the official notifica- 

tion from the designated bank, the Ser- 
vice Subdivision will deliver to the 
Pay-roll Division the original signed ap- 
plication, with the bank’s account num- 
ber attached. Deductions will be made 
from the next succeeding pay. After each 
pay period, Treasury Department check 
with a list in duplicate will be sent to 
each bank, showing— 


(a) Account number. 
(b) Individual’s name. 
(c) Amount of individual deduction, 


One list is to be receipted for by bank 
and returned, when they will be tiled in 
the pay-roll department. 

Pay-roll department will insert in each 
envelope from which an amount has been 
deducted, a special receipt showing the 
amount deducted and the bank in which 
such amount has been deposited. Em- 
ployees are expected to call at the bank 
at least once each month with their re- 
ceipts, when the amounts credited will 
be entered in the pass book and receipts 
retained by bank. 

The accounting phases are ex- 


plained in a special bulletin. 


4—SavinGcs CERTIFICATES 


Under this heading we will group 
those plans for industrial saving 
which avoid pay-roll deduction by 
the use of some form of savings 
certificate. These plans may or 
may not involve an agreement 
for systematic saving, as in some 
cases they are only intended to 
facilitate deposits. Such plans are 
intended to please those who wish 
to keep from their employer all 
information as to their personal af- 
fairs. They are also more flexible 
and not so strict in operation as is 
any plan operated by pay-roll de- 
duction, 7. ¢., it is easier for the 
saver to “beg off” from his promise 
to himself! 


CERTIFICATE SYSTEM A 


There is in contemplation an in- 
dustrial system based on the sale of 
thrift certificates. This plan would 
operate independently of the em- 
ployer and without pay-roll deduc- 
tion, but as a means for increasing 
the savings account at the bank. 

Whether or not there is a sub- 
stantial need for such a system re- 
mains to be demonstrated. 

The locality in which this plan is 
being developed and tried will fur- 
nish a full report to the American 
Bankers Association in due course 
and steps will then be taken to avail 
of that experience. 
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CERTIFICATE SYSTEM B 


(‘AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 
THRIFT SYSTEM’’) 


Many plants have installed a slot 
machine called “The Automatic Re- 
ceiving Teller,” which vends stamps 
of one, five, ten and twenty-five 
cent denominations. Each stamp is 
numbered and bears the name of 
the bank which will credit the 
amount as a deposit. 

Folders are supplied by the bank 
upon which to paste the stamps as 
obtained from the machine. 

The folders may show the name 
and address of the owner and the 
bank then refuses to accept the at- 
tached stamps for deposit from any 
other person. The stamps may be 
initialed to protect the owner in case 
of loss. 

The arguments for this method 
include the ease with which spare 
change may be saved, and absolute 
seerecy from the employer. 

These machines have been in- 
stalled in the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer and many other plants. 


CERTIFICATE SYSTEM C 


(INDUSTRIAL BANKING SysTEM, 
INc.) 


A stamp system operating in the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
plant, and elsewhere in New Eng- 
land, is as follows : 


1. The employee hands his bank sig- 
nature card to the employer with the 
amount of his first deposit. 

2. The employer sends the signature 
card and the deposit to the bank, where- 
upon the bank issues a pass book. 

The pass book is a special form for 
which patent has been applied. In front 
of the blanks for entering deposits, 
withdrawals and balances, are a series of 
pages upon which to paste stamps as 
purchased in blanks numbered serially. 

3. The pass book is sent by the bank 
to the employer for delivery to the de- 
positor. 

4. The employer is supplied with spe- 
cial gummed stamps printed in couplets, 
“original” and “duplicate,” serially num- 
ered, showing denomination and name 
of bank in which deposits are to be made. 

5. The employee applies to the em- 
ployer for a stamp or stamps of any de- 
nomination. The employer places the 
original stamp in the pass book marked 
for deposit No. 2, or the first vacant 
place thereafter, and the duplicate stamp 
of the couplet upon the coupon which 
bears the corresponding deposit number 
and which he then detaches. 

6. The pass book is returned to the 
employee and the duplicate coupon is 
sent to the bank. (In practice the book 
may be left with the employer.) 

7. When the pass book is to be written 
up by the hank gn the regulation form 


in the back of the coupon book, the 
original stamps in the coupon book are 
compared with the duplicates received 
by the bank. The total can then be en- 
tered in the pass book account and the 
stamps cancelled. 

It is claimed for this system that 
there is full protection against any 
improper use of the stamps, that the 
employer is required to do no 
writing or keep no special accounts 
with employees, that it does not 
come within the statutes against 
branch banking, and that the fac- 
tory acts as the agent of the depos- 
itor only. 

An essetitial feature of this system 
is the service, which includes per- 
sonal canvassing among employees 
to open accounts and sell stamps. 


CONCLUSION 


This article is intended to be 
suggestive: rather than exhaustive. 
Being the first to be written on the 
subject and in view both of the 
limitations of space and daily re- 
ceipt of new information, the 
author requests both industrial 
managers and bankers to furnish 
the results of other experience or to 
ask for additional data by address- 
ing the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, No. 5 Nassau Street, New 
York. 

Saving of money, the result of 


practical application of the sound 
precepts of thrift, demands constant 
increase of service by all banks 
and even an increase in facilities by 
some banks. Why? 

All saving should be by way of a 
bank account, either entirely or as 
an important feature—for any 
other medium amounts to nothing 
more than instalment purchase of a 
security or a commodity which may 
change in dollar value or otherwise 
fail to satisfy the saver’s desires 
which develop with time. A rea- 
sonable amount of debt may impel 
to thrift, but each dollar of debt 
must be secured by more than a dol- 
lar of permanent value or the 
maxim fails. 


Finally, savers must never be 
permitted to confuse a dollar on 
deposit in a bank with a dollar in- 
vested in stocks or bonds or other 
forms of participation in the ven- 
tures of industry and commerce, in 
the business operations of building 
and loan associations or even in 
government bond,—yet the bank ac- 
count is not an end in itself, but is 
the best existing means for increas- 
ing the owners both of homes and 
of the capital of the country. 

Bank accounts are truly the “riv- 
ets of society,’—the most effective 
preventives of bolshevism! 


Membership Dues 


O* page 52 of the August, 1920, 

JourNAL an article relating to 
membership dues (including a 
schedule of dues) appeared under 
“ Association Announcements.” 
Members are reminded that the By- 
Laws of the Association provide 
for the payment of annual dues in 
advance, as of September 1. Here- 
tofore it has been customary for 
our Treasurer to forward drafts 
direct to each member through the 
bank with which he has been affii- 
ated. This year the members will 
receive direct from the office of the 
Association at New York a certifi- 
cate signed by General Secretary 
G. E. Bowerman and countersigned 
by Harry M. Rubey, Treasurer. 
This certificate, including subscrip- 
tion to the JouRNAL, indicates that 
when the annual dues have been paid 
to the American Exchange National 
Bank, New York, the holder is a 
member in good standing to the 
close of the fiscal year ending Sep- 


tember 1, 1921 (your bank draft is 
a receipt for your dues). An insert 
for the sign indicating membership 
accompanies the certificate. The 
sign should be displayed in a con- 
spicuous place to serve as a 
warning to criminals. 

To avoid unnecessary  corre- 
spondence and delay, members are 
respectfully urged to honor these 
certificates promptly upon presenta- 
tion and thus facilitate the collec- 
tion of the annual dues. The 
membership of the Association 
comprises 22,600 banks, trust com- 
panies, private bankers and banking 
firms, which is the largest in the 
history of the Association. A gain 
of 2,400 has been achieved during 
the past fiscal year. 

Please Remit in New York Funds 
Direct to the American Exchange 
National Bank, New York, Making 
Your Check Payable to that In- 
stitution. 


GoodServiceand GoodServers 


By Edward J. Phelps 


Secretary and Manager, The Northern Trust Safe Deposit Co. and 
Ex-President, Illinois Safe Deposit Association. 


HE matter of “Good Ser- 

vice” in a bank divides itself 

naturally into three branch- 

es. The first is the duty of 
officers toward each other; the 
second is the duty of officers toward 
employees, and the third is the duty 
of both officers and employees 
toward the public. 

There are certain old-fashioned 
and simple obligations which rest 
upon both senior and junior officers 
which well may be given most care- 
ful thought. <A successful bank 
officer must learn sooner or later, 
and he might just as well learn it 
soon as late, to adopt a judicial 
attitude. He must educate himself 
to the habit of weighing evidence. 
Our senior officers are vested, quite 
rightly, with large authority. It 
ought to be so. The danger in 
giving to any man large authority 
is that his views will be hastily 
formed without his giving proper 
weight to the opinions of other 
equally intelligent men. We have 
bank officers in a number of cities 
whose attitude recalls the observa- 
tion of an old British colonel who, 
in speaking of a contemporary, ob- 
served “I wish that I could be as 
sure of anything as that man is 
of everything.” We have, all of 
us, known bank officers with whom 
it is impossible to disagree, even 
most courteously, upon any sub- 
ject unless we are willing to sub- 
ject ourselves to personal embar- 
rassment. It ought not to be so. 
It ought to be possible always for 
two bank officers to discuss any 
matter, large or small, pleasantly, 
each giving proper consideration to 
the views of the other. In nine 
cases out of ten the result will be 
much more satisfactory than it will 
be if the man who has the final say- 
so simply uses his authority without 
proper investigation. Get all the 
facts and weigh them dispassion- 
ately. 

But we have sometimes en- 
countered bank officers who, when 
their opinion is asked in regard to 
an important matter of policy, pro- 


ceed to fish around with a view to 
finding what the president thinks 
and what he wishes done, and who 
then conceive it to be their duty 
to follow in line with the president’s 
views, whether they think the presi- 
dent is right or not. In other 
words, they do not always say 
what they think, but what they 
think the president wishes them to 
say. Such official timber is of very 
little value to a bank in the long 
run. The president desires our 
opinion or he would not ask it of 
us, and he is entitled to hear it ex- 
pressed, fearlessly and intelligibly. 
If it so happens that what we have 
to say does not fit in with his policy, 
and, if he does not agree with our 
view as to what ought to be done, 
our attitude should be, “Very well, 
Mr. President, I will cheerfully 
and loyally carry out your policy 
to the very best of my ability, no 
matter what my own _ personal 
opinion may be, but you asked me 
for my views and I felt that I 
should reply to you conscientiously 
and truthfully as I saw the matter. 
Doubtless you are right and I am 
wrong.” The general conclusion 
is surely true that courageous and 
frank expression of his views on 
the part of a bank officer is a real 
asset to a bank always, but that 
cowardice and hypocrisy upon the 
part of bank officers, in dealing 
with really vital matters, are not 
assets. Of course they are not as- 
sets. They are contemptible liabil- 
ities. 


Brotherly Relations 


More frequent personal consul- 
tations between bank officers will 
be productive of most excellent re- 
sults. We should cultivate such a 
relationship with brother officers 
that we can go to any one of them 
as we would go to our own brother. 

A wise bank officer will avoid 
magnifying little differences. Life 
is too short to let a hasty remark 
dropped under the pressure of high 
business tension rankle for a mo- 
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ment. Forget it. The responsibil- 
ties which rest on us are heavy 
enough, without our enlarging and 
distorting little things. Do we not 
all know of permanently strained 
relationships between two_ bank 
officers the original cause of which 
was so infinitesimally small that we 
might almost reprove a child for 
remembering it? One of the first 
things to learn in life is the adop- 
tion of an habitual attitude of being 
fair to the other man. 

What is the duty of an officer 
toward an employee? If the con- 
viction were to be laid down that 
some of the bank officers in large 
banks of more than one of our 
large cities are not men of good 
character, it would be greeted with 
a chorus of indignant remonstrance | 
from all sides. But let us look 
into this matter. What is charac- 
ter? Is not character composed of 
those things for which a man stands 
in his daily life? If it is true that 
a given bank officer is habitually 
uncivil and inconsiderate and over- 
bearing in his treatment of those be- 
neath him in the bank, are we not 
driven logically to the conclusion 
that incivility, lack of consideration 
and intolerance are a part of the 
warp and woof of his character? 

Suppose the case of a bank officer 
who is engaged, possibly upon some 
important matter, and _ suppose 
that a subordinate approaches him. 
We none of us like to be inter- 
rupted, but is not life, after all, 
pretty much made up of interrup- 
tions? And is not the sane officer 
the man who absolutely refuses to 
have a brain storm, or to be thrown 
off his balance, every time a small 
matter is brought before him, even 
if he is busy on a larger problem. 
If he allows himself to become so 
temperamental that an employee of 
a bank dislikes to go to him because 
he is afraid of the treatment which 
he knows that he will be likely to 
receive, is not something wrong‘ 
The logic is irrebutable. Some- 
thing is wrong and the wrong 
thing is in the character of the bank 
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officer. If the official staffs of our 
large banks will but consider that 
the attitude of the officer toward 
the employee will almost inevitably 
be reflected by the attitude of the 
employee toward the customer, we 
shall see in our large banks very 
much less rudeness toward in- 


feriors. 


A Vice-President’s 
Discourtesy 


Two illustrations will perhaps be 
valuable. The first occurred in a 
St. Louis bank. One of the bank’s 
police officers with a letter in his 
hand approached the desk of a 
bank officer, who was in conference 
with another officer. The police- 
man said nothing, but stood re- 
spectfully waiting for the officer, 
to whom he wished to give the let- 
ter, to be disengaged. He waited 
two or three minutes when one of 
the officers suddenly looked at him 
and said: “What do you want?” 
The policeman replied, “I have a 
letter here which I have been in- 
structed to give to Mr. .”’ The 
answer of the bank officer (and he 
was a vice-president) was, “Don’t 
you know that I don’t like to be 
interrupted?” Now, are we to sup- 
pose for a minute that the bank 
policeman will go out of his way 
to be courteous to the public, vyhen 
he sees his superior conducting 
himself in the fashion above indi- 
cated? Will he not reason in his 
own mind this way: “If Mr. 
does not have to be polite, I cer- 
tainly don’t have to be?” Here is 
another case which took place in 
New York: A bank messenger 
went to the desk of an officer to get 
a book which another officer had 
sent him to secure. It was lying 
on the officer’s desk. He took it 
and started to go away, when the 
officer, and he too, sad to relate, 
was a vice-president, snatched it 
out of his hand, slammed it on the 
desk, and said as he did so, “Leave 
that alone.” Would it not have 
been just as easy to have said, “I 
am not quite through with that 
book. Tell whomever sent you for 
it to send for it again in a little 
while.” One is the sane way of 
doing it and the other is the oppo- 
site. There is a good deal more 
connected with the treatment of 


bank employees by officers than ap- 
pears on the surface. Many of us 
who are bank officers have sons of 
our own, and to those of us who 
have, I put the question as man to 
man: Are we to suppose for a mo- 
ment that we can show our boys 
the way to right living and clean 
thinking and to the adoption of a 
right attitude toward others, unless 
we shall have first found the way 
there ourselves? It isn’t reasonable 
to suppose that we can, and we 
know it. 

Unless employees are kindly 
treated by their superior officers 
they will not go to the superior 
officer. If you will show me a bank 
where employees do not go to of- 
ficers with their problems and their 
troubles, I will show you a bank 
where the officers are standing in 
the way of the bank’s progress. 
Inconsiderateness in the attitude 
of an officer toward an employee is 
very frequently more a matter of 
habit than anything else. It is just 
as easy in the long run to be kind 
as it is to be brutal and there is 
a deal more of satisfaction in it. 
There is altogether too much any- 
way, of the “Do this” and “Do 
that’ on the part of superior officers 
in some banks. We shall get more 
out of our men by keeping them 
close to us through bonds of mu- 
tual affection and respect than we 
shall obtain through any such in- 
strumentality as the iron bands of 
compulsory obedience. Never lose 
sight of the fact that words of 
praise for work well done almost 
always result in more work better 
done. 


The Personal Element 
A just bank officer will make 


the strongest possible effort to 


avoid partiality and will steel him-- 


self against allowing personal likes 
and dislikes to weigh too heavily 
in his recommendations for promo- 
tion. Most of us poor, weak hu- 
mans are creatures of temperament. 
We are apt to like people who like 
us.. We take pleasure in doing 
things for people whom we care 
for. The tendency is always to 
speak highly of persons whose 
personal idiosyncrasies fit in with 
ours. This is human nature. It 
may be that a man whose person- 
ality does not appeal to us nearly 
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as much as the personality of some 
competing employee, is abstractly 
just as much entitled to promotion 
as the man whom we like. Let us 
try to be ultra-fair to the man for 
whom we personally do not es- 
pecially care. Of course any bank 
official whose recommendations for 
promotion are consciously made 
with a view to building up a per- 
sonal machine of his own is beneath 
contempt. 

There is only one consideration 
which should justify a senior officer 
in interfering in a matter which a 
junior officer has under discussion 
with a customer, and that consid- 
eration is the fact that he is sure 
that the junior is attending to the 
business wrongly. If he is sure of 
that it is his duty, of course, to 
interfere; but the matter should 
always be taken up privately first 
with the junior and never in the 
presence of the customer. 


The Wrong Way 


A final reflection on the attitude 
of officers toward employees is that 
all bank officers will do excellently 
well if they will keep close to their 
senior employees. A matter has 
reached a point, we will suppose, 
where we are ready to turn our 
customer over to an employee. If 
we beckon to the employee and say, 
“Come here, Jones, this is Mr. 
Henry Smith,” we shall be pro- 
ceeding absolutely in the wrong 
way. Call Jones, but address him 
as Mr. Jones and, in introducing 
him to the customer, give him his 
full name and title and introduce 
him as an equal to an equal. If we 
do anything less than this we are 
creating in the mind of the custo- 
mer the impression that Jones is an 
inferior and the seeds of dissatis- 
faction will have been sown in the 
brain of our client. It is all clear 
as crystal when we come to think 
it out, and if bank officers will go 
apart, each man by himself, and 
give only a little time each week 
to the cultivation of an introspec- 
tive habit, with a view to a scru- 
pulous and punctilious observation 
of those things which employees 
have a just right to claim from 
bank officers, the bank will be a 
gainer by a whole lot. 

What is the duty of officers 
and employees toward the public? 
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If what has been said be adhered 
to, and if a new process of educa- 
tion shall begin among our bank 
officers, based upon rational com- 
mon sense fundamentals, the truth 
of which.every sane man recog- 
nizes, the problem of how to treat 
a customer will lose much of its 
complexity, because no man will 
treat a customer uncivilly if he has 
educated himself to a point where 
he is incapable of incivility. A few 
of the more common things which 
have been noticed in banks all over 
the country upon the part of bank 
officers, and which ought to be 
rectified, are given below. 

Insufficient attention is some- 
times given to customers of lim- 
ited resources. We all like to look 
after the wants of the big man. 
Nothing is more natural. But we 
should never forget that a man 
or woman of the class who wishes 
to buy a $50 Liberty Bond, is en- 
titled to exactly the same respect 
and courtesy, to precisely the same 
careful and polite treatment, as we 
would give to one of the directors 
of our bank. 

I was in a large bank in Boston 
once, waiting for a senior officer 
to be disengaged, when my atten- 
tion was directed to an _ officer 
whose desk was near where I sat. 
A lady was standing by his desk. 
He signed a certificate of deposit 
and, stretching out his hand with 
the certificate therein, called out in 
a loud tone of voice: “Mrs. 
Brown!” The lady who was Mrs. 
Brown took it and went away. 
Now, can anyone tell me whether 
there is any good reason why that 
officer should not have arisen from 
his chair, addressed Mrs. Brown 
politely, and handed her the cer- 
tificate with a courteous expres- 
sion of hope that at some future 
time the bank might be of some 
further service to her? 
that the officer was busy. We 
know that bank officers are busy, 
but, cannot a bank officer be busy, 
and be a gentleman at the same 
time? The answer is that he can 
be and that he must educate himself 
to be. 

I was an interested ohserver upon 
a certain occasion of an argument 
in a Philadelphia bank between a 
bank officer and a customer. The 
customer was a woman and she 


had a check for $500 and she was 


Granted 


not known. The bank officer was 
coolly polite. He said he was very 
sorry but that the bank could not 
give her the money on the check 
unless, she identified herself. He 
was right. Of course, the bank 
could not pay the check when it 
did not know the person who pre- 
sented it. And yet, he was just as 
wrong as he could be. If he had 


been properly educated to his duty » 


toward the public as a bank official 
he would have taken the next step. 
He would have tried to help that 
woman to secure an identification. 
If necessary he would have sent a 


. clerk or messenger with her to 


someone who did know her and 
he never would have let go of her 
until he had put her in the way 
of securing what she wanted. In 
this special instance the woman left 
the bank; and, when she left it, 
she was its enemy, when, by a little 
extra care and diplomacy, she 
might have been turned into .a 
friend. 

The right kind of gossip between 
a bank officer and a customer as a 
rule is a good thing in its proper 
place, because it cultivates a 
close personal relationship between 
the two which is always a valuable 
asset to a bank; but, gossip between 
a customer and a bank officer, when 
another customer is waiting to be 
attended to, is not a good thing. 
If other people are waiting and 
demanding attention, the business 
between the officer and a given 
customer, while it should never be 
unduly hurried, should be disposed 
of as quickly as possible; and, by 
the same token, consultations be- 


New Names 


T is not too late for banks to 

be rechartered under new names 
or for new banking institutions to 
be started. During the present year 
we may expect to see many new 
financial institutions organized to 
take care of those who have the 
wealth of the country in their 
pockets at present, and appropri- 
ately named in order to attract this 
unusual per-capita distribution. 
Among the new banks rumored 
are: Plumbers’ National, House- 
maids’ Savings & Trust Company, 
Riveters’ Reserve Bank, Bricklay- 
ers’ Bank, Headwaiters’ & Check- 
ers’ Association for Savings, Steel 
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tween an officer and a brother of- 
ficer, or between an officer and an 
employee, when customers are 
waiting at the counter, demanding 
the attention of an officer, are al- 
ways injudicious. We should take 
care of our customer as quickly as 
possible. We should take care of 
him before giving our attention to 
other matters and, let us not be so 
buried in matters of small detail 
that we give office detail the pref- 
erence over the wants of our pa- 
trons. There should be clerks upon 
whom matters of minor detail 
should be thrown. It will not do 
for a bank officer to say that so 
many matters of detail rest on him 
that he has insufficient time to at- 
tend to the wants of the public. 
Delegate to others the authority 
to look after minor matters; and, 
when you do delegate authority, 
(say it seven times) delegate it! 
Throw it all off upon the subordi- 
nate. If he cannot be trusted with 
responsibility without molestation 
from you, then put another man in 
his place who can carry that bur- 
den. We cannot serve two mas- 
ters. We cannot be an officer, for 
instance, and be a chief clerk at 
the same time. 


The general conclusions, based 
on many years’ observation, are 
that what is needed in our banks 
and safe deposit vaults in the way 
of genuinely “Good Service” can 
be brought about by a changed 
attitude of officers toward each 
other, a changed attitude of officers 
toward employees, and a changed 
attitude of both officers and em- 
ployees toward the public. 


for Old Banks 


Workers’ Savings Bank, Dock 
Workers’ National Bank Garment 
Workers’ Trust Company, Ma- 
chinists’ Exchange Bank, Brother- 
oods’ Surplus Bank, Mine Work- 
ers’ Title & Trust Company, Plumb 
Plan Bank of Commerce, Long- 
shoremen’s Loan & Savings Bank. 
A splendid idea, after these banks 
are open for business, would be a 
provision in each charter for a spe- 
cial surplus out of which a fund 
could be created for aged and in- 
firm capitalists, bookkeepers, school- 
teachers, physiciaans and salaried 
and professional people generally.— 
Life. 


Proposed Amendments to 
Constitution and By-Laws 


(Notice to Members in Pursuance of 


HE following proposed amendments have been 
submitted to the General Secretary more than 
thirty days before the annual session of the 
General Convention to be held at Washington, 

D. C., October 18-22, 1920, and copies are herewith 
forwarded to every member of the Association in pur- 
suance of Article XII of the Constitution. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION 


M. A. Traylor, Chairman, President of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, Ill. 

C. H. McNider, President First National Bank, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Charles R. Miller, President Farmers Bank of Wil- 
mington, Wilmington, Del. 

Rome C. Stephenson, President St. Joseph Loan and 
Trust Co., South Bend, Ind. 

A. M. Graves, Cashier Red River National Bank, 
Clarksville, Texas. 

General Secretary G. E. Bowerman— Member ex- 
officio. 

General Counsel Thomas B. Paton—Member ex-officio. 


Amend the Constitution and By-laws of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association by striking out entirely the 
present Constitution and By-laws and substituting 
therefor the Constitution as printed below. (Note: 
The By-laws, also printed below, are not presented as 
proposed amendments to the present Constitution and 
By-laws, but for information of members, it being in- 
tended to present same to the Executive Council for 
adoption. ) 


PREFATORY NOTE 


In rewriting the Constitution with a number of detailed 
changes in many of its provisions, which experience has shown 
to be necessary, the general structure or outline has also been 
changed by removing many of the administrative provisions 
from the Constitution and placing them in the By-laws where 
they more properly belong. The present Constitution is com- 
posed of twelve articles. The subjects of these, as well as of 
the newly drafted Constitution, are shown below: 


CoNSTITUTION REVISION 


. Name. I. Name. 
. Membership. II. Membership. 
. General Convention. III. General Convention. 
. Officers. IV. Officers. 
. Executive Council. V. Nominating Committee. 
. General Convention VI. General Convention 
Committees. Committees. 
. Resolutions. . Executive Council. 
. Currency Commission. . Administrative Com- 
mittee. 
. Determination of As- 
sociation Policy. 
. Divisions and 
Sections. 
. Amendments, 


. Agricultural Com- 
mission. 

. Nominating Committee. 

. Sections. 

. Amendments. 


Article XII, Section 1 of the Constitution) 


It will be seen that the first four articles cover the same 
subjects dealing with the Name, Membership, General Con- 
vention and Officers of the Association. It has been deemed 
more appropriate to follow this with the articles which deal 
with the Nominating Committee and with the General Con- 
vention Committees, as they relate to matters connected with 
the General Convention; Article V has, therefore, been trans- 
posed from Article X of the present Constitution. 

Proceeding with the construction of the Revision, after the 
provisions connected with the General Convention, come the 
provisions .relative to the Executive Council, which is the 
main administrative body. This is made Article VII of the 
Revision, corresponding with Article V of the present Con- 
stitution. In connection with this Article the provisions re- 
lative to the duties of the officers elected by the Executive 
Council and the creation and functions of Committees created 
by the Executive Council, have been placed in the By-laws, 
a general provision being made,in the Constitution that the 
Executive Council shall have power to create and enforce 
By-laws for the administration of the Association’s affairs. 
As these administrative provisions are more subject to change 
from time to time, it is desirable that they be incorporated 
in the By-laws which can be more readily amended. 

The provisions of Articles VIII and IX oi the present 
Constitution for the creation of a Currency Commission and 
Agricultural Commission, have been removed to the By-laws 
where provision is made for the creation of Commissions on 
Economic Policy (being the Currency Commission with ampli- 
fied powers) Agriculture, Public Relations and Commerce 
and Marine to be appointed by the President subject to con- 
firmation by the Administrative Committee. 

Following Article VII of the Revision, the subject of Article 
VIII is the Administrative Committee which is made a Con- 
stitutional Committee and given the administration of the 
affairs of the Association during the interim between the 
sessions of the General Convention and of the Executive 
Council. Then follows Article IX upon “Determination of 
Association Policy” which incorporates the provisions of 
Article VII of the present Constitution covering resolutions. 
Article X of the Revision, relating to “Divisions and Sections” 
and Article XI to “Amendments” correspond with Articles 
XI and XII of the present Constitution. 

If we may make a comparison with the National or State 
Government, the Revision is drawn on the theory that the 
General Convention represents the people wherein the initia- 
tive and ultimate power rests and that the Executive Council 
is the Legislative body which makes and changes the laws 
from time to time in the administration of the affairs of the 
body politic. These laws are contained in the By-laws wherein 
provision is made for the efficient and orderly conduct of the 
affairs by Executive and Legal Departments, Officers and 
Committees working under the direction and control of the 
Executive Council and of the Administrative Committee 
which virtually is given the powers of the Executive Council 
between meetings of that body. 

The explanation of detailed changes will be made in sep- 
arate notes. 


Constitution 
of the 


American Bankers Association 


DECLARATION 


In order to promote the general welfare and usefulness 
of banks and financial institutions. and to secure uniformity 
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of action, together with the practical benefits to be derived 
from personal acquaintance and from the discussion of sub- 
jects of importance to the banking and commercial interests 
of the country, and especially in order to secure the proper 
consideration of questions regarding the financial and com- 
mercial usages, customs and laws which affect the banking 
interests of the entire country, and for protection against 
loss by crime, we submit the following Constitution and By- 
laws for The American Bankers Association. 


Note. The only change’ in the Declaration is the sub- 
stituting of the word “Financial” for “Banking” in the 
phrase “in order to promote the general welfare and use- 
fulness of banks and financial institutions,” etc. 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I 


Section 1. This Association shall be 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION.” 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Any National Bank, State Bank, Savings Bank, 
Trust Company, Private Banker, Banking Firm, and branch 
of any of such, any Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, and Secretary of any State Bankers’ Association, 
located within the territory of the United States or its de- 
pendencies, may become a member of this Association upon 
application to the Executive Manager, who may in his dis- 
cretion, submit such applicatidn before acceptance to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee for their approval or disapproval. 

Note. This is Section 1 of Article II of the present 

Constitution changed so that an impracticable duty of 

approval by the Membership Committee of each application 

for membership is removed. The Executive Manager 

(title changed from General Secretary) receives applica- 

tions and is given discretion to submit any application to 

the Administrative Committee for approval or disapproval. 


called “THE 


Section 2. The members shall pay to the Treasurer or 
Assistant Treasurer of the Association such annual dues as 
shall be determined by the By-laws. 


Note. Section 2, Article II of present Constitution. 
The words “or Assistant Treasurer” are added. 


Section 3. Each member shall be entitled to representa- 
tion in the General Convention of the Association either by 
delegate or in person. A delegate shall, if required, present 
his authorization to the Convention. 


Nore. Section 3, Article II, Constitution, phraseology 
abbreviated. 


Section 4. A member may be suspended or expelled for 
due cause by a two-thirds vote of the Executive Counci!, but 
only upon charges in writing, signed by the complainant and 
after he has had due notice thereof and opportunity to make 


defense. The tender of renewal dues by any member may 
also be refused, and the Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer 
instructed not to receive same when in the opinion of the 
Executive Manager for good cause such member is not en- 
titled to continue membership, but in such event the member 
shall have a right of appeal to the Administrative Committee, 
who shall render a decision at its next meeting; which decision 
shall be final unless reversed by the Executive Council. 


Note. Section 4, Article II, Constitution, phraseology 
abbreviated; also provision inserted enabling the Associa- 
tion to refuse to continue an undesirable member. 


Section 5. Non-payment of membership dues within thirty 
days after the same are due shall result in forfeiture of all 
privileges of membership until payment thereof, and failure 
to pay such dues within three months after same are due shall 
result in forfeiture of membership; but a member may there- 
after be reinstated upon application to the Executive Manager 
and payment of all dues in arrears. 


Note. Section 5, Article II, Constitution. Provision 
eliminated making consent of President necessary to rein- 
statement. Also provides that member in arrears 30 days 
forfeits all privileges of membership until payment, instead 
of protective benefits only. 


_ Section 6. Members located within any of the deperden- 
cies of the United States shall not be entitled to protective 
benefits. 


Note. A new provision. 


Section 7. Associate members consisting of banks and 
bankers located elsewhere than within the territory of the 
United States and its dependencies, may be elected as members 
now are. Such members shall have the privileges of member- 
ship, except protective benefits and the right to vote. 


Norte. Section 6, Article II, Constitution. 


Section 8. The Federal reserve banks and Federal land 
banks shall be eligible as special members with all the rights 
and privileges of membership, subject to such restrictions 
upon active participation in the affairs of the Association, office 
holding or such other restrictions as the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Farm Loan Board, respectively, may 
choose to impose; and such special members shall not be 
bound by resolutions or declarations of policy by the Asso- 
ciation, its Executive Council or any of its committees. 


Note. Section 7, Article II, Constitution. 


Section 9. The word “state” or “states” as in this Con- 
stitution contained shall be held and construed to include 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and the Panama Canal Zone. 

Notr. Section 8, Article II, Constitution. 


ARTICLE III 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Section 1. The supreme authority of the Association is 
vested in the General Convention. 


Norte. Section 1, Article III, Constitution. 


Section 2. The General Convention of the Association 
shall meet in annual session at such time and place as shall 
be fixed by the Executive Council. Special sessions of the 
General Convention shall be ordered by the President and 
Executive Manager who shall fix the time and place thereof 
and issue the call therefor to members, upon request in 
writing of one-third of the membership of the Association or 
three-fourths of the members of the Executive Council made 
to the President. 


Note. Section 2, Article III, Constitution. The pro- 
vision making it the duty of the Executive Council to set 
aside a day following the Convention for meeting pur- 
poses has been eliminated, being covered in Article VII, 
Section 7, of the Revision. Joint fixing by President and 
Executive Manager of time and place of special sessions 
is also provided, instead of by Executive Manager (Gen- 
eral Secretary) alone. 


Section 3. The General Convention shall consist of 
representatives duly authorized by the several members and 
of individual members in person who shall be styled dele- 
gates. Floor privileges of delegates but without vote shall be 
extended to all former Presidents of the Association not 
qualified as delegates. Each delegate, other than an in- 
dividual member, shall be an officer, director, trustee, manager 
or partner of the authorizing member. Substitutes for dele- 
gates shall not be permitted and no delegate shall represent 
more than one memDer. The delegates present at any ses- 
sion of the General Convention shall constitute a quorum. 


Note. Sections 3, 4 and 5, Article III, Constitution; 
language abbreviated. 


Section 4. The General Convention at its annual session 
shall elect a President and a First and Second Vice-President 
of the Association, each of whom shall have the qualifications 
of a delegate and who shall be installed in office at the close 
of the last day’s session. Such officers shall serve until the 
next succeeding election and until their successors are duly 
installed -in office and shall not be eligible to immediate re- 
election to the same position after a full term of service. 


Note. Section 6, Article III, Constitution; language 
abbreviated. Provision eliminated that General Conven- 
tion shall elect or appoint such other officers or employees 
as it sees fit. 
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Section 5. Delegates shall vote in person only, and no 
delegate shall represent-more than one member. All votes 
shall be viva voce unless otherwise ordered, or hereinafter 
otherwise provided, but any delegate may demand a division 
of the house, and upon the demand of fifty delegates the 
roll of the Convention shall be called upon any pending 
question, in the following manner: The presiding officer shall 
announce the call and submit the question; whereupon the 
vice-president of each state (or in his ‘absence a Chairman 
selected in his stead) shall poll the votes of the delegates 
in Convention from such state, and as the roll of states is 
called, arise in place and announce the vote as polled. If 
the vote so announced®is challenged, the Executive Manager 
shall poll the vote of such state and announce the result. 
Any members not included in any state may announce their 
votes at the end of the call of states. Election of officers 
shall be by ballot, but when a single nominee is presented for 
any office the ballot may be dispensed with, and the vote 
taken viva voce. 

Note. Section 7, Article III, Constitution. P-ovision 
that roll be called upon any pending question “in manner 
prescribed by By-law” changed to “in the following man- 
ner,’ and By-law provision incorporated in section, for 
easy reference. 


Section 6. All proceedings of the General Convention 
shall be regulated by the ordinary rules of American Parlia- 
mentary procedure, except as otherwise determined herein, or 
by By-law, or rule of the Association. 

Nore. Section 8, Article III, Constitution. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 


Section 1. The President of the Association shall preside 
at all sessions, annual or special of the General Conven- 
tion. He shall be a member ex-officio of the Executive 
Council and shall preside at its meetings and at meetings 
of the Administrative Committee. He shall have power to 
appoint Committees on any special subject from the member- 
ship of the Association and to authorize the incurring of 
expenses by such committees not exceeding in the aggregate 
the sum of $5,000. He shall have power to fill vacancies 
in all committees and commissions, not otherwise expressly 
provided for, and in the office of State Vice-President, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Administrative Committee. He 
shall perform such duties as may be imposed upon him by 
this Constitution, by the By-laws of the Association, by 
resolution of the General Convention and by direction of the 
Executive Council or Administrative Committee. He shall 
make a formal annual report to the General Convention at 
its annual session summarizing the general condition of the 
Association and shall make report of his activities at each 
meeting of the Executive Council and of the Administrative 
Committee. 


Nore. Section 1, Article IV, Constitution. The 
powers and duties of the President have been amplified. 
In addition to the powers provided in the present Consti- 
tution, he is made presiding officer of the Administrative 
Committee, is given power to appoint Committees on any 
special subject and to authorize the incurring of ex- 
penses of such Committees up to $5,000 in the aggregate; 
he performs duties imposed upon him by the Adminis- 
trative Committee, and is also given the power to fill 
vacancies in Committees and Commissions and in the 
office of State Vice-President subject to approval of the 
Administrative Committee. In addition to annual report 
to the General Convention, he also is to make reports at 
each meeting of the Executive Council and Administrative 
Committee. 


Vicr-PRESIDENTS 


Section 2. The First Vice-President shall, during the 
absence or inability of the President, perform the duties of 
the President and in case of death, resignation or vacancy 
in the office of the President he shall become President of 
the Association for the unexpired term. Similar duties shall 
devolve on the Second Vice-President in the absence or in- 


ability of both President and First Vice-President and in 
case of death, resignation or vacancy in the office of both, 
the Second Vice-President shall become President for the 
unexpired term. 


Nore. Section 2, Article IV, Constitution. The pro- 
vision excluding the first vice-president from presiding 
over the Executive Council in the absence of the Presi- 
dent is removed. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Section 3. The members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in each state shall annually elect a State Vice-President 
in the manner prescrifi#d by the By-laws, whose duty it shall 
be to preside at meetings of the members in their respective 
states or at the time of the annual convention of this Asso- 
ciation and to enforce the rules and regulations of this Asso- 
ciation as to such membership. In the absence of the State 
Vice-President from any duly called meeting, a Chairman 
elected at the meeting shall preside. State Vice-Presidents 
shall hold office as follows: (a) Where elected at a State 
Convention preceding the General Convention in any year, 
from the opening of the Annual Session of the General Con- 
vention first ensuing after their election until the opening 
of the Annual Session of the General Convention then next 
ensuing, provided that if, in such ensuing year, the State Con- 
vention has not been held at the time of the General Con- 
vention the State Vice-President shall continue in office until 
certification of the election of his successor, but not beyond 
the end of the calendar year. (b) Where elected at a State 
Convention succeeding the General Convention in any year, 
from the date of receipt of certification of such election by 
the State Secretary to the Executive Manager until the open- 
ing of the Annual Session of the General Convention in the 
ensuing year, provided that if at such time the State Con- 
vention has not yet been held, then until certification of the 
election of his successor, but not beyond the end of the 
calendar year. 


Norte. Section 3, Article IV, Constitution. The pro- 
vision that vacancies shall be filled by the Administrative 
Committee is eliminated, such function being included 
among the powers of the President. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


Section 4. Associate members in Canada, Cuba, Isle of 
Pines, Mexico, Panama, Santo Domingo, Costa Rica, Vene- 
zuela and other foreign countries in Central and South 
America shall have a Vice-President for each such country, 
to be elected annually by the Executive Council at its first 
meeting after the annual convention from the membership 
of such foreign countries respectively. 


Note. Section 4, Article IV, Constitution. 


VACANCY IN ELECTIVE OFFICES 


Section 5. In case any officer elected at the General Con- 
vention shall sever his connection with the banking business, 
it shall be the duty of the Administrative Committee upon 
presentation of sufficient evidence of that fact, to declare a 
vacancy in such position, which shall thereby become vacant. 
The Executive Council may remove, and the Administrative 
Committee in the interim between meetings of the Executive 
Council may suspend, any of such officers for cause. 

Note. This is a new section which automatically re- 
moves from his functions and position any elective officer 
who goes out of the banking business; and also vests in 
the Executive Council a power, which should necessarily 
reside somewhere, to remove any elective officer where 
there is good cause for such removal; with corresponding 
power in the Administrative Committee to suspend any 
such officer for cause in the interim between meetings of 
the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE V 
NoMINATING COMMITTEE 


The members of the American Bankers Association in 
each state shall annually elect a member of the Nominating 
Committee and an alternate in the manner prescribed by the 
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By-Laws. If in any year the annual convention of a State 
Bankers’ Association has not been held at the time of the 
annual convention of this Association, the member and alter- 
nate elected at the previous annual convention of the State 
Association shall act at the annual convention of this Asso- 
ciation. If, in the ensuing year, the annual convention of the 
State Association is held prior to the annual convention of 
this Association a member and alternate shall be then and 
there elected who shall act at the next ensuing General Con- 
vention of this Association, and the member and alternate 
elected at the State Convention in the preceding year shall not 
act unless re-elected. It shall be the duty of such Nominat- 
ing Committee to meet as soon as practicable after the first 
adjournment of the General Convention assembled in annual 
session, next ensuing after their election, at the call of the 
Executive Manager, and organize by the selection of a chair- 
man and secretary from their number. They shall recom- 
mend a candidate or candidates for President, and a can- 
didate or candidates for First and Second Vice-Presidents, 
and the Nominating Committee shall make report of its 
recommendation so made, at the time fixed in the program 
for the nomination of officers. The nominations or recom- 
mendations made by the committee shall not exclude the 
name of any person otherwise nominated in the Convention, 
and under the regular order for the election of officers any 
delegate may place in nomination any qualified member for 
President or First or Second Vice-Presidents, or for all. 
The regular order for the election of officers shall immediately 
follow the report of the Nominating Committee. 

Note. Article X of present Constitution. No  sub- 
stantial changes in phraseology, except that provision is 
made for report of the Nominating Committee “at the 
time fixed in the program for the nomination of officers.” 


ARTICLE VI 
GENERAL CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Section 1. Committees created by the General Conven- 
tion for any purpose of its pending work shall report during 


the session of the Convention. Such Committees shall be ap- 
pointed by the President unless otherwise ordered and shall 
expire upon report made, and in the absence of report, at the 
adjournment of the Convention. 

Section 2. Special Committees created by the General 
Convention to which may be referred any subject for con- 
sideration during the interim between sessions of the Gen- 
eral Convention, may be appointed by the General Convention 
or by the President, and in the absence of other action, shall 
be appointed by the President. Such Committees shall, unless 
otherwise ordered, make report in writing to the General 
Convention at the next ensuing Annual Session, and shall 
expire at such ensuing Annual Session, unless continued by 
action of the General Conyention. 

Note. Sections 1 and 2 of Article VI, Constitution; 

with no substantial changes in phraseology. Sections 3 

and 4 of Article VI of the present Constitution have been 

eliminated. Section 3 providing for Standing Committees 
has never been utilized since its adoption and is unneces- 
sary. .Committees whose work is of a permanent nature 
have, notwithstanding Section 3, always been created as 
permanent Council committees or as commissions, such 
as the Agricultural Commission. Section 4 providing for 

a special order of business on the program for the con- 

tinuance of committees, etc., does not work well in practice. 


ARTICLE VII 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Section 1. The administration of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation during the interim between sessions of the General 
Convention, and subject to the direction of the General 
Convention, is imposed upon “The Executive Council.” 


Nore. Section 1, Article V, Constitution unchanged. 
Section 2. The Executive Council shall be composed of 
members elected by the states, and the District of Columbia, 
and of the President of the Association, the First and Second 
Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex-Presidents of the As- 
sociation for a period of three years immediately after the 
expiration of their terms of office as President, five members 


at large to be appointed by the President at the beginning of 
his term with the approval of the Administrative Committee 
and the Presidents and First Vice-Presidents of the Divisions 
and Sections, ex-officio. The Chairmen of any Commissions 
which shall be created under the By-laws shall also be mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. 


Note. Section 2, Article V, Constitution. Additions 
are made to the membership of the Executive Council of 
five members at large. The provision that “The Chairmen 
of the Currency Commission and of the Agricultural Com. 
mission shall also be members, ex-officio, of the Executiye 
Council” is changed to read: ‘The Chairmen of any Com. 
missions which shall be created under the By-Laws shall 
also be members of the Executive Council.” Provision jg 
made in the By-Laws for Commissions on Economic 
Policy (being the Currency Commission with enlarged 
powers), Agriculture, Public Relations and Commerce and 
Marine. 


Section 3. The elective membership of the Executive 
Council shall be apportioned as equitably as may be among 
the states, in proportion to the Association membership in 
each, and such apportionment and the time and manner of 
election shall be regulated by By-Law. 


Note. Section 3, Article V, Constitution. 


Section 4. A member of the Executive Council shall have 
the same qualifications as a delegate to the General Conven- 
tion, and shall forfeit such membership by removal from the 
state, or district by which he shall have been elected, or by 
the loss of any qualification required of a delegate, or by 
absence from two consecutive sessions of the Executive 
Council without satisfactory excuse, in which event such for- 
feiture shall be declared by the Administrative Committee. 
In the event of any vacancy in the elective membership it 
shall be the duty of the Executive Manager to notify the 
State Vice-President of the vacancy. 


Note. Section 4, Article V, Constitution. Provision 
is added for notification of State Vice-President in case 
of vacancy. Provision is also added for forfeiture of 
membership on the Executive Council by absence from two 
consecutive sessions without satisfactory excuse. 


Section 5. The term of office of the elected members of the 
Executive Council shall be three years, beginning with the meet- 


ing of the Executive Council for organization provided in Sec- ' 


tion 7 of this Article, then next ensuing after such member’s 
election and the term of office of the five members at large 
appointed by the President shall be one year to begin with the 
term of the elected members. Such members at large shall 
be eligible for reappointment but shall be ineligible for a 
consecutive term of more than three years. Any vacancy 
in the elective membership occasioned by death, resignation 
or other cause shall be filled by the proper state, or district 
as members of the Executive Council are chosen, but for the 
unexpired term only, except that the Vice-President for each 
state shall have power to select a member to fill a vacancy 
on the Executive Council until the next regular meeting of 
the State Association, and no person who shall have served a 
full term of three years as a member of the Executive 
Council shall be eligible to membership in the Executive 
Council for any term beginning with the expiration of such 
full term. Where, however, in any year, the annual con- 
vention of a State.Bankers’ Association has not been held at 
the time of the annual meeting of the American Bankers 
Association, the member or members from such state whose 
three-year term would otherwise expire, as above provided, 
shall continue in office until the beginning of the term of 
their successor or successors, but not beyond the end of the 
calendar year; and where the annual state convention is held 
subsequent to the annual meeting of the American Bankers 
Association in such year, the term of office of the newly 
elected member or members shall begin from the date of 
receipt of certification of such election by the State Secre- 
tary to the Executive Manager of this Association, and shall 
end with the beginning of the meeting of the Executive 
Council for organization provided in Section 7 of this Article 
in the third year thereafter, which term shall be deemed a 


full three-year term as herein provided. 


Nore. Section 5, Article V, Constitution. Provision is 
added fixing one-year term of office for members at large, 
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of not more than three years. 


CLASSES OF ELECTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Section 6. The Council shall be composed as nearly as 
may be of three equal classes of elected members, namely : 
members having one year to serve, members having two years 
to serve, and members having three years to serve. If at any 
time these classes vary in number so as to materially inter- 
fere with an annual one-third change in the elected member- 
ship of the Executive Council, the Council shall direct in the 
succeeding elections such variations in terms of members to 
be elected as shall restore equality in numbers of members 
in the classes as nearly as may be. 


Note. Section 6, Article V, Constitution unchanged. 


MEETINGS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Section 7. The Executive Council shall meet in session 
for organization and other duties, immediately or within 
forty-eight hours after the final adjournment of the Annual 
Session of the General Convention, and also annually in the 
spring of the year, and at such other times as the Council 
may determine. Special meetings of the Executive Council 
may be called upon the request of one-fourth of its members, 
made in writing to the Executive Manager accompariied by 
reasons for the calling of such meeting, whereupon the Exec- 
utive Manager shall give two weeks’ notice to the members 
of the time and place of such meeting. A majority of the 
members of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 


Nore. Section 8, Article V, Constitution. Provision is 
made for the Spring meeting of the Executive Council in 
addition to the Fall meeting. The provision for calling 
special sessions is amended by requiring written request 
of twenty-five instead of ten, members and that the re- 
quest shall be accompanied by reasons. Section 7 of 
Article V providing that the President shall be Chairman 
of the Executive Council and in his absence the Council 
shall elect a Chairman, has been omitted, as elsewhere the 
President is made presiding officer and in his absence, the 
Vice-President. 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Section 8 The Executive Council at the meeting for or- 
ganization provided for in Section 7 of this Article shall elect 
an Executive Manager, a General Counsel and a Treasurer, 
who shall be coordinate officers and shall, by By-law, provide 
the functions and duties of such officers and at its discretion 
the Council may remove any or all of such officers and any or 
all subordinate officers or employees of the Association ap- 
pointed or authorized by the Administrative Committee or by 
any division, section, commission, committee or coordinate 
oficer of the Association from office or employment. The 
Executive Council shall exercise general supervision and 
ultimate control over the employment and removal of all 
officers and employees of the Association and over the 
amounts of all salaries and compensations fixed or paid 
directly or indirectly from the funds of the Association. The 
term of office of the Treasurer shall begin on December first 
following the date of his election by the Executive Council. 

Nore. Section 9, Article V, Constitution. This section 
is changed so as to confine the functions of the Executive 

Council, so far as the election of officers is concerned, 

to the three co-ordinate officers, Executive Manager, Gen- 

eral Counsel and Treasurer. In Article VIII of this Re- 
vision the power is vested in the Administrative Com- 
mittee to appoint a Secretary, who shall be a subordinate 
of the Executive Manager and an Assistant Treasurer, 
who may be the same person; also to appoint or authorize 
the appointment of other subordinate officers and em- 

Ployees as occasion may require. In provisions of the 

By-laws, the authority to employ, subject to the approval 

of the Administrative Committee, one or more assistants 

and other subordinate officers and employees in the Exec- 
utive Department, is devolved upon the Executive Manager 
and the authority subject to like approval, to employ legal 
and clerical assistants, in the Legal Department, is vested 


in the General Counsel. 


with eligibility for reappointment for a consecutive term 


The power of removal of officers and employees vested 
in the Executive Council is retained and a general super- 
vision and ultimate control of employment, removal and 
salary-fixing is provided, the specific function of fixing 
and adjusting salaries, subject to approval of the Execu- 
tive Council, being vested in the Administrative Committee 
in Article VIII. 


GENERAL FUNCTIONS 


Section 9. The Executive Council shall have in charge 
the business of the Association, subject to the control and 
direction of the General Convention; it shall execute the 
directions and resolutions of the General Convention not 
otherwise executed or provided for; it shall arrange for the 
holding of and programs for the annual and special sessions 
of the General Convention, and shall provide for the taking 
and preserving of the records and proceedings of all such 
sessions; it shall provide for the taking and preserving of the 
records of its own proceedings, and exhibit the same to the 
General Convention when so directed; it shall have charge 
of the finances of the Association and authorize the incurring 
and payment of all proper expenses of the Association; it 
shall have power in case of necessity to borrow money and 
hypothecate the securities of the Association and designate 
the officers who shall do such borrowing; make appropria- 
tions and scrutinize the disbursements thereof, but no ap- 
propriations or disbursements shall be made in excess of the 
revenues of the Association and before making specific ap- 
propriations, not less than five per cent. of the estimated 
revenues for the year shall be set aside as a current or 
emergency fund, from which appropriations may be made 
during the year as occasion may arise, for the general pur- 
poses of the Association either in connection with larger 
affairs of national importance or for emergency expenses; 
supervise and control the receipt and disbursement of all 
moneys of the Association; require detailed statements of all 
moneys expended with the proper vouchers therefor; audit or 
cause to be audited annually all receipts and disbursements, 
and submit a statement of all receipts and disbursements to 
the annual session of the General Convention, together with 
a certificate by the Auditors as to the correctness of the state- 
ment and that the requirements of this section have been 
complied with. It shall, if required, submit to the annual 
session of the General Convention an estimate of the probable 
expenditures for the current fiscal year and a schedule of 
proposed appropriations therefor. It shall designate the 
depositaries for all Association funds, make or authorize the 
temporary investment of surplus funds in any securities 
which may be designated and have full power of sale, ex- 
change or substitution of all securities of the Association; 
provide a custodian for the care of all securities of the 
Association; and shall submit to the annual session of the 
General Convention a report covering the official acts and 
proceedings of the Executive Council for the part of the year 
ending with the beginning of the annual session then as- 
sembled. The Executive Council may delegate to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee any of its duties of administration. 

The Executive Council shall have power and it shall be 
its duty to create, amend and enforce By-laws for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Association, which By-laws 
shall be valid and effective from the time of their adoption by 
the Executive Council as therein provided. 

Note. Section 10, Article V, Constitution, with a few 
changes and additions as follows: 

(1) The power to “authorize and pay all proper ex- 
penses of the Association” is changed to “authorize the 
incurring and payment of all proper expenses,” etc.; (2) 
an express power to borrow money and pledge securities 
is inserted, the exercise of this power sometimes being 
necessary; (3) provision is added for not less than five 
per cent. emergency fund before making specific appro- 
priations either for purpose of larger affairs or for emerg- 
ency expenses. Heretofore, when, during the year, some 
important subject has arisen requiring activity on the part 
of the Association (e. g., the railroad bill when pending), 
there has been no fund available for necessary expenses; 
or when some specific matter has arisen, such as the in- 
junction suit against the Houston Bank and Trust Co., 


there has been no specific fund available, hence the neces- 
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sity for this provision; (4) the provision giving power to 
“fix the amounts of all salaries and compensations paid 
directly or indirectly from the funds of the Association” 
is eliminated and that power is given to the Administrative 
Committee while the Executive Council, as is seen in 
Section 8 above, is given the power to “exercise a super- 
vision and ultimate control over the employment and 
removal of all officers and employees of the Association and 
over the amounts of all salaries and compensations fixed 
or paid directiy or indirectly from the funds of the Asso- 
ciation.” It is clearly more practicable for the Adminis- 
trative Committee to exercise the salary-fixing function 
while retaining in the Executive Council the ultimate 
power of control; (5) clause is added expressly empower- 
ing the Executive Council to make or authorize the tem- 
porary investment of surplus in securities; (6) the Exec- 
utive Council is authorized to delegate any of its duties 
to the Administrative Committee; (7) the Executive 
Council is given power to create, amend and enforce By- 
laws for the administration of the Association’s affairs. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THe ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


The administration of the affairs of the Association dur- 
ing the interim between sessions of the General Conventior 
and of the Executive Council and subject to the direction of 
the General Convention and Executive Council, is imposed 
upon the Administrative Committee. 


MEMBERS 


The Administrative Committee shall consist of four elec- 
tive members of the Executive Council whose terms of office 
shall continue during their terms of membership on the 
Council but not exceeding two years, and who shall at the 
time of their election reside in one of the Federal Reserve 
Districts which is not already represented on the Adminis- 
trative Committee; also the President, First and Second Vice- 
Presidents and last living ex-president of the Association; 
also the Presidents of the National Bank Division, State 
Bank Division, Savings Bank Division and Trust Company 
Division. In the absence from any meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the President of any said Division, the 
First Vice-President thereof may act in his place. 

At the first meeting of the Executive Council after the 
adoption of this Constitution, said Council shall elect from 
its elective membership one member of the Administrative 
Committee to serve thereon for the term of one year, and two 
members to serve thereon for the term of two years, and 
annually thereafter at the meeting for organization provided in 
Section 7 of Article VII shall elect two such members to 
serve for two years; provided that at the first meeting after 
the adoption of this Constitution, any elective member of the 
Administrative Committee previously elected and whose term 
on the Council has not expired shall continue as a member 
until the expiration of his term of membership on the Council. 


FUNCTIONS 


The Administrative Committee shall perform in the in- 
terim between the meetings of the Executive Council, all 
such duties of administration as shall be enjoined upon the 
Committee by the Executive Council, and all powers and 
duties of administration vested in the Executive Council not 
performed by said Council nor expressly delegated to the 
Administrative Committee nor otherwise especially provided 
for by the Executive Council, and the said committee shall 
report a memorandum of all its proceedings to the Executive 
Council at its meetings for approval. 

The Administrative Committee shall, subject to the con- 
trol of the Executive Council, have general supervision over 
all divisions, sections, commissions and committees, either such 
as may be created under this Constitution, or by resolution of 
the General Convention, or under the By-laws, or by act of the 
Executive Council or by any Division or Section of the Asso- 
ciation, and shall decide and adjust all conflicts of jurisdiction 
between them, which decision shall be final unless and until 
reversed by the Executive Council at its next meeting. All 
divisions, sections, commissions and committees under the 
supervisory control of the Administrative Committee shall 
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upon request of the Administrative Committee report any ag. 
tion undertaken to the Administrative Committee. 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


The Administrative Committee shall meet for organiga- 
tion and other duties immediately or within forty-eight hours 
after the first meeting of the Executive Council after the 
Annual Convention in each year and shall appoint a Secretary 
of the Association who shall be a subordinate of the Execy- 
tive Manager and an Assistant Treasurer and may in its dis- 
cretion appoint one person to serve in both capacities. The 
functions and duties of the Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer shall be prescribed by By-law. 

The -Administrative Committee shall have power to appoint 
or authorize the appointment of other subordinate officers 
and employees, as occasion may require, and to remove from 
office or employment at any time all subordinate officers or 
employees, whether appointed by it, or by any coordinate 
officer subject to its approval; and subject to the approval of 
the Executive Council may fix and adjust the salaries or com- 
pensation of all coordinate and subordinate officers and em- 
ployees of the Association, including salaried officers and 
employees of any division, section, commission or committee 
of the Association, or authorize the fixing and adjustment of 
salaries of all subordinate officers and employees. 

The Administrative Committee may, during the interim 
between meetings of the Executive Council, suspend any co- 
ordinate officer for cause. 

The Administrative Committee shall have power to ap- 
point committees from the membership of the Association 
or of the Executive Council for the purpose of any work 
within its jurisdiction. 

Note. Section 15 (d) and Section 16 (d), Article V, 
Constitution. The Administrative Committee is made a 
Constitutional Committee with power to administer the 
affairs of the Association between meetings of the Execu- 
tive Council, subject to its direction. The membership 
remains the same except the number of elective members 
of the Executive Council is increased to four, instead of 
two, being equal to the number of members representing 
the divisions, such members to serve for two years, and 
two to be elected annually. The power of appointing sub- 
ordinate officers and employees or of authorizing their 
appointment and the power of removal of such officers and 
employees is lodged with the Administrative Committee; 
also the fixing and adjusting of salaries, subject to approval 
of the Executive Council. The Committee is given the 
power to suspend any coordinate officer for cause. Super- 
visory power over Committees, Commissions, Divisions and 
Sections is broadened. The Committee is also given power 
to appoint Committees for special work from the mem- 
bership of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX 
DETERMINATION OF ASSOCIATION PoLicy 


Section 1. Decisions upon matters of economic, financial 
or legislative policy or upon any subject matter, including 
authorization of appropriate action, shall be made by vote of a 
majority of the delegates present and voting at any session of 
the General Convention either upon a resolution presented or 
motion made by any delegate or by adoption of a recommenda- 
tion in the report of the Executive Council or of any commit 
tee, commission, division, section or officer made to the Gen- 
eral Convention. Provided that resolutions or subject matter 
to be presented for the consideration and action of the Gen- 
eral Convention by any delegate and not recommended in 4 
report as above provided, other than upon points of order, 
questions of procedure or privilege or matters of courtesy, 
shall be filed with the Executive Manager at least fifteen days 


before the annual session of the General Convention and shall ' 


be submitted by him to the Executive Council at a meeting 
held preceding such Convention for approval or disapproval 
and shall be reported by the Executive Council to the Gen 
eral Convention with such approval or disapproval under the 
appropriate order of business for consideration and action; 
but any delegate desiring to submit any resolution or subject 
matter in any session of the General Convention may present 
same under the appropriate order and the resolution or stb- 
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ject matter shall be read for the information of the Conven- 
tion, whereupon the presiding officer shall, without debate, 
submit the following question to the Convention: “Shall the 
resolution (or the subject matter proposed) be considered by 
the Convention?” If the question is determined affirmatively 
by two hundred of the members present in Convention and 
voting, the resolution or subject matter shall be in regular 
order and shall be considered and acted upon accordingly; 
provided that this section shall not apply to any proposed 
amendment of the Constitution. 


Section 2. In the interim between sessions of the Gen- 
eral Convention, decisions upon matters of policy and action 
not inconsistent with any previous decision of the General 
Convention shall be made in the manner provided by the 
By-laws and all such decisions shall be reported to the Gen- 
eral Convention for approval or disapproval. and shall be 
valid unless and until disapproved. 

Note. Provision is made in Article IX for determin- 
ing the policy of the Association at the time of the Gen- 
eral Convention, including the subject of presentation of 
resolutions by delegates as contained in Article VII of the 
present Constitution, except that two hundred affirmative 
votes are required for consideration of a resolution offered 
on the floor of the Convention by a delegate where the 
requirement of filing fifteen days before the Annual Con- 
vention has not been complied with. By-laws are authorized 
to provide the manner of determining the policy of the 
Association in the interim between sessions of the Gen- 
eral Convention. 


ARTICLE X 
DIvISIONS AND SECTIONS 


Section 1. Divisions of the Association may be authorized 
or confirmed and regulated by By-laws of the Association for 
the promotion of the welfare of the different business classes 
of the membership, and any member of the Association may 
become a member of such Division or Divisions as may best 
benefit such member’s busjness interests, provided, however, 
that no such member shall have the right to vote in more 
than one Division, and shall at the time of becoming a mem- 
ber in more than one Division designate in which Division 
he will exercise the right to vote by giving notice to the 
Deputy Manager acting as Secretary of said Division, which 
designation cannot be changed until an intervening Annual 
Election. 


Section 2. Sections of the Association representing reg- 
ularly organized Clearing House Associations, Secretaries of 
State Bankers Associations, and the American Institute of 
Banking may be authorized or confirmed and regulated by 
By-laws, and any member of the Association may become a 
member of such Section or Sections as may best benefit such 
member’s business interests, in accordance with duly approved 
By-laws adopted by such Sections. 


Section 3. Divisions and Sections shall be under the 
supervision of the Executive Council and Administrative 
Committee and subject to the directions of the General Con- 
vention. All By-laws or standing regulations of any Division 
or Section shall before becoming operative be approved by 
the Executive Council or Administrative Committee. Divi- 
sions and Sections shall make written report annually to the 
Executive Council and to the General Convention. The Exec- 
utive Council may make reasonable financial provision for the 
needs of any Division or Section, and may control the dis- 
bursement of any funds so provided. 


Note. Sections 1 and 2, Article XI, Constitution, with 
no substantial change except that provision is made for 
the renaming of the Trust Company, Savings Bank, Na- 
tional Bank and State Bank Sections, as Divisions, the Sec- 
retaries of which shall be Deputy Managers of the Associa- 
tion. The Clearing House, State Secretaries and Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking Sections are continued as such. 
The existing provision excluding a member from the right 
to vote in more than one Section is confined to the Divi- 
sions, 1. e., a member cannot vote for officers or on other 
matters in more than one Division, but there is nothing 
to prevent such member from also voting for officers in 
any Section of which he may be a member. 


ARTICLE XI 


AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended at any an- 
nual session of the General Convention, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting, notice of the pro- 
posed amendment having been submitted to the Executive 
Manager at least thirty days before such annual session, 
and the Executive Manager: shall forward to every member 
of the Association a copy of such proposed amendment, at 
the same time the notice of such Sessions are sent out or may 
publish such proposed amendment in the official publication 
of the Association preceding the Annual Convention and the 
Executive Manager shall submit all amendments to the Exec- 
utive Council, that they may arrange to bring them before 
the General Convention under the regular order of business, 
with such recommendations of approval or disapproval as 
they may see fit. 

Any proposed amendment to the Constitution may be 
itself amended in General Convention by a two-thirds vote 
of the members voting. 


Nore. Section 1, Article XII, Constitution with certain 
changes. Provision is.added that the Executive Manager 


may publish proposed amendments of the Constitution in 
the official publication as a method of giving notice to the 
members. 


PREFATORY NOTE TO BY-LAWS 


Following the Constitution which, in logical order according 
to degree of power and authority, provides for (1) the Gen- 
eral Convention (2) the Executive Council and (3) the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, come the By-laws, adopted by the 
Executive Council in pursuance of the Constitution, which 
provide the details of administration of the affairs of the 
Association through officers, commissions and committees. 


By-Laws 


of the 


American Bankers Association 


Adopted by the Executive Council pursuant to the Consti- 
tution. 


I. 
EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
FUNCTIONS 


The Executive Manager shall devote his time and efforts 
to promoting the objects of the Association and extending 
its membership and influence and may with the approval of 
the Administrative Committee delegate to assistants any por- 
tion of his duties. He shall have authority to employ and 
to remove, subject to the approval of the Administrative 
Committee, one or more assistants and such other subordinate 
officers and employees as he may deem necessary and shall 
have supervision over all subordinate officers and employees 
in the Executive Department. He shall keep in close touch 
with all the activities of the Association and of all depart- 
ments, commissions, committees, divisions and sections and 
inform the members regarding matters of interest to them. 
He shall furnish, upon request, information on any subject 
within his jurisdiction to the General Convention, Executive 
Council and the Administrative Committee. He shall have 
charge of the offices and property of the Association. He 
shall carry out the instructions of the Executive Council ,or 
of the Administrative Committee for the temporary invest- 
ments of surplus funds, the conversion of temporary invest- 
ments into money, the purchase, sale, exchange or substitution 
of all securities owned by the Association and for the deposit 
or withdrawal of securities from the designated custodian and 
shall have authority to execute all papers and documents 
necessary for the carrying out of such instructions. 
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REPORTS 


The Executive Manager shall make report to the Executive 
Council of the conduct of his office including a detailed state- 
ment of the expenditures of and for his office and the amounts 
appropriated therefor, also a statement of all salaries and 
compensations paid either directly or indirectly from the funds 
of the Association. He shall make a general report to the 
General Convention and shall report to the Administrative 
Committee at its respective meetings. He shall be subject to 
the directions of the General Convention, the Executive Coun- 
cil and the Administrative Committee. 


FINANCE 


The Executive Manager shall be the chief budget officer of 
the Association and co-operate with the Finance Committee 
in the performance of its duties. He shall not later than 
August first in each year distribute to all departments, com- 
missions, committees, divisions and sections appropriation 
plans, in form prescribed by him, necessary to the preparation 
of budget estimates. He shall procure information as to the 
revenue and expenditures of the current year, the appropria- 
tion made for the previous year, the expenditures therefrom, 
the amounts unencumbered and unexpended, and make an 
estimate of the prospective revenue and amount needed for 
the succeeding year. Each ‘applicant for appropriation shall 
not later than the fifteenth of August in each year file with 
the Executive Manager the information required by him. 
Accompanying the estimate of receipts and requirements for 
the succeeding year shall be a written statement giving facts 
and reasons for each item of expenditure required. He may 
in his discretion make further inquiry and investigation as 
to~™ any item desired and approve, disapprove or alter the 
estimates. On or before September first in each year he shall 
submit to the Finance Committee in writing his estimates of 
revenues and appropriations for the succeeding year in the 
form of a tentative budget and shall as soon as possible pro- 
vide for hearings before the Finance Committee of all appli- 
cants for appropriations who may be dissatisfied with the 
budget estimate, at which they may present their reasons for 
readjustment. In the preparation of said budget provision 
shall be made for the current or emergency fund and for a 
fund to meet expenses incurred by Committees specially cre- 
ated by the President or Administrative Committee as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. 


Nore. Section 11, Article V, Constitution. This section 
has been reframed and the powers, duties and functions 
of the Executive Manager (the title being changed from 
“General Secretary”) amplified and clarified. (1) The 
duty of making and charge of records is transferred to the 
Secretary by a subsequent section (2) In addition to the 
power of supervision of subordinate officers and employees, 
the power of employment, subject to approval of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, is conferred upon the Executive 
Manager, as this would seem the most practicable method 
of creating and maintaining an efficient office force (3) 
A general duty of keeping informed upon ail Association 
activities and of furnishing information to the Convention 
and governing committees, is provided (4) In addition to 
charge of the Association offices and property, he is desig- 
nated as fiscal agent to carry out instructions of the gov- 
erning committees in the temporary investment of surplus 
funds, and the“handling of the securities of the Association 
(5) He is created chief budget officer, with specific duties 
in connection with the preparation of the annual budget, 
for submission to the Finance Committee (6) In addition 
to existing provisions as to making reports, performance 
of duties, and subjection to directions of General Con- 
vention and Executive Council, provision is inserted for 
report and subjection to Administrative Committee. 


II 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
FUNCTIONS 
The General Counsel shall be under the direction of and 
shall report to the Executive Council and to the Administra- 
tive Committee and shall make a general report at the Annual 


Session of the General Convention. He shall have custody 
of and be responsible for the documents, records and property 
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of the Association pertaining.to his office. He shall have 
authority to employ and to remove, subject to the approval 
of the Administrative Committee, such legal and clerical as- 
sistants and incur such expenses as may be necessary within 
the limits of the appropriation made by the Executive Council 
for the conduct of his office. His duties shall include in 
addition to the performance of specific services which may 
from time to time be devolved upon him by the Administrative 
Committee, Executive Council or General Convention, the 
rendering of legal advice and assistance to the various depart- 
ments, divisions, sections, commissions, committees and ofticers 
of the Association and the giving of legal advice to the mem- 
bers of the Association as may be proper and practicable. In 
case of doubt whether specific legal advice called for by 
members, comes within the scope of his duties, he shall obtain 
the decision thereon of the Executive Council or of the 
Administrative Committee. 


FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


The General Counsel shall act as Secretary of the Com- 
mittees on Federal and State Legislation and keep informed 
upon matters of Federal and State Legislation affecting bank- 
ing and finance. His duties shall include the drafting of bills 
and the advocacy of or opposition to measures, Federal or 
State, which the Association by appropriate action shall decide 
to favor or oppose. 

Nore. Section 12, Article V, Constitution, with a few 
additions and changes: (1) making General Counsel sub- 
ject to Administrative Committee, as well as Executive 
Council, (2) making authority to employ assistants subject 
to approval of Administrative Committee, rather than by 
authority of Executive Council, as this is a more practi- 
cable method, (3) defining existing functions in connection’ 
with legislative work. 


III 
TREASURER AND ASSISTANT TREASURER 


The Treasurer shall receive and account for all moneys 
paid to the Association and keep the same in such bank or 
banks as may be designated by the Executive Council or in. 
the absence of such designation by the Administrative Com- 
mittee as Association depositories. 

The Assistant Treasurer shall collect all dues and turn 
over all receipts therefrom to the Treasurer of which a record 
shall be kept by both, and perform such other duties in that 
capacity as may be assigned to him by the Treasurer, the 
Administrative Committee, the Finance Committee or the 
Executive Manager. 

The Treasurer shall pay out moneys only upon voucher- 
checks signed by the Executive Manager, the Assistant Treas- 
urer or by the President of the Association or he may 
authorize depository banks to honor checks upon the Associa- 
tion funds, signed as above, but no moneys shall at any time 
be paid out in excess of the appropriation made for any office, 
commission, committee, division, section or other purpose, 
except that a cash office or revolving fund, not to exceed two 
thousand dollars, may be created by the Treasurer for emerg- 
ency office purposes, subject to withdrawal by check of the 
Executive Manager or Assistant Treasurer, and between the 
end of the fiscal year and the making of appropriations for 
the next fiscal year, salaries and other necessary expenses may 
be paid out of current income to be charged to future ap- 
propriations; nor shall any appropriation be paid in bulk, but 
only upon voucher-checks representing services, expenses or 
cost of materials. Any balance of *any appropriation not so 
withdrawn at the end of the fiscal year shall revert to the 
general fund. 

Before any voucher-check shall be signed, the bill, claim 
or demand for which it is drawn shall be carefully investi- 
gated and audited by the Executive Manager or the Secretary 
acting under his direction. : 

Note. Section 13, Article V, Constitution, rewritten. 
Provision is inserted for: (1) keeping funds in banks 
designated as Association depositories, (2) the keeping of 
records of collected dues by both treasurer and assistant 
treasurer, (3) a different method of signature and abolish- 

ing countersignature of voucher-checks, (4) authority by 
treasurer to depository banks to honor checks officially 
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signed, (5) authorizing a cash office or revolving fund of 
$2,000 which now exists without express constitutional 
authority, (6) investigation and audit of bills before pay- 
ment, (7) provision for salaries and expenses at beginning 
of fiscal year prior to appropriation. 


IV 
SECRETARY 


The Secretary shall make and keep a complete and accurate 
record of all proceedings of the General Convention, the 
Executive Council, Administrative Committee and the Pro- 
tective Committee. He shall attend to the publication of all 
reports of the Association. He shall audit and approve all 
bills and items of expense incurred by the Association or any 
department, commission, committee, division or section thereof, 
except such as may be audited and approved by the Executive 
Manager. He shall furnish, upon request, information on any 
subject within his jurisdiction’ to the General Convention, the 
Executive Council or the Administrative Committee and be 
subject to their direction. He shall perform such other duties 
as may be assigned to him by the General Convention, Execu- 
tive Council, the Administrative Committee or the Executive 
Manager. 

Note. Under prior suggested amendments, the Admin- 
istrative Committee elects a secretary, who shall be a sub- 
ordinate of the Executive Manager and who may also act 
as assistant treasurer. The above is a new proposed section 
which defines the duties of the secretary. 


Vv 
BONDS 


The Executive Manager, Treasurer, custodian of securities, 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer shall each give the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association a bond in amount and form satis- 
factory to the Executive Council or to the Administrative 
Committee, and the Executive Council or Administrative 
Committee shall have power to require satisfactory bonds of 
any other officer or agent or depository of the Association, 
if deemed necessary. 

Note. Section 14, Article V, Constitution, amended by 
conferring additionally on the Administrative Committee, 
the power to approve bonds; also providing for bonds 
from other officers or agents or depositories of the Asso- 
ciation, if deemed necessary. 


VI 
COMMISSIONS 


The following Commissions shall be appointed by the 
President annually from the membership of the Association, 
subject to confirmation by the Administrative Committee, and 
any or all of the members shall be eligible for reappointment. 
Members of Commissions must have the same qualifications 
as delegates. 


Economic Poricy 


An Economic Policy Commission which shall be composed 
of seven members. Its function shall be to give consideration 
to all questions involving money and currency, public finance 
and the economic and financial policy of the Government in 
relation to the banking business, including federal taxation 
and other matters, which shall be submitted to it by any 
appropriate committee or official of the Association or which 
shall be made subject of independent investigation by said 
Commission and to assist the Association in determination 
of its policy on all such questions by making report of its 
findings and recommendations to the Administrative Com- 
mittee, the Executive Council or the General Convention. 


Note. Article VIII Constitution which provides for 
“Currency Commission” changed and amplified. 


AGRICULTURE 


An Agricultural Commission which shall be composed of 
seven members whose function shall be to arouse the interest 
of bankers in a better and more profitable agriculture,. in 


the improvement of rural education, the obtaining of good 
roads and the bettering of rural conditions generally. The 
members of this Commission shall be selected, so far as 
possible, because of their special knowledge of the subject 
and also in view of their geographic location. 


Nore. Article IX of Constitution. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


A Public Relations Commission which shall be composed 
of seven members and have in charge matters of publicity 
in which the Association is interested, including the relations 
between the Association, the public and other organizations 
and also have supervision of the official publication of the 
Association. Its function shall include preparation of adver- 
tising forms and literature for the members and the render- 
ing of such services for members in connection with adver- 
tising and publicity as may be proper and practicable. The 
Commission shall perform such other duties as may be im- 
posed upon it from time to time by the Executive Council 
or the Administrative Committee. 


COMMERCE AND MARINE 


A Commerce and Marine Commission which shall be com- 
posed of seven members and have in charge such activities 
as may be practicable in connection with the maintenance and 
development of America’s foreign trade upon a sound and 
substantial basis, including the encouragement of thrift and 
production so essential thereto, the proper financing of export 
and import operations, the establishment of foreign markets, 
the creation of necessary credits in connection therewith and 
the subjects of shipping and marine insurance with particular 
relation to finance. 


Nore: Four commissions are herein provided for. An 
Economic Policy Commission which will take over the 
functions of the present Currency Commission provided 
by the Constitution and whose functions are enlarged to 
consideration of all questions of economic policy, submitted 
to it or independently investigated, with a view to assisting 
the Association in the determining of its policy in such 
matters; an Agricultural Commission, the same as now 
provided by the Constitution with the added function of 
arousing interest in obtaining good roads; a Public Rela- 
tions Commission, being the Public Relations Committee 
created by a resolution at the last convention from the 
membership of the Association, the*name being changed 
from Committee to Commission and the functions being 
the same as conferred in the creating resolution, except 
that supervision of the official publication of the Associa- 
tion is added; and a Commerce and Marine Commission 
whose functions are the same as the present Committee 
on Commerce and Marine. 


VIL. 
PERMANENT COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall create from its 
membership the following permanent Council Committees: 


The Finance Committee. 

The Committee on Federal Legislation. 
The Federal Legislative Council. 

The Committee on State Legislation. 
The State Legislative Council. 

The Protective Committee. 

The Committee on State Taxation. 
The Insurance Committee. 

The Committee on Membership. 


No member of the Executive Council shall be a member 
of more than one of the permanent Council Committees at 
the same time except that members of the Protective Com- 
mittee and of the Federal and State Legislative Councils who 
are members of the Executive Council may be members of 
not more than one other permanent Council Committee. 

Members of permanent Council Committees except mem- 
bers of the State and Federal Legislative Councils, of the 
Protective Committee and ex-officio members shall be elected 
preferably in equal proportion from the one, two and three- 
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year classes of membership; but the Executive Council may 
in its judgment elect members of such Committees irrespective 
of their terms of service on the Executive Council. Members 
shall serve on permanent Council committees until expiration 
of their terms of membership in the Executive Council except 
the Executive Council shall have power to transfer members 
from one committee to another or to substitute members upon 
any such committees if in its judgment the intere s of the 
Association will be better served thereby. 

The Executive Council at its first meeting after the gen- 
eral convention in each year shall elect such new members 
of permanent Council committees other than the Protective 
Committee as shail be necessary to complete the full member- 
ship of such committees, depleted by expiration of the terms 
of service of members upon the Executive Council and shall 
designate one member of each such committees to act as 
chairman thereof for the ensuing year. 


Note. Sections 15 and 16, Article V Constitution. (1) 
The order of the Permanent Council Committees is re- 
arranged. (2) The repetition in the case of each com- 
mittee, that its members shall be elected from the one, 
two and three-year classes is eliminated and a general provi- 
sion covering this inserted at the beginning, containing also 
the provision that the Council may, where desirable, elect 
members irrespective of their terms of service, amplified 
by providing that members shall serve on committees so 
long as on the Council which, however, is given power of 
change and substitution. There is also a provision for 
election of new members at each annual meeting. (3) 
The provisions for appointment and duties of each Com- 
mittee are grouped, instead of as at present, provided in 
Aifferent sections. Other changes are indicated by sub- 
sequent notes. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Finance Committee shall consist of six members of 
the Executive Council, none of whom shall be an official 
of any division or section or member of any committee for 
which an appropriation is made or requested, together with 
the first and second vice-presidents and the treasurer of 
the Association. The first vice-president shall be chairman. 
The membership of the Finance Committee which would 
otherwise expire at the adjournment of the Convention shall, 
for the purpose of the work of the committee only, be extended 
to and conclude with the adjournment of the first meeting 
of the Executive Council held after the adjournment of the 
General Convention .in each year. 

The functions of the Finance Committee are as follows: 


(1) To act as an auditing committee with authority to 
employ competent public accountants when occasion may_re- 
quire and prepare yearly audits of the Association’s books 
for the fiscal year prior to each annual session of the General 
Convention. 

(2) To receive from the executive manager on or before 
September first in each year, the tentative budget for the 
succeeding year and after hearing representatives of applicants 
for appropriations, increase, decrease or readjust any of 
the items in the budget. 

(3) Teo present at the annual meeting of the Executive 
Council just preceding the General Convention an estimate 
of the revenues available for the succeeding year and recom- 
mend appropriations for the use of the Association, Executive 
Council, the different departments, divisions, sections, com- 
missions, committees and officers for salaries, expenses and 
such other purposes as may be authorized by the General 
Convention or the Executive Council; but no appropriations 
in excess of the probable amount of membership dues and 
other income shall be recommended. 

The Executive Council in making appropriations shall not 
consider further or special appropriations, not recommended 
by the Finance Committee, except in case of emergency, 
which emergency shall be clearly set forth in a resolution 
granting such additional appropriation. 


Nore. Section 15 (e) and Section 16 (e) Article V, 
Constitution with certain changes. 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Federal Legislation shall consist of six 
members of the Executive Council. Said committee shall 


have in charge the consideration of the Federal Reserve Act, 
the National Bank Act and other national statutes affecting 
the powers, privileges and duties of the members of the 
Association, and may for such purposes as occasion may arise 
recommend to the Administrative Committee, the Executive 
Council and General Convention drafts of proposed statutes 
for their approval and shall urge the enactment by Congress 
of approved drafts; provided that subjects of national legisla- 
tion of special interest to any division may either be presented 
to the Committee on Federal Legislation or such subjects 
may be urged independently by the Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee of any division in which case any expense incurred 
by the division shall be charged to the appropriation of 
the division and where a subject of special interest is thus 
independently urged by any division, no action in such case 
shall be taken by the Federal Legislative Committee of the 
Association except under the instructions of the Association 
in convention assembled. The Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation shall receive in charge all resolutions adopted by the 
General Convention declaring-in favor of, or opposition to, 
national legislation upon any subject in pursuance of Article 
IX of the Constitution and like resolutions adopted under 
authority of By-law VIII by the Executive Council, Adminis- 
trative Committee or upon referendum vote and shall by 
petition, memorial or other proper action further the pur- 
poses’ declared for in such resolutions. The Conimittee on 


- Federal Legislation shall take notice of any congressional 


action affecting the interests of the membership of the Asso- 
ciation and when deemed necessary report the same to the 
Executive Council or Administrative Committee. The com- 
mittee shall perform such other duties as may be imposed 
upon it by the Council or the General Convention and 
shall make a full report of its proceedings to the Executive 
Council and a general report to the General Convention. 
Whenever the activities of any commission or committee, 
whether created by the General Convention, the Executive 
Council, the Administrative Committee, the President or by 
any division or section of the Association, shall include 


matters of Federal legislation, such activities shall be reported 
to the Committee on Federal Legislation and said committee 
shall have supervision of the work of all such commissions 
or committees, except in the. case where legislation is inde- 
pendently urged by the Federal Legislative Committee of 
any division the latter shall report to, but not be under 
the supervision of, the Committee on Federal Legislation. 


Note. Section 15 (b) and Section 16 (b) Article V, 
Constitution with certain changes. 


THE FEpERAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Federal Legislative Council shall consist of (1) the 
members of the Committee on Federal Legislation, (2) one 
member of the Executive Council from each state other 
than those which have a member of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation, or an ex-member from such state when 
suggested by a member or members of the Executive Council 
from such state, to be elected by the Executive Council 
annually at its first meeting after final adjournment of the 
General Convention, (3) the presidents and first vice-presi- 
dents of the divisions and sections and (4) the vice-presidents 
of the Association and of the Trust Company, Savings Bank, 
National Bank and+State Bank Divisions in each state. The 
chairman of the Committee on Federal Legislation shall be 
chairman of the Federal Legislative Council. In each state, 
the elective Executive Council member of the Federal Legis- 
lative Council, or where there is no such member, the state 
vice-president of the American Bankers Association shall be 
chairman of a subcommittee to be composed of the members 
of the Federal Legislative Council in such state and such 
other members as the state chairman shall appoint. Elective 
or appointive membership on the Federal Legislative Council 
shall expire at the time of the annual election of new mem- 
bers thereof, but such members shall be eligible for immediate 
reelection or reappointment. Any vacancy caused by death, 
resignation or other cause shall be filled by appointment by 
the chairman of the Committee on Federal Legislation of 
any eligible member. 

The Federal Legislative Council shall be an auxiliary of 
the Committee on Federal Legislation and shall act under 
direction of the latter. It shall assist said committee in the 
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consideration of all matters of national legislation which 
come within the province of said committee and also in 
the taking of action in favor of, or in opposition to, national 
legislation on any subject as directed by the Committee on 
Federal Legislation. 


Nore. Sections 15 (bb) and 16 (bb) Article V Con- 
stitution with certain changes. 


THE COMMITTEE ON STATE LEGISLATION 


The Committee on State Legislation shall consist of twelve 
members of the Executive Council and shall have in charge 
the consideration of state statutes affecting the powers, privi- 
leges and duties of the members of the Association; also the 
subjects of uniformity of laws and commercial usage; and 
may for such purposes as occasion may arise, recommend to 
the Administrative Committee, Executive Council or General 
Convention drafts of proposed statutes for their approval, 
and upon approval, shall urge the enactment of approved 
drafts through state organizations; provided that subjects of 
state legislation of special interest to any division may either 
be presented to the Committee on State Legislation, or such 
subjects may be urged independently by the State Legislative 
Committee of any division in which case any expense incurred 
by the division shall be charged to the appropriation of the 
division, and where a subject of special interest is thus in- 
dependently urged by any division, no action in such case 
shall be taken by the State Legislative Committee of the 
Association except under the instructions of the Association 
in convention assembled. 

The Committee shall also receive in charge for appropriate 
action resolutions upon matters of state legislation or state 
legislative policy, adopted by the Executive Council, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee or upon referendum vote as provided 
in By-law VIII. The Committee shall perform such other 
duties as may be imposed upon it from time to time by the 
Executive Council or the General Convention. The Committee 
shall submit a report in writing to the Executive Council at 
its meetings, and shall annually submit a report in writing 
to the General Convention. 

Whenever the activities of any committee, whether created 
by the General Convention, the Executive Council, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, the President or by any division or 
section of the Association, shall include matters of state 
legislation, such activities shall be reported to the Committee 
on State Legislation and said Committee shall have super- 
vision of the work of all such committees, except in the case 
where legislation is independently urged by the state legis- 
lative committee of any division, the latter shall report to, 
but not be under the supervision of, the Committee on State 
Legislation. 


Note. Section 15 (a) and 16 (a), Article V, Constitu- 
tion with certain changes. 


THE State LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The State Legislative Council shall consist of: (1) the 
members of the Committee on State Legislation, (2) one 
member of the Executive Council from each state other than 
those which have 2 member of the Committee on State Legis- 
lation, or an ex-member from such state when suggested by 
a member or members of the Executive Council from such 
state, to be elected by the Executive Council annually at its 
first meeting after final adjournment of the General Conven- 
tion, (3) the presidents and first vice-presidents of the divi- 
sions and sections, and (4) the vice-presidents of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Trust Company, Savings Bank, National 
Bank and State Bank Divisions in each state. The Chairman 
of the Committee on State Legislation shall be chairman of 
the State Legislative Council. In each state the elective 
Executive Council member of the State Legislative Council, 
or where there is no such member, the State Vice-President 
of the American Bankers: Association shall be chairman of 
a sub-committee to be composed of the membess of the State 
Legislative Council in such state and such other members as 
the state chairman shall appoint. Elective or appointive mem- 
bership on the State Legislative Council shall expire at the 
time of the annual election of new members thereof, but such 
members shall be eligible for immediate re-election or re- 
appointment. Any vacancy caused by death, resignation or 
other cause shall be filled by appointment by the Chairman 


of the Committee on State Legislation of any eligible member. 

The State Legislative Council shall be an auxiliary of the 
Committee on State Legislation, and its function shall be to 
assist said Committee, under its direction, in the consideration 
of such state statutes and subjects as come within the province 
of said Committee, in the promotion of approved legislation 
through the state organizations and in the performance of 
such other duties as may be imposed upon the Committee on 
State Legislation from time to time by the Executive Council 
or the General Convention. 


Note. Section 15 (aa) and 16 (aa), Article’ V, Con- 
stitution with certain changes. 


THE Protective COMMITTEE 


The Protective Committee shall consist of five members 
appointed annually by the President at the time of the first 
meeting of the Executive Council after the General Con- 
vention, three of whom shall be members of the Executive 
Council, and one of such three Secretary of a State Bankers 
Association, and eligible for reappointment so long as they 
retain membership on the Council, and tw6 appointed from 
the coordinate officers elected by the Executive Council. 

(1) The Protective Committee shall control all action 
looking to the detection, prosecution and punishment of per- 
sons attempting to cause or causing loss by crime to any 
member of the Association. The said Committee when called 
upon for aid by any member of the Association, through the 
Executive Manager, may forthwith take such steps as it shall 
deem proper looking to the arrest and prosecution of the 
party charged with the crime, PROVIDED, HOWEVER, 
that no expense or liability. shall be incurred beyond the 
amount of funds in the Treasury especially appropriated for 
that purpose. - 

(2) The said Committee and every member of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is prohibited from compromising or 
compounding with parties charged with crime, or with their 
agents or attorneys, a case once committed to the Association 
which results in the apprehension of the criminal. 

(3) All members of the Association when called upon by 
the Executive Manager in behalf of the Protective Committee 
for information or aid shall promptly respond by giving all 
assistance in their power, and all members shall at all times 
notify the Executive Manager, who shall promptly notify the 
Committee, of any attempted or accomplished crime reported 
to him, as likely to affect other members of the Association. 

(4) The Protective Committee, at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council, held immediately prior to the Annual Session 
of the General Convention, shall present to the President of 
the Association, for report to the Executive Council, a detailed 
report of the proceedings of the Committee, together with a 
statement of all moneys received from the Association for 
the purposes of the Protective Committee, and a detailed 
statement of all disbursements authorized by the Protective 
Committee, and a statement of all pending contracts entered 
into by the Committee. 


Note. Sections 15 (f) and 16 (f) Article V Constitu- 
tion. The only substantial change is in adding two coordi- 
nate officers of the Association as members of the com- 
mittee and in requiring that one of the three Council mem- 
bers shall be secretary of a State Bankers Association. 


CoMMITTEE ON STATE TAXATION 


The Committee on State Taxation shall consist of five 
members whose function it shall be to collaborate with the 
General Counsel in the investigation of constitutional or sta- 
thiory provisions of the different states relative to the subject 
of taxation and the collection of facts and data showing how 
tax laws and methods operate in actual practice, especially 
in their application to banks, such investigation to form 
the basis for formulation and recommendation from time to 
time of remedial legislation and changes of method which, 
when duly approved, shall be placed in charge of the Com- 
mittee on State Legislation for appropriate action. 


Note. A proposed new committee. 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


The Insurance Committee shall consist of five members 


of the Executive Council and shall have in charge the interests 
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of the membership in their relations with insurance companies, 
including the procuring* of reasonable premium rates, the 
adoption and use of proper forms of fidelity bonds, burglary 
policies and other insurance contracts, the giving of such 
information and the rendering of such services for members 
in connection with their insurance matters as may be proper 
and practicable, and the performance of such other duties 
as may be imposed upon the committee from time to time 
by the Executive Council or the General Convention. 


Note. Sections 15 (h) and 16 (h) Article V Con- 
stitution. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Membership shall consist of three mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and of the Executive Manager 
and General Counsel as ex officio members. All charges or 
complaints against any member of the Association made to 
the Executive Council shall in the first instance be referred 
to the Committee on Membership for consideration and rec- 
ommendation to the Executive Council. They shall make 
rules for the presentation and hearing of charges and shall 
report their recommendations to the Executive Council. They 
shall from time to time submit the results of their action 
to the President of the Association. 


Nore. Sections 15 (c) and 16 (c) Article V Con- 
stitution. Changed so as to confine functions of com- 
mittee to those of a judicial nature—the hearing and con- 
sideration of complaints against members and making of 
recommendations to the Executive Council. The .function 
of approval of applications for membership has been trans- 
ferred to the Executive Manager. The Committee on 
‘Library has been eliminated. Its functions will devolve 
upon the Executive Manager. 


Councit COMMITTEES 


Section 2. All other Council Committees shall be elected 
by the Council or appointed by the President of the Associa- 
tion, from the membership of the Council, and as nearly as 
may be from the different classes of the members of the 
Council, and shall be distributed equitably to the member- 
ship, provided the Council may if it sees fit appoint or 
authorize the President to appoint committees from the gen- 
eral membership of the Association. 

The Executive Council may establish such rules for the 
regulation of committees, as to times and places of meetings, 
expenses to be incurred, and for any other purpose not in- 
consistent with the provisions of the Constitution and By-laws 
of the Association, or direction of the General Convention 
as the Council may deem proper. 

All commissions, committees and memberships thereof 
existing at the time of the adoption of these By-laws whose 
duties are covered by the terms thereof, are abolished and 
terminated, to take effect upon the election and appointment 
of the commissions and committees provided for in these 
By-laws. 


Nore. Sections 17, 18 and 19, Article V Constitution. 
The Executive Council is given the added power to appoint 
committees from the general membership. 


VIII. 
ASSOCIATION POLICY AD INTERIM. 


Section 1. Decisions upon matters of policy and of action 
described in Article IX of the Constitution, not inconsistent 
with any previous decision of the General Convention, may 
be made at any session of the Executive Council by vote 
of three-fourths of the members present, upon resolutions 
presented or motion made by any member thereof, or by 
adoption of the recommendation made in the report of any 
committee, commission, division, section or officer reporting 
to the Executive Council and all such’ decisions shall be 
reported to the General Convention for approval: or dis- 
approval. 

Section 2. Like decisions, not inconsistent with any pre- 
vious decision of the General Convention or Executive Coun- 
cil, may be made at any meeting of the Administrative 
Committee upon resolution presented or motion made by 


any member thereof, upon vote of four-fifths of the entire 
membership of said committee, and all such decisions shal] 
be reported to the Executive Council and to the General 
Convention for approval or disapproval. 

Section 3. In the interim between sessions of the General 
Convention and meetings of the Executive Council and of 
the Administrative Committee, where questions of policy or 
procedure arise, requiring prompt decision and action, it shall 
be within the power and become the duty of the President 
of the Association, when in his opinion such prompt decision 
is desirable or necessary, to immediately submit such questions 
to the entire membership of the Executive Council, or in his 
discretion, to the members of the Administrative Committee, 
by wire or mail, whose duty it shall be to make prompt reply; 
and upon three-fourths vote of the entire membership of 
the Executive Council or four-fifths vote of the entire mem- 
bership of the Administrative Committee, the policy and action 
of the Association shall be determined accordingly, subject 
to review and change at the next meeting of the Executive 
Council or General Convention. It shall also be within the 
power of the President of the Association when in his judg- 
ment occasion warrants, and if authorized by four-fifths of 
the Administrative Committee, to submit or authorize the 
submission of any question of policy by mail to the entire 
membership of the Association and in the event replies are 
received from a majority of such membership and if three- 
fourths of such replies concur, the policy and the action of 
the Association shall be determined accordingly, subject only 
to review and change by the General Convention. All ques- 
tions of policy submitted to referendum vote of the entire 
membership or of the membership of the Executive Council 
or Administrative Committee shall be accompanied by a brief 
statement of facts and reasons on both sides of the question. 

Section 4. Sections 1, 2 and 3 above are qualified as 
follows: That all questions within the jurisdiction or scope 
of investigation of the Economic Policy Commission shall, 
wherever practicable be first submitted to said Commission for 
their investigation, findings and recommendations, before being 
presented to the Executive Council or Administrative Com- 
mittee for decision or before being presented by wire or mail 
to the members of the Executive Council, Administrative 
Committee or entire membership for referendum vote; and 
the presentation of such questions for decision or referendum 
vote shall be accompanied in each case by the conclusions and 
recommendations of said Commission. 


Note. In the above, provision is made for a method 
to obtain a determination of the policy of the Association 
upon questions of moment, at any time during the year. 


IX 
DuEs 


The annual dues to the Association shall become due and 
payable in advance September first of each year, which date 
shall be the commencement of the fiscal year of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The annual dués of the members of this Association, in- 
cluding annual subscriptions to its official publication shall be 
$10 for banks and trust companies having an aggregate capital 
and surplus of less than $100,000; $25 for banks and trust 
companies having an aggregate capital and surplus of $100,000 
and less than $250,000; $35 for banks and trust companies 
having an aggregate capital and surplus of $250,000 and less 
than $500,000; $50 for banks and trust companies having an 
aggregate capital and surplus of $500,000 and less than 
$750,000; $75 for banks and trust companies having an aggre- 
gate capital and surplus of $750,000 and less than $1,000,000; 
$100 for banks and trust companies having an aggregate capital 
and surplus of $1,000,000 and less than $2,500,000; $150 for 
banks and trust companies having an aggregate capital and 
surplus of $2,500,000 and less than $5,000,000; $200 for banks 
and trust companies having an aggregate capital and surplus 
of $5,000,000 and less than $10,000,000; and $250 for banks 
and trust companies having an aggregate capital and surplus 
of $10,000,000 and over. These rates shall apply to savings 
banks without capital according to their surplus or reserve 
fund and to private bankers and banking firms according to 
capital employed. Dues of associate members and _ branch 
banks having separate capital shall be in all respects the same 
as the foregoing. The annual dues of branch banks without 
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separate capital, chapters of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and Secretaries of State Bankers’ Associations shall be $10. 

The annual dues of members who do not subscribe for the 
official publication shall in each case be two dollars less than 
the amounts here above specified. 


Notre. Present By-laws, First and Second. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


The official publication of the Association shall be issued 
weekly, semi-monthly or monthly, as may be determined by 
the Administrative Committee under the direction of the 
Executive Manager and under the supervision of the Public 
Relations Commission, and shall be called the Journal of 
the American Bankers Association, or such other name as may 
be given it by the Administrative Committee. Subscription 
price for such publication shall be two dollars a year, single 
copies twenty-five cents. Out of the annual dues of each 
member who subscribes therefor, provided in By-law second, 
there shall be set aside the sum of two dollars in payment of 
each such member’s annual subscription which shall actually 
be used for the purpose of said publication. 


Norte. By-laws, Third. Changed to vest in Adminis- 
trative Committee discretionary power to issue the publica- 
tion weekly, semi-monthly or monthly and to change its 
name if desirable. Also places the publication under the 
supervision of the Public Relations Commission, as pro- 
vided in the grant of powers to that Commission. 


XI 
APPORTIONMENT AND ELECTION OF CoUNCIL MEMBERS 


Members of the Executive Council shall be apportioned 
among the several states under the jurisdiction of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association as follows: 


(a) Each state having a State Bankers’ Association and 
having one hundred or more members of the American 
Bankers Association within its boundaries, shall be entitled 
to one member in the Executive Council for the first one 
hundred members in each such state at the close of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year August 31, and shall be entitled to one 
additional member of said Council for each additional two 
hundred members. 

(b) Such member or members of the Executive Council 
to which each such state is entitled shall be elected by a 
majority vote, taken by ballot, of the members of the American 
Bankers Association attending the annual convention of the 
State Bankers’ Association of such state. For such purpose 
the State Vice-President of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in each such state shall call a meeting of the members 
of the American Bankers Association at the time and place 
of such state convention and shall preside at such meeting. 
In the absence of the State Vice-President, any three mem- 
bers of the American Bankers Association attending such 
convention may call such meeting, and those in attendance 
shall elect a presiding officer. At such meeting the members 
of the American Bankers Association in attendance shall vote, 
in person only, from a list certified by the Executive Manager 
to the Secretary of the State Bankers’ Association, and no 
delegate shall represent more than one member. The Execu- 
tive Manager shall certify to such meeting the number of 
members of the Executive Council to be elected at such meet- 
ing, and the term of office for which they shall be elected. 
The Secretaries of the respective State Bankers’ Associations 
shall certify the elections made at such meetings to the Execu- 
tive Manager, within a period of thirty days after such elec- 
tion, and before the date of the General Convention of the 
American Bankers Association, then next ensuing, or when 
the state convention is held after said General Convention 
in any year, then immediately after such election, and the 
persons so certified as elected shall be entered upon the records 
of the American Bankers Association by the Executive Man- 
ager as the persons duly elected from such state to the Execu- 
tive Council. Any contest arising from such election shall 
be heard and determined by the Executive Council; 

Provided, further, that if after the election of one or more 
members of the Executive Council from any state the number 
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of members of the Association in such state shall fall below 
the number necessary to entitle such state to all its elected 
members, the member last elected shall cease to be a member 
of the Executive Council until the membership in the state 
reaches the requisite number. In case two or more members 
have been elected at the same time, one or more of whom 
would be ineligible as above, the determination of which shall 
cease to be a member shall be by lot in a way to be provided 
by the Executive Manager. 

(c) States not provided for in subdivision (a) including 
the District of Columbia, wherein the total number of banks 
eligible for membership in the American Bankers Association 
is less than one hundred or does not exceed one hundred-and 
thirty-three, shall each be entitled to one member of the 
Executive Council provided the members of the American 
Bankers Association in each such state, or the District of 
Columbia, are not less than seventy-five per cent. of the total 
number of banks in such state, or District, so eligible for 
membership. The election of such members of the Executive 
Council shail be in the same manner and be governed by the 
same rules of procedure as provided in subdivision (b). No 
such state, nor the District of Columbia, can have more than 
one elective member of the Executive Council. 


Note. By-laws, Fourth, changed so as to bring the 
District of Columbia within the seventy-five per cent. rule. 
At present out of 54 eligible banks in the District, 52 are 
members. 


XII 
ELECTION OF STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS AND NOMINATING 
CoM MITTEE 


Each state shall elect a Vice-President for such state and 
also a member of the Nominating Committee for such state 
and an alternate. In each state having a State Bankers’ As- 
sociation such election shall be made at the annual meeting 
of such association and certified by the Secretary to the 
Executive Manager of the American Bankers Association in 
the same manner as provided in By-law Fourth (b) for the 
election and certification of election of members of the Execu- 
tive Council. In the event of the absence from the General 
Convention of both the member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and the alternate from any state, the members present 
from such state shall meet during the first session of the 
General Convention upon call of the State Vice-President 
and elect a substitute, who shall serve as member from such 
state at the forthcoming meeting of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. In the absence of the State Vice-President, any 
authorized delegate from such state may call such meeting. 
A majority of the delegates attending the convention from 
such state shall constitute a quorum. A secretary shall be 
elected at such meeting, who shall immediately certify to the 
Executive Manager the substitute member of the Nominating 
Committee elected from such state. For each state having 
no State Bankers’ Association such election shall be held at 
the time and place of the annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association at a meeting of the members from such 
state called and presided over by the Vice-President for such 
state prior to the time when the newly elected officers: will 
be required to take up their respective duties. State Vice- 
Presidents and members of the Nominating Committee shall 
have the same qualifications as delegates to the General Con- 
vention and shall forfeit their office by removal from the state 
by which elected or by the loss of any qualification required 
of a delegate. 


Note. By-laws, Fifth. 


XIII 
DIVISIONS AND SECTIONS 


Divisions of the Association heretofore authorized and 
established as Sections, are hereby confirmed and continued 
as follows: 


(a) A Trust Company Division whose scope shall embrace 
all matters of interest to Trust Companies and other insti- 
tutions doing similar business. 


(b) A Savings Bank Division whose scope shall embrace 
all matters relating to institutions receiving savings deposits. 
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(c) A National Bank Division whose scope shall embrace 
all matters of interest to National Banks and other institutions 
doing a similar business. 

(d) A State Bank Division whose scope shall embrace all 
matters of interest to State Banks and other institutions doing 
a similar business. 

Sections of the Association as heretofore authorized and 
established are hereby confirmed and continued as follows: 

(e) A Clearing House section whose scope shall embrace 
all matters relating especially to work which may be of in- 
terest and advantage to members of this Association which 
properly come within the scope of Clearing Houses. 

(f) An American Institute of Banking section whose scope 
shall embrace all matters relating to the work of the Institute 
of Banking. 

(g) A State Secretaries Section which shall be composed 
of secretaries of State Bankers Associations who are mem- 
bers of this Association. The scope of this Section shall 
embrace all matters relating to State Bankers Associations. 


The Executive Committees of each division shall select, 
subject to the approval of the Administrative Committee, a 
deputy manager of the American Bankers Association who 
shall act as secretary of the division and the Executive Com- 
mittees of each Section shall select, subject to like approval, 
secretaries of the respective Sections. 

Salaries and compensations of deputy managers acting as 
secretaries of Divisions, of secretaries of Sections and of 
employees of Divisions and Sections shall be fixed by the 
Administrative Committee and all such officers or employees 
shall be subject to the direct supervision of the Executive 
Manager, the Administrative Committee and the Executive 
Council. 

No Division or Section except the American Institute 
of Banking Section shall hold its annual meeting at any 
other time or place than that of the annual session of the 
American Bankers Association. 


Norte. By-laws, Sixth. Adds to the scope of each of 
the Trust Company, National and State Bank Divisions 
“other institutions doing similar business;” makes the 
secretaries of Divisions, deputy managers of the American 
Bankers Association and places such deputy managers and 
secretaries of Divisions and: Sections in all matters under 
direct supervision of Executive Manager, Administrative 
Committee and Executive Council. The provision that 


they shall be under such supervision “in all matters and 
functions not inconsistent with the orders of the Executive 
Cominitiees of such Sections” is eliminated. The provi- 
sion as to salaries and compensations of secretaries and 
employees of Divisions and Sections which, under the 
present By-laws are fixed by the Executive Council js 
changed so that same are fixed by the Administrative 
Committee. 


XIV 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 


The general headquarters of the Association and of all 
departments, divisions and sections shall be in the same oftices 
in New York. The Administrative Committee of the Asso- 
ciation may establish a branch office in the city of Wash- 
ington, which may be availed of by any department, division or 
section, but no division or section shall establish a branch 
office independently. 


Note. New provision. 


xv 
ASSOCIATION YEAR 


The Association vear shall begin after the order of “in- 
stallation of officers” in the proceedings of each annual ses- 
sion of the General Convention and shall continue until the 
same order in the proceedings of the annual session of the 
General Convention next thereafter succeeding. 


Note. By-laws, Eighth. 


XVI 
AMENDMENTS 


These By-laws may be amended by three-fourths vote of 
the entire membership of the Executive Council and all amend- 
ments shall be operative from the time of their adoption by 
the Executive Council. 


Note. By-laws, Ninth. Provision that amendments 
“shall not be operative until approved by the General Con- 
vention” changed to make them operative from time of 
adoption by Executive Council. 


Educational Conference 


O. KAUFMAN, chairman of the Educational Committee of the American Bankers Association, 
* announces that a conference on educational matters will be held at Washington in connection with 


the A. B. A. convention, October 18 to 22. 


Most of the state associations have created educational committees to help the A. B. A. Com- 
mittee and each of these bodies has been asked to send representatives to the Washington conference. 
Through this educational conference, the committee expects to secure an exchange of ideas, with 


the hope of stimulating the interest of bankers all over the country in this work. 


Several writers 


of text books will attend to discuss with the committee the proper treatment of the subjects per- 


taining to banking and finance. 
ment of the government will attend. 


Prominent educators and representatives of the educational depart- 


The major subject the Educational Committee is trying to have included in school work is general 
banking knowledge as covered in the following topics: 


1. Corporations, how organized and how operated. 


In the minds of many people a corporation is something 


to be feared and always exploited when opportunity presents. 


2. The kinds of banks and their respective functions. 
trust companies and savings banks should be made clear. 


Distinction between national banks, state banks, 


3. Bank deposits, what they are, what they do and how safeguarded. 

4. Bank reserves, what they are, what they do and how safeguarded. 

5. Loans, discounts and credit analysis and rating. The essentials of a good credit rating at one’s bank. 
6. The Federal reserve system, its character and functions. 


7. Investment. 
dangerous investments. 
8. Foreign exchange briefly explained. 


The essential elements of a good investment. 


Distinguish from speculation. How to avoid 


Can We Lower Present Bank 
Building CostsP 


O many of my clients have 
S been writing to me recently 

inquiring if it be possible to 

get their work done in the 
face of the present building costs 
without spending every dollar the 
bank had, that for several months I 
have given the matter the deepest 
sttdy. I examined all the markets 
of America, visited north, south, 
east and west to ascertain if any- 


thing could be learned which would. 


make savings possible in amounts 
worth considering, but all this ef- 
fort was disappointing and without 
material result. 

I then turned my eyes farther 
afield, for I knew that never had the 
bankers of England and France had 


the money to spend that gve have 
had at our disposal when designing 
our homes of finance, but in spite of 
this they had been conducting bank- 
ing activities on a grand scale for 


centuries. Finally I concluded that 
a tour of inspection through the 
bank buildings of the Old World 
was the only possible avenue from 
which an answer might be obtained. 
Armed with introductions to all of 
the big banks on the other side of 
the Atlantic, I went across angl 
made a detailed inspection to learn 
all | could from them. 

As regards politeness, the Eng- 
lish bankers have our American 
rapid-fire methods put to shame; 
but when it comes to service, real, 
good, practical help, doing those 
little things for customers which 
cost the bank so little but save the 
client much, the United States is so 
far advanced that in this at least 
they have nothing to give us. 

With the bank buildings them- 
selves, in England, I found the 
general arrangement to be in com- 
paratively low buildings, as the law 
does not permit them to be carried 
to any great height. Externally 
most are of stone and in the ma- 
jority of cases similar treatments, if 
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executed here, would, relatively 
speaking, cost more than our build- 
ings now. An extensive use is 
made of exterior embellisments, 
features we endeavor to avoid; our 
object usually being to give the ap- 
pearance of substantiality rather 
than an exhibition of the carver’s 
art. 

Internally, I immediately felt we 
could learn a great deal to our ad- 
vantage. Their arrangements con- 
sist usually of the center island 
form for the workers with a com- 
paratively narrow public space all 
around, often with the private 
rooms for consultation with the offi- 
cers entirely enclosed in ground 
glass on the other side of the lobby 
away from the tellers or other em- 
ployees. 

As to conveniences for waiting, 
they were very meager and one felt 
that to be appropriate it was essen- 
tial to walk with one’s hat in one’s 
hand, as it appeared such a serious 
matter to speak to an officer of 
many of the institutions; the com- 
fort of the customers did not appeat 
to be considered at all. 

Over the employees’ space fre- 


A view of a French bank’s interior, 

indicating the large tables provided 

for the use of visitors. A feature 
unknown in this country. 
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quently there was a large top light. 
These members of the force work 
in rows and rows of desks, all 
identically alike, specially 
adapted for the particular function 
the various employees are engaged 
in and the majority seem to be 
working on huge books which look 
as though a baby tractor would be 
needed to move them. 

As to the vault, in no single bank 
did I see one conspicuously ex- 
posed. It is not featured as this 
“heart of the institution” is deified 
in this country. 

Efficiency and service as we un- 
derstand it have not seriously en- 
tered: the realm of banking in 
England yet, but there were marked 
advantages from a cost point of 
view which will be referred to 
later. 

In France I found that an entirely 
different disposition is usually made 
of the employees and clients. The 
bank employees often are under bal- 
conies with little or no natural light, 
the central space of the banking 
room being given up to the use of 
the public, just the reverse of the 
characteristic found in England, 
but in very marked contrast to our 
usual arrangement here. 

Here we provide well-equipped 
check desks; there the unusually 
large central lobby contained what 
would do quite well for two or three 
large directors’ tables, perhaps ten 
feet or twelve feet long and four 
feet wide, with massive wooden 
benches on either side, at which 
customers sat with apparent lei- 
sured ease to write anything they 
wished, it seemed, from love letters 
to their last will and testament. The 
use of these tables and benches for 
banking purposes appeared to be 
more or less incidental. 

In none of the French banks, 
even on busy Saturdays, was there 
much activity and bustle. Every- 
one went along in a very quiet 
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An old view of the Bank of England. 
spot today would show practically no changes. 


A photograph taken from the same 
This is in marked contrast 


to how we change our banks almost over night. 


restrained way, and no one would 
realize that this was the time when 
Saturday’s pay roll was being ob- 
tained, as would be the case on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

There, as in England, all of the 
vaults were most conspicuous by 
their invisibility. In fact, it did not 
appear to the uninitiated that the 
banks had any, and as to elaborate 
protection, they usually did not have 
any. In one prominent case the 
roof of the vault consisted of glass 
pavement lights. 

The American banks in London 
and Paris, branches of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, the Bankers Trust 
Company, etc., are so different in 
atmosphere to the native banks that 
one hardly imagines they exist in 
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A typical English bank arrangement 

showing the workers located in the 

central space under a sky-light and 
the public space all around. 


the same city. Here all was bustle, 
crowds of people were moving 
about, coming in, going out, ex- 
changing money, passports being 
taken and looked after, advice 
given as to how to get from one 
place to another, whether an aero- 
plane or a train is the desirable 
means of locomotion—in short, get- 
ting service as we understand it. 
Actually one often wandered into 
an American bank for the pure joy 
of seeing the wheels moving again. 
The American banks were run very 
much as they are at home, though, 
of course, the great number of the 
employees are natives of the coun- 
try in which the banks are located, 
but these have apparently been 
drilled into getting things done and 
making the client feel the one im- 
portant object of their lives to let 
everyone go away Satisfied and with 
a longing to return. The American 
bank, particularly to the visitor from 
across the ocean, is the best- 
equipped bureau of information 
available, and I think every Ameri- 
can visiting Europe and not speak- 
ing the native language is bound to 
feel proud of this branch of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

3ut to revert to the subject, “Can 
we build cheaper?” my answer is 
decidedly “We can,” if we are will- 


ing to do what they are doing and, 


have done in Europe. The use of 
marble and bronze for our interiors 
has produced some of the mos: 
beautiful rooms in the world—in no 
banks did I see any rooms that 
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would compare in beauty and dig. 
nity with the vast number of mod- 
ern banking halls that have been 
constructed in the United States. 
In contrast to this, I did see a great 
many tremendous banks whose 
main banking rooms were fitted 
with good, substantial wood coun- 
ters neatly and nicely finished, 
planned with heavy, substantial-ap- 
earing sections of material, but de- 
void of all forms of expensive 
embellishment. The counter shelf 
in front of the upper banking 
screen, as a rule, was very wide, not 
less than a foot, ample and free to 
count money or sign a check upon, 
and. giving the atmosphere of lib- 
erality which many of our marble 
counters do not. Yet its cost would 
not be one third or one quarter per- 
haps of our fine marble bank 
screens. For the upper screen again 
there was no fine metal cornice. In 
the majority of cases there was just 
a brass or iron vertical grille werk, 
not too heavy, about two feet high, 
extending down to the counter, 
without any glass behind and with- 
out the fine bronze or marble up- 
rights we always use. 

Each individual teller had for 
himself what might be described as 
a ground-glass booth, about two 
feet high, resting on the counter 
about three feet wide, in which he 
counted and kept all his money ; so 
much so that you could walk along 
the bank and not see any money 
except that actually passing to or 
from the tellers. All currency was 
behind this small booth, to which 
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A typical plan of a French bank 
showing the public in the center and 
the workers all around, most fre- 
quently under a balcony with no 
natural light whatever. 
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the teller would retire to count it 
out and then pass it around the side 
to the waiting customer. By this 
means all of the expensive construc- 
tion of the upper counter work, 
either bronze, marble, wood or 
glass, that we usually install above 
the general counter level was en- 
tirely avoided. Our big plate glass 
contracts were unnecessary, and the 
bank appeared very much freer. In- 
cidentally, the ventilation in the 


great majority of cases was superior 


to that in many of our institutions 
which have installed ventilating 
systems. 

These European banks did not 
have the sumptuous and rich ap- 
pearance of our banking rooms, 
though they were high, light and 
cheerful when in locations chat 
made this possible, but they cer- 
tainly did not spend on their bank- 
ing screen more than a third, and 
probably only a quarter, of the 
amount we do in this connection. 

Another unusual feature, though 
one which would not apply in this 
country, was the total absence of all 
cages. They did not have such 
things. All of the interior of the 
bank was open from end to end and 
from side to side. 

The ceilings and walls were in- 
variably treated with plaster in 
simple flat coats of paint. No 
elaborate enrichment was _at- 
tempted. In fact, the banking quar- 
ters appear to be large rooms in 
which a lot of people work, literally 
money workrooms, so to speak, se- 
vere in their treatment from our 
standpoint ; and yet in these very 
rooms transactions involving stag- 
gering amounts are transacted al- 
most daily in perfect comfort. 

In practically no bank in England 
were the floors of marble or tile. 
Terrazzos, or some more or less in- 
expensive material, filled the public 
lobby, but very costly floors were 
not employed. In France, that 
home of beauty and embellishment, 
in no building was there a richness 
that would compare with many of 
even what might be. termed our 
moderately suburban banks. 

What is the lesson we can learn 
from this? Are we spending more 
of the bank’s capital in creating 
rdoms than often is really necessary 
to attract deposits? Is it not the 
personnel, the resources and the 
reliability of the bank, coupled with 


A sketch of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York’s office in 
Pall Mall, London. This has a free- 
dom and openness which seems 
quite unknown in London. 


its location and practical conve- 
niences, that build up the deposits, 
and could not a great many of the 
bankers today who hesitate to go 
ahead with new homes for their 
banks on account of the existing 
cost of building absolutely satisfy 
their requirements by taking a leaf 
from the book of European ex- 
perience and use less expensive 
materials, and this with the compe- 
tition of their fellow bankers who 
did build in less costly times? The 
customer will not give another half 
per cent. interest on a loan because 
he sits in the most expensive leather 
chair while talking to the banker 
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regarding the loan. Could not the 
great expense so often undertaken 
for vault work, etc., be scientifically 
analyzed and the vault located in a 
place where it would be more incon- 
spicuous and in consequence not 
entail the frequently unduly large 
investment for the sake of its com- 
petitive advertising qualities? Make 
the vault absolutely safe, by all 
means, as far as our bank vault 
protection knowledge will enable 
us, but stop at that point and not go 
on and on, as when the vault is 
made so conspicuous that it calls 
attention to itself in competition 
with every other vault in the same 
town. 

Really, after going around over a 
hundred banks where business has 
been successfully transacted for 
years and years, and where in all 
probability it will continue to be 
transacted for an equally long time 
in the future, and where they have 
not gone to this expense of elabo- 
rate material and delicacy and 
refinement of workmanship that 
would do credit to the jeweler, 
one cannot fail to be impressed with 
the great question as to whether an 
American banker, who needs a new 
home in consequence of the conges- 
tion of his existing space, would 
not be vastly better off to go ahead 
at this time along simpler lines, in- 
stalling every contrivance for effi- 
ciency and comfort, using every 
means of arriving at these that 


A typical bank screen to be seen in any of the big banks in England, The total 
absence of upper screen work and the simple wood lower screen, have done 
service for a long time and cost less than a quarter of what we spend. 
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requirements demand, but coupling 
this with the restraint that charac- 
terizes conditions throughout the 
rest of the world. It might be 
argued that this and many another 
small economy that has already been 
practiced abroad would make cus- 
tomers feel that the bank adopting 
such a policy was not as well 
equipped financially as the one 
wherein the banker who had done 
the reverse and equipped on a very 
elaborate scale with marbles, bronze, 
etc. ; but the customers in the local- 
ity in many cases would prefer to 
have their bank have room to attend 
to their needs rather than wait for 


the cost of building to go down. In 
certain locations such a plan of re- 
straint would not be desirable, but 
a very great number of communi- 
ties would unquestionably much 
prefer to see their bankers go ahead 
on this basis rather than delay, or 
put so much of their capital into the 
new building that the bank’s re- 
sources, although not crippled, 
might be considerably handicapped 
by so doing. 

Of course, in a brief review like 
this it is impossible to refer to a 
great many of the cost-saving de- 
tails and the little items of contrast 
wherein the European construction 


differs from our American idea, but 
the writer was impressed most 
markedly with the fact that any 
banker today desiring to go ahead 
with his building could, by taking 
advantage of much that our Euro- 
pean friends had proved satisfac- 
tory, save perhaps not less than a 
third of the cost of the interior 
treatment of his banking quarters, 
which would go a long way towards 
making many banks that now are 
held up on account of cost come 
within a just idea of what he knows 
he should spend on his new banking 
home. 


Your Building Problems 


(Under this heading Mr. Alfred C. Blossom will answer each month 
the numerous questions on member banks’ building problems which 


may be forwarded to him. 


Using a Building Lot to 
Best Advantage 


ROM Washington, D. C.— 

We have a corner lot 40 by 

90 feet, fronting on two 

streets, rear on alley and side 

on party wall. We desire an en- 

trance on both streets and provision 

made for safe-deposit booths; one 
vault will suffice. 


Three plans have been suggested 
for the interior, namely, the horse- 
shoe, oblong and rectangular, but 
none of them seems to shape up ex- 
actly to the possibilities of the lot; 
by that we mean to avoid waste 
space and to utilize the shape to the 
best advantage. 

Our idea is to erect a one-story 
building and have the walls thick 
enough to carry extra floors if we 
want them later. At the same time 
we want to provide for the future 
as much as possible by arranging 
the banking quarters on a perma- 
nent basis. We are at present doing 
business in a 2x4 and have got to 
build. 

We appreciate and are particu- 
larly impressed with the logic of 
your reference in the JOURNAL as to 
material. We do not propose to 
keep up with the Joneses and hope 
to get what we seek inside of 
$60,000. Bankers are not architects 


and the majority of directors have 
only a hazy notion of what is de- 
sirable; and every point you make 
on page 589 bears out our conten- 
tion. 

Answer—As a general principle, 
the reason for a bank having. two 
entrances is the opportunity of get- 
ting more business by making it 
easier for customers to come in. 
For that reason I think you are en- 
tirely justified in having entrances 
on both streets. For your forty 
feet of width there is not enough 
room to have a center lobby and if 
you have a central working space 
with a lobby around the perimeter, 
you will make your building look so 
small and congested that I do not 
feel you would be getting the full 
advantage out of your site. In my 
judgment, you should have an L- 


shaped working space following. 


along the lines of the party wall 
and the alley and having a separate 
or corner space in between the two 
doors, which could be used with ad- 
vantage aS a waiting space with 
settees and desks comfortably ar- 
ranged. 

I would consider it a wise precau- 
tion to make your wall heavy 
enough to carry at least two or 
three more floors, which as time de- 
velops could be used for future 
working space, rest rooms, officers’ 
rooms, etc., when the ground floor 


This service *is free to member banks.) 


space would be needed for the lobby 
by the public. 

Your general card reference sys- 
tem could be worked out in racks 
along the party wall with a narrow 
aisle next to the wall and a compar- 
atively wider aisle, about four feet, 
between the ends of the rack and 
the counter at which the people 
would have to hand in their books 
to make deposits and withdrawals. 
This plan would give ready means 
of supervision and convenient ar- 
rangement with the vault and safe- 
deposit department on the street side 
of the alley front of the building. 

To obtain your new home for the 


‘price you mention on a site 40x90 


you will have to adopt the most 
economical methods, such as a 
brick exterior enriched with lime- 
stone, terra-cotta or marble ; the in- 
tertor could have the counter screen 
of wood with a marble base eight or 
ten inches high, with a dreadnought 
or Ceramic tile floor in the public 
space; the vault would have its 
greatest feature of protection in a 
substantial door affixed to a thin 
lining inside a concrete wall about 
eighteen inches thick. If the plans 
are carried out carefully, you should 
be able to construct your building ° 
for the price, but you will have no 
money to waste, though it could be 
arranged in a perfectly up-to-date 
manner in every detail. 
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New Staircase or Old 


From Winston-Salem, N. C.— 
We have just bought a building ad- 
joining our present one and we 
purpose to use both together. 
Would it be advantageous to main- 
tain the existing central staircase in 
between our present quarters and 
the space we have just purchased or 
should the staircase be moved to 
one end of the lot, so as to leave the 
entire center for the bank’s own 
use ? 

Answer—As you own _ both 
buildings, in my judgment it would 
be advantageous to your bank to 
take out the entire lower front and 
put in a commodious bank front, if 
you do not feel justified in going 
to the expense of refacing the entire 
three stories; though the probable 
additional expense that this would 
amount to would create an individ- 
uality for your bank which I feel 
the increased deposits would soon 
pay for. 

As to the staircase, if you leave 
it in its present position, although 
it might not destroy the appearance 
of the room theoretically, it will 
naturally mitigate against you very 
materially in economically distribu- 
ting your working space. I would 
recommend that you replace this 
staircase at either one or the other 
end of the building; this will give 
a slight increase in corridor length 
on the second floor, but the im- 
provement on the first floor will be 
so great as to more than counteract 
this. With an approximate front- 
age of about sixty feet, you could 
arrange your counter-screen work 
with a central entrance and a cen- 
tral lobby, so that upon entering the 
bank it would give the appearance 
of a commodious banking room 
with ready means of supervision by 
the officers and the possibility of 
marked expansion in the future. 
By this means you would get the 
appearance of a new building, ex- 
terior and interior, at no undue ex- 
pense. 

You could reface the upper part 
of the building with limestone so as 
to make it stand out from the re- 
mainder of the block, using the 
motif that now forms the central 
entrance of the bank. You have a 
possible way of getting this result, 
and I think it wotild be a mistake 
not to take advantage of it. 


Sound-Proof Banking 
Room 


From Hudson, Mich.—How can 
sound-proof rooms be constructed ? 


Answer—Rooms of this nature 
are constructed with soft plaster 
ceilings. The walls are constructed 
of mackite blocks. Hard plaster, 
or hard material generally, is not 
used for the flooring. Some soft 
material, like cork or a good quality 
of linoleum, is used. For the light- 
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ing, as a rule, some indirect system 
is desirable, and for ventilation, this 
is usually arranged by introducing 
fresh air at the upper part of the 
room and exhausting the bad air at 
the lower part. The room, of 
course, is kept closed all the way 
around, and if there is much noise a 
partition is arranged as a double 
partition with two thicknesses of 
mackite blocks, with an air space of 
about one inch between them. This 
you will find will produce the re- 
sult that you desire. 


Industrial Cancellations 


INAL analysis of the investiga- 

tion of contract cancellations 
made by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States shows that al- 
most every phase of business is 
affected by this problem. 

Some industries are hit harder 
than others. In one division of the 
lumber industry alone, cancellations 
have amounted to 77,000,000 feet 
since January, or more than 3,500 
cars. The survey reveals that these 
cancellations were largely by buy- 
ers. Here are some pertinent facts 
with regard to cancellations in vari- 
ous industries: 

Paper.—There has been a tend- 
ency to pyramid orders predicated 
on low. production, these orders 
later being cancelled after deliveries 
began to improve. Again there has 
been considerable cancelling where 
prices decline, working considerable 
injury to the manufacturer who has 
been reluctant to stand on his legal 


_ rights. 


Lumber.—In one division: of the 
industry the cancellations amounted 
to 77,000,000 feet since January, or 
over 3,500 cars. These cancella- 
tions were largely by buyers and 
without any reason which would be 
valid inlaw. There were, of course, 
quite a number of cancellations be- 
cause of inability to secure cars. 
No doubt there were also many 
instances where cancellations were 
predicated on decline of prices. 

Building Lines. — Cancellations 
are uncommon except where for 
financial or similar reasons the 
project is abandoned. 

Clothing. — Many cancellations 
based on fear that the public will 


not buy, induced by the general pub- 
licity attacking present prices. 

Pressed Metal Trades.—Cancel- 
lations largely on account of manu- 
facturers using these products re- 
vising their manufacturing sched- 
ules, particularly the automobile 
makers. Most contracts so drawn 
that the buyer must pay damages 
in case of cancellations. 

Furniture.—During the period of 
low production the demand in- 
creased rapidly, leading to over- 
buying and later, due to restrictions 
on building and housing conditions, 
there came a reaction in demand 
and a consequent cancelling of or- 
ders, particularly from those who 
had over-bought. The industry 
contemplates taking steps, either 
through placing certain restrictions 
in orders and contracts, or by an 
educational process to secure more 
equitable treatment for the manu- 
facturer who at present carries the 
burden. 

Silks—An unusual number of 
cancellations are reported, due to 
conditions in this line that have been 
given considerable publicity. The 
representative organizations of the 
silk people has a bureau which ad- 
judicates all claims for cancella- 
tion, with due regard to both parties 
to the contract. 


Hosiery and Underwear. — The 
cancellations in this line have been 
considerable, the buyers apparently 
taking advantage of the manner 
in which orders are given and ac- 
cepted. Steps will be taken to make 
these orders in future definite con- 
tracts, so that they will be more 
seriously considered. 
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The “Oklahoma Idea” and the 
Federal Reserve System 


Exchange National Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma 


To average banker looks 
upon politics, as such, as a 
monkey-wrench in the cog- 

wheels of business. Before 
the passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act nothing in the nature of con- 
structive financial legislation had 
been accomplished since the enact- 
ment of the National Bank Act, 
just after the Civil War, admittedly 
a temporary expedient. 

The banking fraternity, therefore, 
was not imbued with much confi- 
dence in the capacity of Congress 
to deal with so technical a subject 
as finance, when, in 1913, it was 
proposed to revise our entire bank- 
ing system. 

Even for a time after the Federal 
reserve system was enacted into 
law many bankers were sceptical. 
It is now conceded, however, prac- 
tically by the whole country, in- 
cluding bankers, that the Federal 
Reserve Act is the greatest piece 
of constructive legislation ever .en- 
acted by Congress. 

America has found in this act not 
only the solution of our great finan- 
cial problem, the panic, but with this 
law on the statute books we were 
able to conduct a war of a magni- 
tude never previously conceived by 
man, and financed our Allies when 
they were in sore financial distress. 
We enter upon an era of readjust- 
ment and reconstruction, with a fi- 
nancial system surpassed by no 
country in the world. 

Strange as it may seem to some 
people, we bankers of Oklahoma 
claim that the thoughts which em- 
body the vital sections of the great 
Federal Reserve Act came from the 
minds of Oklahoma bankers, and 
that the enactment of this law 
brought to a successful conclusion 
a deliberately planned campaign. 
conceived and launched in Indian 
Territory twenty-seven years ago. 

The panic of 1893 struck with full 
force the struggling banks of the 
borderland towns of Indian Terri- 
tory. To those of our older bank- 
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ers who recall that year it seems 
that no section of the nation could 
have suffered more and survived. 
In that year Robert L. Owen, then 
president of the First National 
Bank of Muskogee, first denounced 
the theory of banking for private 
gain alone, and outlined to his fel- 
low bankers the basic ideas now 
embodied in the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

Mr. Owen first convinced David 
M. Fink, who was then, and is now 
president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Muskogee, Okla., 
of the soundness of his theory, and 
these two gentlemen undertook the 
education of the bankers of Indian 
Territory. Succeeding in this, it 
then became necessary to find some 
means to put the matter before the 
country and before Congress. At 
that time Indian Territory had no 
voice in the Congress of the United 
States and the country generally 
accepted the idea that Indian Ter- 
ritory produced only horse-thieves 
and bad Indians. 

Financial panics had been the 
playthings of powerful groups of 
money-grabbers, and the public had 
accepted the theory that panics were 
like the seven-year itch, “bound to 
occur every so often.” 

However, notwithstanding the 
many seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles, these two men opened 
their campaign for the reform of 
the currency system of the United 
States of America. Their declara- 
tion of thought and intention in 
1893 has become remarkable in the 
light of later events. 

At the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago in 1896 Robert 
L. Owen, with the aid of William 
Jennings Bryan, Charles Thomas of 
Colorado and Allan Thurman of 
Ohio, induced the resolutions com- 
mittee to accept his ideas of asset 
currency as a portion of the pro- 
posed party platform. They were 
accepted, but only to be later re- 
jected by the conservative leaders. 
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Owen came from a territorial pos- 
session of the United States. He 
had a “strange, new idea,” and the 
Democrats thought they had had 
plenty of strange new financial 
ideas without becoming involved in 


.a plan coming from Indian Terri- 


tory. 

In 1898 Owen visited the east 
and the nations of Europe to ad- 
vise with and be advised by men 
older and more experienced in the 
world of finance. He found little 
sympathy in the east, but in Eng- 
land, in France and in Germany, 
then the greatest financial powers 
of the world, he found men who 
agreed with him and who helped 
him build and better his ideas of 
sound finance. 

Encouraged in Europe, Owen re- 
turned to Indian Territory and be- 
gan the consolidation of his ideas 
and forces. Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory had no representative in 
the Senate of the United States, so 
these territorial bankers induced 
Senator James K. Jones, of Ar- 
kansas, to introduce, during the 
session of 1900, a proposal written 
by Robert L. Owen looking to the 
amendment of the currency laws of 
the United States. This amendment 
was designed to lay the foundation 
for the broader and more liberal 
law now embodied in the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Though this amendment con- 
tained all of the principles of value 
later adopted in the Aldrich-Vree- 
land“Bill of 1908 and the additional 
principles of secured Treasury 
notes as currency, it was too new 
in 1900, and was promptly rejected 
by the Senate as unsound and un- 
wise. Had these principles, pro- 
posed by Senator Jones at the in- 
stance of Robert L. Owen, been 
adopted, there would have been no 
panic of 1907. 

In the meanwhile Oklahoma had 
grown in population and in wealth. 
and with it had grown the Owen 
idea. In 1904, at a meeting of the 
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bankers of the Territory at Sulphur, 
Robert L. Owen again outlined his 
theory of the causes and prevention 
of panics. The panic year of 1893 
was then ten years in history, and 
bankers who accepted tie theory 
that panics came every so often, just 
like taxes, rent and death, were be- 
ginning to wonder when the storm 
would break again. 

Owen and his followers were just 
as apprehensive as any, for under 
the old system they knew that an- 
other panic was but a question of 
time. As a measure of getting their 
house in order and strengthening 
their position, it was decided to 
launch an active campaign for the 
admission of their territory into the 
Union as a state. With this de- 
termination was born the idea that 
Robert L. Owen should be their 
first spokesman in the Senate of 
the United States. 

America did not find a financial 
Moses in the intervening years, and 
in 1907 the long expected storm of 
panic again swept our country, leav- 
ing in its path wrecked homes and 
taking as part of its toll the hopes, 
ambitions and even the lives of 
many of our best people. In the 


despair of this great storm few no- 
ticed that another state had joined 
the Union, and few took serious 
thought of the entrance of Robert 
L. Owen into the Senate of the 
United States. 

Senator Owen well understood 
that his greatest mission was the 
promotion of the “Oklahoma Idea,” 
as President Roosevelt named it. 
He had been backed by Okla- 
homans who believed these ideas 
sound and who looked to him to 
make them effective. Soon after 
his arrival in Washington, Senator 
Owen called at the White House 
to pay his respects to the President. 
A friend of mine who was present 
at this. meeting states that, after 
greeting the President, Senator 
Owen said: “Mr. President, I have 
some very important suggestions 
as to currency reform to submit.” 
3eing a typical man of the west, 
Senator Owen went into action 
quickly. 

It was evident, however, that 
currency ideas from the west were 
not considered as of first moment, 
even in the White House, following 
the panic of 1907, and President 


Roosevelt did not accept the sug- 
gestions Owen urged upon him. 
This did not discourage the new 
Senator from the west, for the rec- 
ords show that he took a prominent 
part in the final framing of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Bill. In a speech 
of three hours he outlined the prin- 
ciples afterwards written into the 
Reserve Act. The Senate adopted 
the theory of asset currency based 
on adequate security under an in- 
terest charge, as he had advised, in 
principle, in the amendment offered 
by Senator James K. Jones in 1900. 
Congress would not, in 1908, ac- 
cept his ideas of governmental 
banks and the decentralization of 
money into districts convenient to 
bankers in far corners of the nation, 
nor permit the acceptance of farm- 
ers’, manufacturers’ and merchants’ 
paper for rediscount by the pro- 
posed emergency fund, though 
some Senators desired to accept 
railroad bonds in a special class 
even, above government bonds. 
Congress desired to limit the bene- 
fits of emergency currency in great 
part to larger national banks. 
Owen succeeded in expanding this 
to some extent, though the privilege 
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of offering equal service to twenty 
thousand state institutions, which 
he advocated, was refused, and this 
principle was not recognized until 
the final enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act five years later. 

Well satisfied that a good founda- 
tion had been laid, Senatar Owen 
and other adherents of the “Okla- 
homa Idea” kept alive their cam- 
paign of education. By 1913 nearly 
everybody in the United States 
knew something about this idea, and 
some folks thought they had ‘cre- 
ated it. In 1913 Owen was elected 
chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the Senate, and 
accepted by that body as their lead- 
er in advanced, sound, financial leg- 
islation. Men who had been against 
the “Oklahoma Idea” in years past 
now turned to its support. 

Though there was no actual 
panic in America in 1913, thanks 
to the limited aid of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland law, there was an indus- 
trial depression, and storm signs 
were once more pointing to an im- 
pending crisis in the financial affairs 
of our country. Under this cloud 
began the enactment into law of 
ideas born in the mind of a clear- 
visioned country banker who had 


suffered, and had seen his friends . 


suffer, during the panic of 1893. 

The Federal Reserve Act em- 
bodies the ideas of many men and 
is, in large measure, the product of 
an ever-advancing financial civiliza- 
tion in both Europe and in the 
United States. 

We Oklahomans don’t take all 
the credit to ourselves, but we do 
know that to men of our state, and 
especially to Senator Robert L. 
Owen, the country owes the basic 
principles of the present law, and 
we believe that its enactment was 
due to the grim determination with 
which he and David Fink in 1893 
undertook the seemingly hopeless 
task of reforming the currency of 
the United States along lines con- 
ceived in a frontier Indian village. 
We know that they continued un- 
tiringly to the end, and we, as Ok- 
lahomans, are proud of the part they 
played. 

The “Oklahoma Idea” involved 
the decentralization of currency 
with numerous government banks, 
all with equal powers, and all ren- 
dering equal service to every section 
of America. 

Some advanced the theory that 
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Federal reserve banks should be 
owned and controlled by national 
banks alone—each voting in propor- 
tion to its capital and surplus, and 
empowered to issue currency backed 
by its (the bank’s) promise to pay. 
This was not the “Oklahoma Idea.” 
Back in 1900 Owen asked Congress 
for equal rights and opportunities 


to all banks, big or little, state or 


national. He asked for a national 
currency—not a private bank cur- 
rency. He failed then, but he suc- 
ceeded, as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, in having this principle em- 
bodied in the Federal Reserve Act. 
We know all this was a part of the 
“Oklahoma Idea” because many of 
us heard it as far back as 1904. 


In framing the Federal Reserve 
Act efforts were made to restrict 
the possible expansion of the cur- 
rency, as in the Aldrich Bill. Some 
wanted to limit it. The “Oklahoma 
Idea” provided for no limitation, 
except business necessity, and we 
wonder how the United States could 
have financed a $29,000,000,000 war 
had the “Oklahoma Idea” of ex- 
pansion been left out of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 


Education for 


NNOUNCEMENTS of the 

courses of instruction offered 
by the leading American universi- 
ties on the subject of foreign trade 
have been gathered by The World’s 
Markets published by R. G. Dun & 
Co. It is both gratifying and en- 
couraging, observes this authority, 
to learn how extensive a curriculum 
of studies is spread for those who 
are fortunate enough to avail them- 
selves of these advantages. It ap- 
pears that the effort has been made 
quite generally to place the subject 
of commerce or business on a par 
with the technical and professional 
courses, generally by devoting the 
first half of the four-year term for 
graduation to the fundamental stu- 
dies of a liberal education and the 
second half to special studies leading 
to the particular pursuit which the 
student has in view as a life work. 
Night classes are offered for those 
not aspiring to a degree. In this 
way the higher institutions of 
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Of course, there were hundreds 
of diverging ideas advanced during 
the debate on the present law, 
mostly between the age-old theory 
of the right of private bankers to 
control national finance as against 
the “Oklahoma Idea” that the bank- 
er is a servant and that he is dealing 
in a commodity which is only of 
value as the nation gives it value— 
therefore, the property of the nation 
to be controlled, expanded or con- 
tracted as the needs of the nation, 
not the banks, may require. 

We realize that much of the good 
in this law came from other sources. 
We are sorry that the necessity of 
compromise kept us from benefit- 
ing mankind with all of our medi- 
cine for the cure of financial ills, 
but we are happy and proud that to 
us was granted the privilege of 
serving the nation, through Senator 
Owen, so well that when war came 
to America the Federal reserve sys- 
tem stood at the door and kept from 
the throats of our fighting men and 
our people the wolf of financial 
panic. 

We are proud of the “Oklahoma 
Idea,” and being westerners, are not 
over-modest in our: pride. 


Foreign Trade 


learning are aiding to equip the 
youth for the commercial careers 
at home and abroad. 

The colleges and universities have 
been slow to depart from their faith 
in a liberal education as the best 
basis for a business career. For 
example, one four-year foreign 
trade course comprising 50 or more 
distinct subjects has only two—or 
four per cent. of the total—that are 
devoted directly to foreign trade. 
Sonie of the others are related more 
or less closely to commerce in gen- 
eral and others, such as interna- 
tional law and foreign languages, 
are directly affiliated to foreign 
trade studies. It is a serious ques- 
tion, however, if the time has not 
now arrived for the colleges and 
universities to offer an even more 
intensive and highly specialized 
course of instruction in foreign 
trade than has as yet been worked 
out in any except two or three of the 
more progressive institutions. 
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Shipping Board’s Ship 
Sales Policy 


Announcement Made as to Terms Applicable to New 
Steel Tonnage, with. Minimum Prices Established 


. 


NNOUNCEMENT was made 
A August 16 of the new ship 
sales policy of the United 
States Shipping Board un- 
der the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920. The plan of ship sales of- 
fered, in accordance with this pol- 
icy, 1S: 

Ten per cent. of the purchase 
price in cash upon delivery of the 
vessel; 5 per cent. in six months 
thereafter; 5 per cent. in twelve 
months ; 5 per cent. in eighteen 
months and 5 per cent. in twenty- 
four months, with the balance of 70 
per cent. in equal semi-annual in- 
stalments over a period of ten years, 
deferred payments to carry interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

It is stated by the board that all 
revenues derived from operations 
are to be deposited in a controlled 
or supervised account and the in- 
stalments as provided for in the 
foregoing plan, except initial pay- 
ment, may be paid therefrom. It is 
further stated that the purchaser 
shall be permitted to take from 
such proceeds of operation, after 
the current instalments are paid, 
not exceeding 15 per cent. upon 
paid-up instalments, as a dividend 
upon such investment to be dis- 
tributed to stockholders of the 
purchasing corporation as the cor- 
poration shall determine. Upon 
payment of 50 per cent. of the pur- 
chase price, the buyer is to execute 
a preferred mortgage to the board 
and thereafter the operation of the 
vessel is released from the supervi- 
sion and control of the board, ex- 
cept as to maintaining berth and 
route. 

It was stated by the board on 
August 26 that the first sale of ships 
would be confined to craft not in 
service on established steamship 
lines. It was added that vessels 
now operating in berth services 
would not be sold except to pur- 
chasers who would agree to keep 
them in their established routes, nor 
would ships at sea for which com- 


mitments had been made be dis- 
posed of unless substitutes could be 
provided for their operators. 

It is stated by a Shipping 
Board official that at all times under 
the law the freest possible use of 
vessels purchased will be allowed 
to purchasers by the board, and 
that this will apply in particular to 
vessels employed on _ so-called 
“tramp” routes. As to “berth” and 
“route,” it may be recalled that the 
board, under the law, is charged to 
take steps leading to the establish- 
ment of new steamship lines, this 
action being, in accordance with a 
statement in the law, for the pro- 
motion, development, expansion 
and maintenance of the foreign and 
coastwise trade of the United 
States. In pursuance of the attain- 
ment of these objects the board, by 
the law, is authorized to sell, and if 
a satisfactory sale cannot be made 
to charter vessels, such as will meet 
requirements “to responsible per- 
sons who are citizens of the United 
States who agree to establish and 
maintain such lines upon such terms 
of payment and other conditions as 
the board may deem just and neces- 
sary to secure and maintain the ser- 
vice desired; and if any such 
steamship line is deemed desirable 
and necessary, and if no such citi- 
zen can be secured to supply such 
service by the purchase or charter 
of vessels on terms satisfactory to 
the board, the board shall operate 
vessels on such line until the busi- 
ness is developed so that such ves- 
sels may be sold on satisfactory 
terms and the service maintained, 
or unless it shall appear within a 
reasonable time that such line can- 
not be made self-sustaining.” 

The terms of sale, according to 
the plan as announced, are appli- 
cable only to new steel tonnage. 
The board will entertain bids on 
the various types, sizes and classes 
of vessels as described in the fol- 
lowing table, after the vessels have 
been properly advertised and ap- 
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praised. Minimum prices have 
been established as set forth. The 
board at all times reserves the right 
to reject any and all bids. The 
table: 


TYPES AND CLASSES OF VESSELS 
WITH MINIMUM PRICES 


Per 
Ton 
Coal Oil 
Burners Burners 


Vessels built on Great Lakes 

for ocean service $160 $170 
Submarine Boat Corporation 

Type, 5350 160 170 
American International S. B. 

Corporation Type, 7,800 

dead-weight tons 175 185 
Skinner & Eddy Type, 8,890 

dead-weight tons 175 185 
& Eddy Ty 9,600- 

10,076 dead-weight tons, 

excepting combination cargo 

and passenger vessels, oil 

tankers and refrigerator 

vessels 185 


It is stated that these prices 
“shall be subject to a deduction for 
depreciation at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum for the second year 
of the vessel’s age, and 5 per cent. 
for every year thereafter to date of 
purchase, depreciation to be allowed 
for whole months only and up to 
the estimated date of delivery.” It 
is announced that in every case the 
board will insist upon full and sat- 
isfactory evidence of the financial 
ability of the buyer to carry out his 
contract and meet his financial obli- 
gations as they become due. Proof 
as to the nationality of the pur- 
chaser, in compliance with Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920, will also 
be insisted upon. 

Upon application the board will 
furnish the names, tonnage and 
general specifications of the vessels 
for sale, and all sales will have to 
be approved by the Division of Op- 
erations prior to consummation. 

Copies of the Shipping Board’s 
announcement of ship sales policy, 
including terms of sale, will be fur- 
nished interested member banks of 
the American Bankers Association 
upon application to the secretary of 
the Commerce and Marine Commit- 
tee, 5 Nassau Street, New York 
City. 


The Spirit of Service 


Duties and Responsibilities of Bankers in Public 
Affairs—The 


Second Vice-President National Bank of Commerce in 


HEN the banker of today 

‘ \ / speaks of the service which 

his institution offers he 

means more than merely 

the adequate performance of ordi- 

nary banking functions. Under the 

term “service” he includes a number 

of auxiliary activities calculated to 

assist his own customers and other 

business men, and he also has in 

mind the way in which these va- 

rious functions, banking and others, 
are performed. 

Although the phrase “banking 
service” refers primarily to the per- 
formance of technical banking func- 
tions as they have been understood 
among commercial nations for hun- 
dreds of years, it may also, as bank- 
ing is carried on today, imply a wide 
scope of business cooperation per- 
formed by a bank in fustherance of 
commercial efficiency and success. 

This development of auxiliary 
services on a large scale, and the 
emphasis on the individual coopera- 
tion of employees in fostering rela- 
tions with customers, are closely re- 
lated. This evolution has come 
about since far-seeing bankers be- 
gan to appreciate the fact that the 
banks were in a position to render 
valuable assistance to business men 
and to encourage their customers to 
call upon them in matters which had 
not been previously regarded as 
within their province. Within the 
last few years especially the work 
performed by American banks for 
the benefit of others has increased 
greatly as has the number of insti- 
tutions rendering service of this 
character. There has grown up, 
therefore, an established  signifi- 
cance to the phrase “banking serv- 
ice,’ embracing both the increased 
activities of the bank and the 
changed attitude of the banker and 
his staff. 

The American banker today takes 
a broad view of his responsibilities 
and welcomes every opportunity to 
attend to requests which some of his 


Human Element as 


By James I. Clarke 


predecessors would have regarded 
with amazement if not indignation. 
He is pleased as heretofore to ad- 
vise his customers and_ business 
friends regarding the investment of 
their funds. He will go further 
now and supply from the latest and 
most approved sources information 
regarding any phase of the eco- 
nomic or business situation, about 
which he receives an inquiry or 
which he has reason to believe has 
a bearing on the business of his 
customers. If the resources of his 
institution are large enough to jus- 
tify it, he employs a staff of statis- 
ticians and economists engaged in 
independent research; experts able 
to translate the various changes in 
trade into messages of warning or 
encouragement to the business com- 
munity. 

He keeps in intimate touch with 
the news of. the world, not only 
through the pages of the financial 
publications of Europe and America 
and through the columns of the 
daily press, but also through the 
dispatches of his agents and corre- 
spondents abroad, so that his cus- 
tomers may be promptly advised of 
developments affecting their inter- 
ests. That information of this 


character may be readily available, - 


he frequently maintains a library 
where files of the current publica- 
tions, as well as standard books of 
reference, are at the disposal of his 
own staff and his customers. A clip- 
ping system, which collects news- 
paper articles and preserves them, 
properly indexed for convenient 
reference, has been found by some a 
useful adjunct of such a library. 
The modern American bank ad- 
vertises. Its broadened basis of 


. service has given it a logical rea- 


son for advertising. Bank adver- 
tising is, or should be, no mere ap- 
peal for profitable accounts. In no 
one direction are there more oppor- 
tunities for performing real service 
to the community on the part of the 
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an Asset 


New York 


banks than through intelligent ad- 
vertising. Under this head are in- 
cluded the constructive advertising 
matter expressed through the me- 
dium of paid space in newspapers 
and magazines; printed matter dis- 
tributed in the form of books or 
letters to customers or selected mail- 
ing lists, and also general publicity, 
that is, furnishing real news items 
to the papers. 

Each of these methods presents 
opportunities for service which will 
bring business to the bank in pro- 
portion as the larger needs of the 
community are met and the mes- 
sages conveyed through them are 
kept on a high plane not only of 
strict intellectual honesty, but of 
a broad and genuine interest in the 
general welfare. The manufac- 
turer or merchant may find profit in 
ringing the praises of a single ar- 
ticle or group of articles with an 
eye merely to an increase in his 
sales, but the banker must look be- 
yond immediate profits to the 
abiding well being of the community 
which he serves. Even in a demo- 
cratic commonwealth where the av- 
erage of intelligence and education 
is high, popular opinion is likely to 
go wrong on economic questions be- 
cause the necessary information on 
which correct conclusions must be 
based is not available to the average 
citizen. It is one of the privileges 
of the banker, with his larger 
sources of information, to lead pub- 
lic business thought into the right 
channels. He can be of material 
assistance in translating the intense 
interest in social and economic prob- 
lems which is universal today 
throughout the country into a wise 
and just program of action. 

It is then the fulfillment of volun- 
tarily assumed obligations of this 
character which is generally desig- 
nated by the term “banking serv- 
ice.” Whether such activities are 
to be specifically recognized and the 
bank’s organization so adjusted as 
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to care for them to the fullest ex- 
tent is, of course, a question for in- 
dividual institutions to decide, de- 
pending upon the size of the bank, 
the character of its customers and 
the personnel which it is able to 
attract to its employ. Scarcely a 
bank in the United States, however, 
but is called upon to deal with some 
of them almost daily. The National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, 
for example, has met the problem 
by the organization of a Service De- 
partment, which is charged with the 
responsibility for all the activities 
of the bank which do not belong in 
the category of technical banking 
operations. Under this department 
are grouped the advertising and 
publicity divisions ; the statisticians 
and economists ; legislation experts ; 
the library; the editorial staff of 
Commerce Monthly, a magazine of 
commerce and finance in which 
many of the statistical and economic 
studies made by the department are 


aspect of the 


‘ual character. 


published; and finally, a corps of 
assistants for various miscellaneous 
activities. 

So much for the material side of 
banking service. There is another 
subject—that im- 
ponderable, elusive factor which 
we call the human element. It is 
felt more in small matters than in 
great. Every letter, every telephone 
message that leaves the bank, every 
inquiry answered at a teller’s win- 
dow, bears the stamp of an individ- 
For the moment the 
individual concerned does 
merely represent the bank ; he is the 
bank and the responsibility for the 
bank’s service rests on his shoulders 
alone. 

There is always a danger that 
any abstract idea which has been 


‘reduced to a phrase and assiduously 


used in advertising may in time be- 
come hackneyed—may have the 
bright edges worn off in the minds 
of those who are brought into daily 


not 


familiarity with it and may tend to 
degenerate into a mere phrase, 
stripped of the warmth of sincerity 
which alone will make it a dynamic 
force useful alike to those who give 
and to those who receive. Against 
such an eventuality in the case of 
banking service, the only insurance 
is the eternal vigilance and ceaseless 
effort of the rank and file of bank 
employees. Advertising appropria- 
tions of infinite magnitude, the most 
ingenious conceptions of officers 
and directors for placing banking 
resources at the disposal of custom- 
ers, the improvement of physical 


* plants in the shape of new and more 


convenient banking quarters are all 
but worthless unless the spirit of 
service pervades the very fiber of 
every employee of the institution. 
Without this spirit of service from 
the president’s office to the page’s 
bench, advertising, elaborate organ- 
ization, marble counters and bronze 
grilles are vain show. 


More Transportation 


“MORE Transportation” is the 


title of a bulletin which is 
being issued for the information of 
officials of railroads and others “‘to 
unify all forces in the effort to se- 
cure maximum service from exist- 
ing transportation facilities.” The 
bulletin states : 

“In full realization of need for 
utmost effort to meet rail trans- 
portation requirements of the na- 
tion, the Association of Railway 
Executives has approved a program 
which sets new and higher stand- 
ards for railroad achievement. 

“This program covers things to 
be done before improvement in 
transportation can result from the 
rate increases granted July 31. 

“To this end it has been resolved 
by the Association that all of its 
members and other carriers be 
urged 


“To devote their utmost ener- 
gies to the more intensive use 
of existing equipment ; 


“And as definite aims undertake, 
with the cooperation of the public, 
to attain: 


“1. An‘average daily minimum 
movement of freight cars of not 
less than 30 miles per day; 


“2. An average loading of 30 
tons per car; ° 

“3. Reduction of bad-order 
cars to a maximum of 4 per cent. 
of total owned ; 

“4. An early and substantial 
reduction in the number of loco- 
motives now unfit for service; 

“5. More effective efforts to 
bring about the return of cars to 
the owner roads. 


Why Emergency Action 
Is Necessary 


“This action is taken by the asso- 
ciation : 


“Because it is apparent that un- 
der existing conditions trans- 
portation facilities, particularly 
cars and locomotives, are inade- 
quate to handle the unusually 
large volume of business offered 
for movement in the country as 
a whole; 

“Because it will be impossible 
to overcome immediately this de- 
ficiency by increasing the number 
of cars and locomotives (owing 
to the time required to secure 
deliveries), and if is clear that 
conditions require the most in- 
tensive use of existing facilities ; 


“Because it is recognized that 
upon the release of the carriers 
from Federal control, not only 
were cars and locomotives inade- 
quate and in an impaired condi- 
tion, but the distribution of cars 
as to ownership was such as to 
prevent the greatest efficiency in 
their use, and that since the 
termination of Federal control 
constant ‘interruptions due to 
disturbed labor conditions have 
seriously interfered with the 
movement of traffic and the relo- 
cation of cars. 


“In 1917 an average movement of 
29 miles per car per day was reached 
in May, and there were two months 
when the movement was slightly 
more than 28 miles. This achieve- 
ment was under the stress of war; 
it is believed that by the extra 
efforts the railroads are now mak- 
ing this record can be’ surpassed 
under the demands of peace. 

“Many railroads are giving the 
most energetic effort to increasing 
car movement. Some of them 
have, in a few weeks, accomplished 
substantial improvement by _in- 
tensive effort. 

“Loafing cars are of no more use 
than loafing men.” 


f 


Changes Among Bank Officers 


OLLOWING is a list of 
changes in institutions which 


are members of the Ameri- 

can Bankers Association, re- 
ported to the JouRNAL from July 
26 to August 25, inclusive. Mem- 
bers will confer a favor by notifying 
this department immediately of any 
changes. Publication will be made 
only on receipt of information direct 
from members. 

CALIFORNIA 

Calipatria—C. T. McKeehan 
elected cashier First National Bank. 

Elsinore—L. T. Horton elected 
president Consolidated Bank of 
Elsinore to succeed H. A. Dahl, re- 
signed. 

Galt—A. Lippi elected vice-pres- 
ident Bank of Galt, W. C. Ander- 
son cashier. 

Redlands—Mrs. Myrtle L. Lom- 
bard elected cashier First National 
Bank. 

San Francisco—Fred V. Vollmer 
and C. L. Smith, formerly assistant 
cashiers, and R. D. Brigham, for- 
merly assistant to president Anglo- 
California Trust Company, elected 
assistant vice-presidents. 

San Francisco—Charles J. Deer- 
ing elected president Union Trust 
Company to succeed I. W. Hellman, 
Jr., deceased; H. G. Larsh, for- 
merly cashier, elected vice-presi- 
dent; F. J. Brickwedel cashier. 

COLORADO 
F. H. Lischke appointed 
Colorado State 


Delta 
assistant cashier 
Bank. 

Durango — John L. McNeil 
elected president Durango Trust 
Company ; A. P. Camp, W. E. Dug- 
gan and Randolph Williamson vice- 
presidents; G. F. Fritz secretary 
and W. F. Weightman treasurer. 

FLORIDA 

Vero—Miss Hazel G. Swartout 
resigned as assistant cashier First 
National Bank. 

INDIANA 

Monrovia—Everett R. Ryan, 
cashier First National Bank, re- 


signed. IOWA 


Davenport—J. J. Brus, president , 


Home Savings Bank, resigned; 
George Klindt elected president, 
Hugo H. Stahl, active vice-presi- 
dent. 

Davenport — Joseph J. Brus 


elected vice-president Union Sav- 
ings Bank. 
KANSAS 
Kansas City—H. L. 
elected president Kansas 


Bank. : 


Larson 
State 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore—G. Harry Barnes, 
formerly vice-president and cashier 
National Bank of Commerce, now 
vice-president; J. Walter Oster 
elected cashier. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

East Bridgewater—Edward S. 
Whitmarsh elected treasurer East 
Bridgewater Savings Bank, to suc- 
ceed Samuel Norton, resigned. 

Holyoke—William J. Brown, for- 
merly teller Mechanics Savings 
Bank, elected assistant treasurer. 

New Bedford—Thomas S. Hath- 
away, formerly vice-president New 
Bedford Institution for Savings, 
elected president, to succeed Wil- 
liam W. Crapo, resigned; Oliver 
Prescott elected vice-president. 

MICHIGAN 

* Greenville—W. H. Angell elected 
assistant cashier Greenville State 


Bank. 
MINNESOTA 

Crosby—M. J. Salisbury elected 
assistant cashier First State Bank 
to succeed James Coughlin, re- 
signed; J. W. Leighton also elected 
assistant cashier. 

Good Thunder—H. C. Mielke, 
cashier State Bank of Good Thun- 
der, resigned. 

Minneapolis—D. B. Fuller elected 
cashier East Hennepin State Bank. 

Minneapolis—O. L. Gulbro, for- 
merly vice-president and cashier 
Millers & Traders State Bank, now 
vice-president; W. J. Bliss, for- 
merly assistant cashier, elected 
cashier ; H. J. Jensen and Florence 
E. Johnson assistant cashiers. 

Minneapolis—Woodbury F. An- 
drews, formerly president Univer- 
sity State Bank, elected chairman 
of board; M. P. Buzzell, formerly 
vice-president .and cashier, elected 
president; A. B. Wilder second 
vice-president. 

Murdock—J. F. O’Neill elected 
cashier Farmers State Bank. 

Virginia—B. F. Britts, formerly 
cashier First National Bank, elected 
vice-president ; A. E. Shipley cash- 
1er. 
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West Union—Joseph H. Werre 
elected assistant cashier West 
Union State Bank to succeed Miss 
Gladys Slawson, resigned. 

Winger—H. S. Erickson elected 
president Winger State Bank; 0, 
M. Westlin cashier. 


MISSOURI 

Charleston—R. L. Heggie elected 
cashier Charleston Bank. 

MONTANA 

Galata—R. Wardrope elected 
cashier First National Bank to suc- 
ceed Arthur Idsvoog, resigned. 

Phillipsburg — G. A. Metcalf 
elected president Phillipsburg State 
Bank; E. E. Springer vice-presi- 
dent and A. L. Powers cashier. 

NEBRASKA 

Bassett—H. Artus_ elected 
president State Bank of Bassett to 
succeed H. W. Gallaher, resigned. 

Oakland — John H. Harding 
elected president First National 
Bank to succeed J. W. Holmquist, 
resigned; W. H. Harding electéd 
vice-president to succeed A. L. 
Cull, resigned. 

Pilger—Robert Larson elected 
cashier Farmers National Bank to 
succeed Fred Woidneck, resigned. 

NEW YORK 

Amityville—Elmslie J. Heartt 
elected cashier Bank of Amityville 
to succeed Charles O. Ireland, re- 
signed. 

Franklinville—A. R. Haeberle 
elected cashier Union National 
Bank to succeed E. G. Kingsley, 
resigned. 

New York—Gilbert B. Bogart. 
second vice-president Realty Asso- 
ciates Investment Corporation, re- 
signed. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
~ Maddock — Arthur Idsvoog 
elected cashier Farmers State Bank. 
OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville—F. L. Dunn, fer- 
merly cashier Bartlesville National 
Bank, elected vice-president ; EF. A. 
Wines cashier and D. A. Berger 
assistant cashier. 

Tulsa—A. W. Hurley elected 
vice-president First National Bank. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Blairsville—Wilbur P. Graff, for- 
merly cashier First National Bank, 
elected president ; D. W. Yealy now 
cashier. 
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Lebanon — George D. Krause 
elected second vice-president Leb- 
anon County Trust Company to 
succeed Harry M. Miller, deceased. 

Philadelphia—William F. Cush- 
ing, Jr., and A. Walter Lukens ap- 
pointed assistant cashiers Sixth 
National Bank. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Bonesteel—W. A. Leach resigned 
as president The Citizens Bank. 

Harrold—H. C. Shober elected 
president First State Bank; C. A. 
Grothe vice-president, E. C. Grothe 
cashier, Forrest LL. Hughes assist- 
ant cashier. 

Vienna—Charles E. Keller, pres- 
ident Bank of Vienna, resigned. 


TEXAS 

Denison—P. J. Brennan, for- 
merly vice-president and cashier 
National Bank of Denison, elected 
president. 

VIRGINIA 

Portsmouth—W. G. Maupin, Jr., 
formerly vice-president Merchants 
& Farmers Bank, elected president 
to succeed John T. Griffin, de- 
ceased; L. McK. Jack, C. W. Cole- 
man and William G. Parker elected 
vice-presidents ; E. L. Barlow cash- 
ier. 

Richmond—Henry E. Litchford, 
vice-president Old Dominion Trust 
Company, resigned. 

Roanoke—L. R. Tucker elected 
cashier Liberty National Bank to 
succeed John W. Penn, resigned. 


Licensed to Write A. B. 


FOLLOWING is a list of compa- 

nies that have been licensed to 
write the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Copyrighted 1920 Form of 
Bank Burglary and Robbery Pol- 
icy. Members should see to it, for 
their own protection, that their poli- 
cies comply with the copyrighted 
form: 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
Conn. 

American Bonding & Casualty Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

American Guaranty Co., 
Ohio. 

American Indemnity Co., 
Texas. 

American Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 

Columbia Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 

Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Employers Indemnity Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Employers Liability Assurance 
Corp., Ltd., Boston, Mass. 

Federal Surety Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

The Bs & Casualty Co., New York, 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 

General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance 
Corp., Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Globe Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inter-State Surety Co., Redfield, S. Dak. 

Iowa Bonding & Casualty Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


——_ Casualty & Surety Co., Wichita, 


Hartford, 


Columbus, 


Galveston, 


Lion Bonding & Surety Co., 
Neb. 

London Guarantee & Accident Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of 
America, New York. N. Y. 


Omaha, 
Ltd., 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Co. of New York, New York, N. Y. 

National Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

North Dakota Bankers Mutual Casualty 
Co., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Norwich Union Indemnity Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., 
Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Republic Casualty Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Indemnity Co., New York, 


Southern Surety Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford, 


onn. 
Union Indemnity Co., New Orleans, La. 
—— States Casualty Co., New York, 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore, 

Western Accident & Indemnity Co., 
Helena, Mont. 

Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Companies that have been li- 
censed to write the American Bank- 
ers Association Copyrighted 1913 
Form of Fidelity Schedule Bond 
are as follows: 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

American Bonding & Casualty Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

American Fidelity Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

American Guaranty Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

American Indemnity Co., 
Texas. 

American Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 

Bankers Limited Mutual Casualty Co, of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dakota Trust Co.,, Fargo, N. Dak:., 


Galveston, 
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WASHINGTON 
Spokane—W. H. Miller, assistant 
secretary Washington Trust Com- 
pany, resigned. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling—M. C. Magee elected 
managing vice-president Wheeling 
Bank & Trust Company. 

South Charleston—N. R. Hen- 
derson elected cashier Bank of 
South Charleston to succeed George 
T. Harness, resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Monroe—John Strahm_ elected 
vice-president Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank; H. C. Roth cashier. 

Monroe—C. L. Barlow, formerly 
assistant cashier First National 
Bank, elected cashier to succeed 
John Strahm, resigned. 


A. Policies 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
hte J & Casualty Co., New York, 


Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Globe Indemnity Co., ‘New York, N. Y. 
Guarantee Co. of N. America, New 
York, N. Y. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
International Fidelity 
Jersey City, N. J 
Interstate Casualty Co., 


a. 
Inter-State Surety Co., Redfield, S. Dak. 
Iowa Bonding & Casualty Co., Des 

Moines, Iowa. ies 
Kansas Casualty & Surety Co., Wichita, 
Omaha, 


Insurance Co., 


Birmingham, 


Kan 
— Bonding & Surety Co., 
Neb. 
London & Lancashire Guarantee & Ac- 
cident Co. of Canada, New York, N. Y. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of 
America, New York, N 


Maryland ‘Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts Bonding '& Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

National Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

North Dakota Bankers Mutual Casualty 
Co., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Northern Trust Co., Fargo, N. Dak. 

aes Trust Co., Grand Forks, 

Ocean ‘Ascii & Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

Republic Casualty Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Royal Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 

Union Indemnity Co., New Orleans, nes 

Union Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Port- 
land, Me. 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Western Accident & Indemnity Co., 
Helena, Mont. 


West&n Co., Dallas; Texas. 
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Legal Department 


Thomas B. Paton 


General Counsel 


Insurance of Fiduciary Checks 


PROPOS of the article pub- 
A lished in the last issue of 
the JoURNAL, giving a par- 
tial condensation of the 
brief submitted on behalf of the 
American Bankers Association to 
the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, urging statutory regu- 
lation of the subject of personal use 
of fiduciary checks to obviate the 
existing risk of banks in receiving 
on deposit and in the payment of 
such paper, a letter has been re- 
ceived from an official of an in- 
surance company, suggesting a new 
form of insurance policy to cover 
such risks. The letter follows: 
“We have been very much inter- 
ested in reading in the August, 
1920, issue of the JouRNAL of the 
American Bankers Association a 
partial condensation of their brief 
submitted to the Committee on 
Commercial Law of the Commis- 


sioners on Uniform State Laws in 
support of a proposition for a uni- 
form statute to regulate the per- 
sonal use of fiduciary checks. . 

“Tt suggests to us a new field of 
endeavor. Until the statutes of the 
various states are amended, the 
members of the Bankers Associa- 
tion will still be subject to loss 
through the indefinite liability 
which may be fixed upon them 
through the acceptance of checks 
drawn by fiduciaries. It has oc- 
curred to us that we might render 
them safe during this period by 
carrying the risk for a premium. 

“Tf this thought appeals to you, 
will it be entirely agreeable for you 
to send us a form of bond which 
would afford protection to banks 
against the hazard so ably called to 
their attention in this condensed 
brief. I hope you will find it en- 
tirely convenient to do so.” 


This letter has been turned over 
by the General Counsel to the In- 
surance Committee for their con- 
sideration, 

Assuming that the risk of legal 
liability growing out of the pur- 
chase or payment of checks drawn 
or indorsed by a fiduciary to his 
own order or for his personal uses, 
presumably with authority, but in 
reality in breach of trust, can be 
clearly defined in a policy of in- 
surance, the questions for consid- 
eration, it would seem, are whether 
there would be a demand for such 
insurance on the part of banks, and 
what would be the cost thereof; 
also, whether the insurance would 
be limited to cases where a bank 
acquired or paid for the paper hon- 
estly, or whether it would include 
cases where there was bad faith or 
collusion on the part of a bank offi- 
cer or employee. 


Check Whereon Drawer’s Signature and 
Payee’s Indorsement Both Forged 


HE general rule well- 

known that the drawee is 

bound to know the signature 

of the drawer and cannot, in 
the absence of exceptional circum- 
stances, recover money paid to a 
bona fide holder upon a forgery ot 
such signature. 

Where, in addition to a forgery 
of the drawer’s signature, the in- 
dorsement of the payee of a check 
is also a forgery, some courts have 
‘made an exception to the general 
rule and permit recovery by the 
drawee under the rule that money 
paid upon a forged indorsement is 
recoverable; while other courts 
have held the fact that the payee’s 
indorsement is also forged, does not 


constitute an exception, which takes 
the case out of the operation of the 
rule that money paid upon a forged 
signature of the drawer cannot be 
recovered. 

The courts which hold that a bank 
may recover money paid on a check 
bearing a forged indorsement not- 
withstanding the fact that the 
drawer’s signature is also a forgery, 
are the following: 


First National Bank v. North- 
western National Bank, 152 II. 296. 
- State Bank of Chicago v. First 
National Bank of Omaha, 127 
N. W. (Neb.) 244. 

Farmers National Bank v. Farm- 
ers & Traders Bank, 166 S. W. 
(Ky.) 986. 
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The courts which hold the con- 
trary, that there is no right of 
recovery although the payee’s in- 
dorsement is also forged, are: 


First National Bank v. Marshall- 
town State Bank, 107 Iowa 327. 

State Bank v. Cumberland Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., 85 S. E. (N. C.)5. 


It is interesting to note that the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has now declared in favor of the 
latter rule. In United States v. 
Chase National Bank, decided by 
the Supreme Court April 19, 1920, 
a draft purporting to be drawn by 
one Sumner, Acting Quartermaster, 


U. S.A., upon the Treasurer of the 
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United States, made payable to the 
order of Sumner, was a forgery 
both as to the signature of the 
drawer and the indorsement of the 
payee. The draft was cashed by a 
bank and collected by the defen- 
dant bank from the Treasurer of the 
United States. In a suit by the 
United States against the collecting 
bank, the Supreme Court denies re- 
covery, applying the rule that the 
drawee is bound to know the signa- 
ture of the drawer and cannot re- 
cover money paid on a forgery 
thereof, and refusing to permit the 
fact that the indorsement of the 


payee was also a forgery to consti- 
tute an exception. The decision is 
valuable as establishing clearly two 
propositions: (1) the government 
stands in the same position as a 
private person with reference to its 
liability upon negotiable paper, (2) 
the drawee cannot recover money 
paid an innocent holder upon 
forged signature although the in- 
dorsement is also forged. 

Upon the latter proposition the 
court Says: 

“Does the mere fact that the name of 
Lieutenant Sumner was forged as in- 
dorser as well as drawer prevent applica- 
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tion here of the established rule? We 
think not. In order to recover, plaintiff 
must show that the defendant cannot 
retain the money with good conscience. 
Both are innocent of intentional fault. 
The drawee failed to detect the forged 
signature of the drawer. The forged 
indorsement puts him in no worse posi- 
tion than he would occupy if that were 
genuine. He cannot be called upon to 
pay again and the collecting bank has 
not received the proceeds of an instru- 
ment to which another held a better 
title. The equities of the drawee who 
has paid are not superior to those of the 
innocent collecting bank who had full 
right to act upon the assumption that 
the former knew the drawer’s signature 
or at least took the risk of a mistake 
concerning it.” 


Responsibility of Warehousemen for 
Weather Damage 


of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas has issued a 
circular calling attention of 
the member banks of the District to 
the provisions of an act of the 
Texas legislature, which became ef- 
fective January 2, 1920, creating a 
responsibility upon the part of 
warehousemen to protect goods 
stored from weather damage. 
The act provides that all persons, 
companies, firms or corporations 


Gime VAN ZANDT 


who shall receive cotton, wheat, 


rye, oats, rice or any kind of pro- 
duce, wares, merchandise or any 
description of personal property in 
store for hire, shall be deemed and 
taken to be public warehousemen, 


Opinions 


LIABILITY OF COLLECTING 
BANK FOR DEFAULT OF 
CORRESPONDENT 


Where a check is deposited in a 
bank for collection and is forwarded 
through correspondents to a bank 
in the place of the drawee, which 
collects the check but fails to remit 
because the proceeds are embezzled 
by absconding officers, the loss, un- 
der the law of Alabama, falls upon 
the depositor of the check, in the 
absence of negligence on the part of 
any of the collecting banks, the rule 


and that a warehouse, in the mean- 
ing of this act, shall be a house, 
building or room in which the above 
mentioned commodities are stored 
and protected from damage thereto 
by the action of the elements. 

According to an opinion rendered 
by counsel of the bank any person, 
firm, company or corporation who 
shall receive any of the produce, 
goods or wares of the kind referred 
to in this act, for storage, for hire, 
must protect them from weather 
damage, and in failing to do so be- 
comes liable for any loss which may 
be sustained. 

The circular states: “In consid- 
ering notes secured by cotton, 
other produce and merchandise 


of the General 


being that the depositor authorizes 
the receiving bank to employ a 
reputable collecting bank which be- 
comes agent of the owner and the 
receiving bank rests under no liabil- 
ity to the owner unless and until the 
money comes actually to its hands. 


From Alabama—On May 22, 1920, the 
A Lumber Company of this place gave 
the B Lumber Company, also of this 
place, a check on the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank of J—, Ark., for $1,949.41, 
in settlement of lumber. This check was 
deposited with us by the B Lumber 
Company and forwarded by us through 
our Tuscaloosa correspondent for col- 


submitted for rediscount, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas will 
give careful consideration to the 
manner in which such goods are 
stored and the responsibility of the 
warehousemen as defined in this 
act. 

“Due to the approach of the cot- 
ton season, when our member banks 
will be called upon to advance funds 
on cotton against documentary evi- 
dence of its existence, we believe 
that a study of this act will be of 
great interest in its vital effect upon 
their business and the change which 
is bound to ensue from this legisla- 
tion in respect to methods that have 
been heretofore employed.” 


Counsel 


lection. The item was credited to our 
account by our correspondent and for- 
warded by them to one of their corre- 
spondents. The check was _ finally 
forwarded to the First National Bank of 
J—  Ark., for collection and by it pre- 
sented to the Farmers & Merchants Bank 
in the regular course of business on 
June 1. The Farmers & Merchants 
Bank paid the check to the First Na- 
tional Bank. On the night of June 2 
both the president and cashier of the 
First National Bank absconded, appar- 
ently with all of the money in sight, 
without making remittance for the 
above-mentioned check. We are _ in- 
formed that the bank did not open for 
business on the following day and has 
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been closed since, being now in the 


hands of the Department. 


We received no notice of this what- 
ever until June 11, when our Tuscaloosa 
correspondent wrote us advising that 
our account had been charged back with 
this and other checks that met the same 
fate. It would appear that there was 
negligence on somebody’s part in not 
giving prompt notice of the fate of these 
checks. 

Upon receipt of notice from the Tus- 
caloosa bank we charged the amount of 
the check to our customer, the B Lum- 
ber Company, who contends that we had 
no right to do so. The checks them- 
selves were not returned, but were 
charged to the account of the A Lumber 
Company and we understand have been 
cancelled and forwarded to the latter. 

We are anxious to have an opinion as 
to the legal status of this case. We, of 
course, are anxious to know whether the 
B Lumber Company would have a valid 
claim against us for the recovery of the 
$1,949.41 in the event the defunct First 
National Bank fails to pay its obliga- 
tions. 

The A Lumber Company refuses to 
reimburse the B Lumber Company on 
the ground that the check in question 
was actually paid and charged to their 
account. 


In Alabama the rule prevails that 
“when the owner of a security de- 
posits it, for collection, in a bank 
located remotely from the place of 
payment, he thereby gives the bank 
authority to employ another rep- 
utable bank, located at or near the 
place of payment, to make the col- 
lection; and in such case the col- 
lecting bank becomes the agent of 
the owner and the receiving bank 
rests under no liability to the owner 
unless and until the money comes 
actually to its hands.” (Eufaula 
Grocery Co. v. 
Bank, 24 So. [Ala.] 390; Stones 
River Nat. Bank v. Lerman Milling 
Co., 63 So. [Ala.] 776.) 

Applying this rule to the present 
case, your bank, as receiving bank, 
in the absence of negligence, is not 
responsible to your depositor for 
the default of the correspondent, 
nor is the Tuscaloosa bank respon- 
sible to the owner or to your bank, 
but the First National Bank, w hich 
collected the amount from the 
drawee bank and which has de- 
faulted in remitting, is the agent of 
the owner, your depositor, who 
must look to the assets of that bank 
for reimbursement. 

Of course, if there was any negli- 
gence on the part of any of the col- 
lecting banks which contributed to 
the loss, the bank guilty of such 
negligence would be _ responsible, 
but in this case the loss resulted 


Missouri National: 


from the embezzlement of the ab- 
sconding officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank and I hardly think the 
delay of nine days in giving notice 
could be shown to have affected the 
right of recovery. 

There is no liability upon the part 
of the lumber company which gave 
the check to the lumber company 
which received it, as the check was 
paid by the bank upon which drawn 
and that discharged the drawer 
from liability. 


GARNISHMENT OF BANK 
STOCK IN TEXAS 

In Texas bank stock is subject to 
garnishment by a creditor of the 
stockholder and may be sold under 
execution, without the original cer- 
tificates being first delivered to the 
court, which may compel the bank 
to issue new certificates to the pur- 
chaser at sheriff's sale—But where 
the stock has been sold or pledged 
to a third person, although not 
transferred on the bank’s books, be- 
fore notice of the attachment, the 
rights of the pledgee or purchaser 
are paramount to those of the at- 
taching creditor. 

From Texas—One of our stockholders 
has been sued and we have been gar- 
nisheed and ordered by the court to 
report the number of shares of stock 
owned by the stockholder in question. 
Will you kindly advise us whether this 
stock can be levied upon and sold by 
the court even though the actual certifi- 
cates are not delivered into the hands 
of the court? In case they can be sold, 
what is the liability of this bank to the 
holder of the original stock certificates 
in case they have been pledged to a 
third party or transferred or indorsed 
over to some third person, and would 
the bank be required to issue new cer- 
tificates to those who purchased stock 
at sheriff’s sale? 

Under the Texas statute shares 
of stock in a corporation or joint 
stock company owned by the prin- 
cipal debtor, or in which he has an 
interest, may be reached by the 
process of garnishment. (McEa- 
chin’s Tex. Civ. St., Art. 273; Hol- 
loway Seed Co. v. City Nat. Bank 
[Tex. Civ. App. 1898], 47 S. W. 77; 
Marble Falls Ferry Co. v. Spitler, 
7 Tex. Civ. App. 82.) 

The Texas statute provides: 
“Where the garnishee is an incor- 
porated or joint stock company, and 
it appears from the answer, or oth- 
erwise, that the defendant is, or 
was when the writ of garnishment 
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was served, the owner of any shares 
of stock in such company, or any 
interest therein, the court shall ren- 
der a decree, ordering the sale 
under execution in favor of the 
plaintiff against the defendant of 
such shares, or interest of the de- 
fendant in such company, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary 
to satisfy such execution.” (Jbid., 
Art. 296.) 

The statute likewise provides 
that the sale so ordered shall be 
conducted in all respects as other 
sales of personal property under 
execution, and the officer making 
such sale shall execute a transfer 
of such shares or interest to the 
purchaser, with a brief recital of the 
judgment of the court under which 
the same was sold. (Jbid., Art. 
297.) 


And the statute further provides 
that such sale shall be valid and ef- 
fectual to pass to the purchaser all 
right, title and interest which the 
defendant had in such shares of 
stock, or in such company, and the 
proper officers of such company 
shall enter such sale and transfer 
on the books of the company in the 
same manner as if the same had 
been made by the defendant him- 
self. (Jbid., Art. 298.) 


In Seeligson v. Brown, 61 Tex. 
114, stock without being transferred 
on the company’s books as required 
by the by-laws was delivered by 
the original owner to B as collateral 
security, with the original owner’s 
name signed thereon to a_ blank 
transfer. In a suit against the 
original owner by an attaching 
creditor, B was garnished. It was 
held that by delivery and transfer 
of the certificates of stock B be- 
came the owner of them and the 
original owner was divested of any 
right or interest in them, so long 
as the debt they were intended to 
secure remained unpaid. The by- 
laws regulating the transfer of 
stock were merely intended for the 
protection of the interests of the 
corporation, and no effect should 
be given to them further than to at- 
tain that object. Held, further, that 
such regulations are not restrictive 
of the stockholder’s right to trans- 
fer his stock at pleasure, subject to 
the charter rights of the corpora- 
tion, though the purchaser cannot 
claim a certificate of, or a dividend 
upon, the shares unless he first ap- 
plies for a transfer according to the 
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charter and by-laws. Held, fur- 
ther, that such transfer is valid as 
against an attaching creditor of the 
vendor, who attaches the shares be- 
fore he or the corporation has no- 
tice through its officers. In sucha 
situation a judgment ordering the 
shares to be sold as under execu- 
tion, and the proceeds to be paid 
first to B to the extent of his debt, 
and the overplus, if any, to be ap- 
plied to the judgment rendered in 
favor of the attaching creditors to 
the extent of the debt remaining un- 
paid, was held to be proper. 

And in Twombler v. Palestine Ice 
Co., 17 Tex. Civ. App. 596, it was 
held that where corporate stock is 
transferred as collateral security by 
the delivery of the certificate there- 
for, with transfer in blank indorsed 
thereon, the pledgee or holder is 
entitled to protection as against a 
subsequent garnishment of the cor- 
poration for the debt of the regis- 
tered stockholder, though such 
transfer of the stock may not have 
been entered upon the books of the 
corporation. 

On this point the court said: “All 
the other cases cited (by appellant) 
are made to turn upon the construc- 
tion of local statutes, some of which 
provide in express terms that an at- 
tachment of stock shall be superior 
to an unregistered transfer of such 
stock. But the rule as laid down 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, South Carolina, 
Texas, Kentucky, Louisiana and the 
Federal courts is to the effect ‘that 
he who purchases for a valuable 
consideration a certificate of stock 
is protected in his ownership of the 
stock, and is not affected by a sub- 
sequent attachment or execution 
levied on such stock for the debts 
of the registered stockholder, even 
though such purchaser has neg- 
lected to have his transfer regis- 
tered on the corporate books, 
thereby allowing his transferer to 
appear to be the owner of the stock 
upon which the attachment or exe- 
cution is levied. Cook on Stock 
and Stockholders, Sec. 487, and 
cases cited in support of the text. 
The rule above stated has been def- 
initely approved in this _ state. 
Strange v. Railway, 53 Tex. 162; 
Baker v. Wasson, 53 Tex. 150; 
same case, 59 Tex. 141; Seeligson 
v. Brown, 61 Tex. 114; Smith v. 
Bank, 74 Tex. 457.” 


Answering specifically your ques- 
tion it will be seen from the above 
that bank stock can be levied on 
and sold by court order even though 
the actual certificates are not de- 
livered into the hands of the court 
and the bank can be required to 
issue new certificates to those who 
purchased the stock at sheriff’s sale. 
But in case the original stock cer- 
tificates have been pledged or sold 
to a third person, before notice of 
the attachment, although not trans- 
ferred on the books, the rights of 
the pledgee or purchaser are para- 
mount to those of the attaching 
creditor. 


BOND OF INDEMNITY— 
LENGTH OF LIABILITY 


The liability on a bond of indem- 
nity in the absence of special word- 
ing continues until barred by the 
statute of limitations, which does 
not begin to run until the cause of 
action accrues, which is at the time 
the promisee actually pays the 
money. 

From Indiana—One of our customers 
desires to file a surety bond to cover 
liability on the issuance of duplicate 
Anglo-French bonds. Will you kindly 


advise us when, in the event of the filing 
of such bond and issue of said dupli- 


‘cate, the liability of the owner of the 


bonds and that of the bonding company 
would cease? 


In the absence of special word- 
ing, a bond of indemnity is con- 
tinuous and the liability thereon 
does not cease short of the bar of 


the statute of limitations. In the 
case of a bond conditioned to in- 
demnify, damage must be shown 
before the party indemnified is en- 
titled to recover. (North Assurance 
Co. v. Borgelt, 67 Neb. 282; Hen- 
derson-Achert Lith. Co. v. John 
Shilito Co., 64 Ohio St. 236; Wic- 
ker v. Woppock, 6 Wall. [U. S.] 
94.) 

In the case of an indemnity bond 
the statute of limitations begins to 
run from the time the promisee ac- 
tually pays the money, and not 
from the time he becomes liable for 
the payment of it. (Hall v. Thayer, 
12 Metc. [Mass.] 130; Jones v. 
Trimble, 3 Rawle [ Pa.] 381 ; Gilles- 
pie v. Creswell, 12 Gill & J. [Md.] 
36 [holding that a party who relies 
upon a contract of indemnity has 
no right of action until he has been 
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made to pay the money; it is by 
payment he is damnified, and then 
his cause of action arises] ; Ander- 
son v. Bank [Tex. Civ. App.], 191 
S. W. 836.) 

In Indiana an action on an in- 
demnity bond would be barred after 
ten years from the time the cause of 
action accrued. (Burns Anno. Ind. 
Stat. 1914, Art. 6, §295.) 


PAYMENT OF UNINDORSED 
CHECK BY ISSUE OF 
EXCHANGE TO PAYEE 


Where a customer draws his 
check to order of C and presents it 
to the bank by messenger, without 
indorsement of C, with request that 
exchange be issued to C therefor, 
instead of drawing his check pay- 
able directly to the bank for that 
purpose, the check is an incomplete 
instrument because never delivered 
to the payee and the issue of ex- 
change to C would not be in pay- 
ment of the incomplete check, but 
an acceding to the request of the 
customer, for exchange of which 
request such incomplete check is 
evidence; and, as presumably the 
check in this form ts sufficient evi- 
dence of such request on which to 
charge the customer with the 
amount, it would seem that the in- 
dorsement of the payee would not 
be necessary for the bank’s protec- 
tion. 


From North Carolina—The writer is 
anxious to secure some legal advice 
which he is unable to obtain from local 
attorneys or from your “Digest of Legal 
Opinions,” and will thank you very 
much to set me right on this question: 
A draws a check on B bank payable to 
the order of C, and A sends check by 
messenger to B bank with the verbal 
request that New York exchange be 
issued to the order of C for the amount 
of check drawn on B bank. Is B bank’s 
obligation ended when New York ex- 
change is issued to the order of C, with- 
out C’s indorsement on B bank’s check? 
Is C’s indorsement required when this 
request is made over the phone by A to 
B bank? 


The transaction contemplated ap- 
pears to be one where A, instead 
of mailing his check to his creditor 
C, as is quite customary nowadays, 
prefers to obtain his bank’s draft 
on New York payable to C, and for 
this purpose, instead of making his 
check payable directly to the bank 
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accompanied by request through ” 


messenger or telephone for New 
York exchange in favor of C, 
makes his check payable to C and 
delivers it without the indorsement 
of C to the bank, with request fo 
such exchange. 

The inquiry is whether C’s in- 
dorsement upon the check is neces- 
sary before the bank can issue the 
exchange or whether the bank’s ob- 
ligation is ended—the transaction 
consummated—when New York 
exchange is issued to the order of 
C without his indorsement of the 
check. 

Where a check drawn by A and 
payable to order of C is delivered to 
C it becomes an order on the bank 
to pay upon C’s order and C’s in- 
dorsement is requisite, unless he 
presents the check in person. 


But in the case presented, the 
check has never been delivered to 
C and is therefore an incomplete in- 
strument. The Negotiable Instru- 


ments Act provides that “every 
contract on a negotiable instrument 
is incomplete and revocable until 
delivery of the instrument for the 
purpose of giving effect thereto.” 


Until delivered to C, therefore, the 
check is incomplete and technically 
has no force and efficacy as a check 
directing the bank to pay C. But 
presented to the bank, accom- 
panied by request through messen- 
ger or telephone that exchange pay- 
able to C be issued for the amount, 
the check virtually operates as evi- 
dence of such request. It would 
seem that a better form would be by 
check of A payable directly to the 
bank accompanied by request for 
exchange payable to C; but a check 
payable to C, delivered unindorsed 
to the bank with request for ex- 
change payable to C, probably 
answers the same purpose. If the 
bank issues the exchange in compli- 
ance therewith—which, I think, it 
is not obliged to do if dissatisfied 
with such irregular form of order 
or request—it is not paying the 
check but rather ‘acceding to the 
request for exchange, of which the 
incomplete instrument in the form 
of a check is evidence; and as pre- 
sumably the check in this form is 
sufficient evidence of a request to 
issue exchange on which to charge 
the customer with the amount, I 
think the indorsement of the payee 
would not be necessary for the 
bank’s protection. 


ATTACHMENT OF BANK 

DEPOSIT 
_ Where a writ of attachment of 
funds of a customer is served upon 
the cashier outside of the bank and 
the customer, at the time of service 
of such writ, is at the counter in the 
act of withdrawing his funds, which 
withdrawal is not made until after 
the writ is served, but a few min- 
utes before the cashier returns to 
the bank, the bank is protected in 
such payment made at a time when 
it was ignorant of the service of the 
writ and can answer that it is not 
indebted. 

From Kentucky—This morning when 
we opened our doors at 9 o’clock one of 
our customers immediately stepped in, 
walked up to the window and informed 
the cashier that he desired to withdraw 
the balance he had on deposit. The 
cashier told him that it would be neces- 
sary for him to write a check, and im- 
mediately left the bank. As soon as the 
cashier stepped out on the street an 
official presented him with a notice of 
attachment on this particular customer. 
The cashier returned to the bank in 
about four or five minutes and found 
that the customer in question had with- 
drawn his funds. I might state for your 
information that the cashier did not 
recognize the customer when he first 
presented himself at the window as being 
the man whose account was later at- 
tached. 

Will you please give us your opinion 
as to whether or not the bank is liable 
in this instance. Would the fact that the 
cashier was served with the attachment 
notice on the street instead of the bank- 
ing house or place of business make any 
difference? 


The Kentucky statute provides 
that all corporations except foreign 
insurance companies carrying on 
business in the state shall at all 
times have one or more known 
places of business in the state, and 
an authorized agent or agents 
thereat, upon whom process can be 
served. (Carroll’s Ky. Stat., 1915, 
Chap. 32, §571.) 


It is likewise provided by statute 
that in an action against a private 
corporation the summons may be 
served, in any county, upon the de- 
fendant’s chief officer, or agent, who 
may be found in the state; or it may 
be served in the county wherein the 
action is brought upon the defend- 
ant’s chief officer or agent who may 
be.found therein. (Ky. Civ. Code, 
Sec. 51-3. See L. & N. R. Co. w. 
Coleman, 7 Ky. L. Rep. 229 [hold- 
ing that in an action against a pri- 
vate corporation summons. may be 
served upon defendant’s chief offi- 
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cer residing in the state, wherever 
he may be found]; C. & O. Ry. Co. 
v. Heath, 87 Ky. 651 [holding that 
where the jurisdiction of actions 
against corporations is either local 
or transitory, the plaintiff may elect 
the local jurisdiction and have thie 
summons served on the chief officer 
wherever he may be found in tle 
state.) 

With regard to service of writ of 
attachment upon a corporation, the 
statute provides that the sheriff 
shall serve’ same by delivering a 
copy thereof, with notice specifying 
the property attached, or the debt 
or demand owing by it, to the offi- 
cer or agent upon whom a summons 
may be served according to the 
provisions of Section 51 (supra) 
and by summoning the corporation 
to answer as a garnishee in the 
action. (Ky. Civ. Code, Sec. 
203-3.) 

It would seem from these provi- 
sions of the Kentucky statute that 
the writ or process may be served 
upon the officer wherever he may 
be found, whether in the bank or 
out of it. 

Of course, a writ of attachment 
can only affect funds belonging to 
debtor at the time of the service of 
writ, and if the debtor had actually 
withdrawn his funds even a fraction 
of a minute before the writ was 
actually served and its lien attached 
to the fund, then the bank would 
not be answerable in the garnish- 
ment proceedings. In the instant 
case it does not clearly appear 
whether the customer had wholly 
completed the withdrawal of his de- 
posit before the cashier was served 
with the writ of attachment outside 
the bank, or not. 

-But assuming the writ of attach- 
ment was served upon the cashier 
outside the bank a minute or two 
befcre the customer inside the bank 
had completed the withdrawal of 
funds over the counter, neverthe- 
less such withdrawal having been 
before the cashier brought the writ 
into the bank and to the knowledge 
of the teller whose function it was 
to pay the customer’s check upon 
presentment, I think the bank 
would be protected in such pay- 
ment and not liable under the writ 
of attachment for the funds so 
withdrawn. 

While there is no decided case 
upon the point, the analogy of the 
rule governing checks paid after 
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death of drawer but before knowl- 
edge or notice thereof has been 
brought home to the bank is ap- 
plicable. Although death revokes 
authority of the bank to pay the 
check, still the courts protect the 
bank where it makes payment be- 
fore notice of such revocation has 
been brought home to it. Likewise 
where a stop payment order is given 
to an officer while away from the 
bank and funds are paid out in the 
interim before his return to the 
bank (Albers v. Com. Bank, 85 Mo. 
173; Freund v. Importers, etc., Nat. 
Bank, 76 N. Y. 352; Curtice v. Lon- 
don City, etc., Bank, 1 K. B. 293 
[where a telegram placed in the 
bank’s letter-box was held to be an 
insufficient countermand].) 

It would seem, therefore, that in 
the instant case the proper answer 
for the bank to make to the writ 
would be “no funds of defendant in 
possession, and no debt owing”; 
for when the cashier who was 
served with the writ returned to the 
bank and endeavored to comply 
with the mandate thereof, and 
sequester the debt owing by it to 
the depositor, he was confronted 
with the situation that an examina- 
tion of the account of the depos- 
itor revealed the fact that there was 
nothing to his credit, and the cash- 
ier should so make answer. 


LIABILITY OF ADDITIONAL 
SURETY ON NOTE 


Where, after a note is signed 
and delivered by principal maker 
and surety, the holder becomes dis- 
satisfied and the maker procures a 
third person to sign as additional 
surety, but not in pursuance of an 
original promise at the time the 
note is given, the contract of the 
additional surety is without consid- 
eration and wunenforceable—But 
where the note is matured and the 
additional surety signs to procure 
the holder to renew it, the renewal 
of the note is a consideration for the 
additional signature and the surety 
is liable thereon. 

From Oklahoma—A’ loans B $10,000 
and C signs the note as surety. When 
the note comes due, A becomes dissatis- 
fied with the loan and demands that B 
get D, an additional signer, to sign the 
note before he will renew it. Would D, 
the last signer, be liable on the note? I 


remember reading a decision of yours 
some years ago wherein you hold that 


the additional signer of the note upon 
the demand of the bank was not liable. 

The former opinion to which you 
refer is to the effect that where, 
after a note is given by B to A and 
signed by C as surety, A becomes 
dissatisfied and B procures D to 
sign as additional surety, but not in 
pursuance of an original promise at 
the time the note was given, D’s 
contract is without consideration 
and unenforceable. 

But in the case you now submit 
there is a consideration for the ad- 
ditional signature, namely, renewal 
of the note. See, for example, Ellis 
v. Clark, 110 Mass. 389, where it 
was held that defendant having put 
his name to the note after it had 
been delivered to plaintiff and not 
as a part of the original contract, 
cannot be held liable, without proof 
of some new and independent con- 
sideration. But the court said: 
“That consideration need not be a 
benefit to the defendant. Any .loss 
or disadvantage to the plantiff, by 
giving up some right against a third 
person, or agreeing to abandon or 
delay enforcing some right against 
him, would be sufficient. But the 
consideration or motive of the 
promise must be known to the 
promisor. The minds of the par- 
ties must meet and agree upon the 
terms of the whole contract, in- 
cluding the promise on the one side 
and the consideration for it on 
the other. An agreement between 
the plaintiff and Paul, by which the 
former agreed to forbear to sue the 
latter, would not be a consideration 
for the defendant’s promise, if not 
made at his request or communi- 
cated to him at or before the time 
of the making of his promise.” 

In the case you submit, the con- 
sideration for D’s promise would be 
an extension of time or renewal 
made to B by A and D signs the 
note for that purpose. 


LIABILITY OF BANK EM- 
PLOYEE FOR NEGLIGENCE 


Where a bookkeeper, whose func- 
tion it was to verify checks pre- 
sented through the clearings by 
ascertaining from the books the suf- 
ficiency of the balance and if found 


good place thereon a “sufficient fund 


and paid stamp” O. K., stamped as 
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O. K. the checks of a customer 
without verification, erroneously be- 
heving that her balance was sufii- 
cient, the bookkeeper being under 
duty to use reasonable skill and 
care, would probably be held negli- 
gent under the circumstances and 
liable to the bank for.the amount of 
the overdraft if it chose to enforce 
same against him. 


From Texas—For some two years a 
lady customer was carrying a very active 
account with my bank. She always 
maintained a nice balance until some two 
months ago when she issued, locally, 
some five or six checks in one day 
which were all presented the next day 
through the regular clearing channel. 
After the clearing checks had been veri- 
fied in regard to correct listing and fig- 
ures by an official of the bank they were 
turned over to the bookkeeper for the 
“sufficient fund and paid stamp” O. K. 
The checks issued by this lady were 
O. K.’d by the bookkeeper without his 
verifying the checks with her balance 
on the books, as he was under the opinion 
that her balance on the books was suf- 
ficient to cover the entire amount of 
checks, but at the end of the day’s post- 
ing it was discovered that her balance 
on the books was insufficient by several 
dollars to cover the last check O. K.’d 
by the bookkeeper, so she was permitted 
to overdraw to this extent. She was 
immediately notified in regard to this 
overdraft, but she ignored such notices 
twice, then the third one was returned, 
as she had left town. Several more 
overdraft notices have been mailed since 
then, but all have been returned as un- 
claimed. Kindly inform me who should 
bear the loss of this unpaid overdraft, 
the institution itself or the bookkeeper 
who O. K.’d the last check which over- 
drew this account. 


The general rule is that a bank 
officer or clerk must be diligent, 
faithful and skilful. (Commercial 
Bank v. Ten Eyck, 48 N. Y. 305; 
Apperson v. Exchange Bank, 10 
S. W. [Ky.] 801.) His implied 
contract is for reasonable skill and 
care. (Pryse v. Farmers Bank, 33 
S. W. 532.) And it has been held 
that he is responsible to the bank 
for negligence or want of reason- 
able skill and care. In Daugherty 
v. Poundstone, 120 Mo. App. 300, 
a cashier was held liable for negli- 
gence in paying out money on un- 
authorized checks. And in West- 
ern Bank v. Coldeway, 120 Ky. 776, 
a cashier was held liable for allow- 
ing overdrafts without the consent 
of the board of directors. 

In the case stated by you there 
was no intentional allowance of the 
overdraft, but same was O. K.’d by 
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opinions printed in the Journal for the eleven years, July, 1908 to June, 1919, have been digested and 


Te work of digesting the legal opinions of the General Counsel is still under way. Heretofore, the 1,350 


two editions have been published and sold to upward of 15,000 banks, members and non-members. A 
third edition covering about 5,000 opinions rendered to members during the last twelve years, but never 


published, is now being prepared by Assistant General Counsel Paton, Jr. 
illustration, part of two of the chapters as will appear in the new edition. 


Below is printed, for purpose of 
It is hoped that a digest of these 


unpublished opinions when completed will materially aid all bankers in those cases where the opinion was a 
benefit to the individual who asked the question. 


ACCEPTANCE AND CERTIFICATION 


Payment or certification of check 
after banking hours 


1. (Wash.) A depositor gave 
a check after banking hours. The 
payee presented the check at the 
bank at 8.30 o’clock the next 
morning. The drawer of the check 
arrived at the bank promptly at 9 
A. M. and ordered payment stopped. 
The regular business hours of the 
bank are from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
Was payment or certification by the 
bank valid? Opinion: In Butler v. 
Broadway Savings Institution, 157 
N. Y. Supp. 532, it was held that 
a by-law of a savings bank that the 
bank shall be open for business 
daily from 10 A. M. to 3 Pp. M., does 
not render illegal the payment of a 
draft outside of the fixed hours. In 
this case payment was made at 9.30 
A. M., and at 9.40 a. M. on the same 
morning, the depositor arrived for 
the purpose of stopping payment. 
The court said: “The rule quoted 
does not expressly prohibit the pay- 
ment of a draft without the fixed 
hours. The rule is merely a regu- 
lation for the convenience of the 
bank.” It would seem to follow 
from this authority that payment 
or certification of the check in ques- 
tion at 8.30 A. M. was valid. June, 
1916. 


Certification of bearer checks 


2. (Conn.) It is stated that 
certain bank officers or paying tell- 
ers refuse to certify checks payable 
to bearer or payable to “John Doe 
or bearer” on the ground that it is 
not good banking practice. Opin- 
ion: Legally certification of either 
form of check is valid but not com- 
pulsory. Why some banks refuse 
to certify bearer checks is a question 
for the bank arising out of the prac- 
tical conduct of banking. It may 


be that they desire a record of the 
payee. February, 1917. 

3. (Mass.) A _ paying teller 
asks what are the objections from a 
banker’s standpoint to certifying a 
bearer check. Opinion: It might be 
that bearer checks so certified would 
be used to circulate as cash and that 
a claim could be made that the bank 
was liable to the Federal tax for 
issuing notes which circulate as 
money. It may be that the bank 
wishes to keep a record of payees 
of certified checks. In the event 
a bearer check was raised after cer- 
tification and paid by a teller, there 
might be more difficulty in deter- 
mining whether the amount was 
correct or not if the check was pay- 
able to bearer than where it was 
identified by having a_ specified 
payee. The Toledo Clearing House 
passed a resolution prohibiting the 
payment of “bearer” checks and re- 
quiring all checks to be drawn to 
the order of the payee. The reason 
was that certain bearer checks 
issued by customers in order to 
be rid of the necessity of coming 
and sending to the bank to identify 
payees, had been stolen from the 
mails and raised and the tellers had 
been victimized through paying 
such checks. These reasons may 
account for the statement that it is 
not good practice to certify checks 
payable to cash. August, 1915. 


No obligation to certify for payee 


4. (Mass.) The payee of a 
check demands certification where 
it is impossible for him to give 


proper identification. The bank 
asks if it can be held liable for re- 
fusing certification in case the 
drawer’s balance is depleted before 
the proper identification can be ob- 
tained. Opinion: There is no lia- 
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bility of the bank to the payee. ‘The 
bank’s obligation runs only to the 
drawer ; if it wrongfully refuses to 
pay, it is liable to the drawer, but 
the holder has no right of action 
against. the bank because of such 
refusal to pay, much less where the 
bank refuses to certify. Concern- 
ing liability to the drawer, the bank 
is entitled, where the payee presents 
the check in person and is unknown, 
to delay or refuse payment until 
there is reasonable opportunity for 
identification. Where the account 
is depleted, this is the drawer’s own 


act and there is no liability to him. 
February, 1915. 


Not necessary to communicate 
with drawer before certifying 


5. (Va.) A bank asks if it is 
necessary to communicate with the 
drawer of a check before certifying 
it. It believes there is a possibility 
of the drawer making a good claim 
for an offset. Opinion: A bank can 
certify a check before reporting to 
the drawer. As soon as certified, 
the check is paid so far as the 
drawer is concerned, the bank mak- 
ing payment not in cash but by cer- 
tified obligation, which is virtually 
the same as a certificate of deposit. 
April, 1916. 


Bank can certify for holder with- 
out drawer’s consent 


6. (Mont.) Many traveling 
agents and solicitors present local 
checks for certification before send- 
ing them in to the houses which 
they represent. A bank refuses to 
certify upon the ground that it has 
no authority to charge its deposi- 
tor’s account without his order. 
Opinion. The bank is within its 
rights when it refuses to certify, but 
if it chooses to certify and charge 
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the check to the account of the 
drawer, it does not require his pre- 
vious consent or authority so to do. 
It is the general practice to return 
certified checks as paid vouchers to 
the depositor, the same as a check 
paid in the first instance without 
certification. June, 1916. 


Distinction between certification 
for drawer and for holder 


7. (N.Y.) A bank states that 
it sees the justice for releasing the 
maker when the holder has a check 
certified but that the reasons would 
also seem to hold good when the 
maker has his check certified. It 
does not see any good reason why 
the maker should not be feleased 
in both cases. Opinion: When a 
man desires to raise money and his 
own name is not sufficient, if he 
procures another man to make an 
accommodation note to his order, 
which he indorses to the lender or 
if he makes a draft to his own order 
and procures the other man to ac- 
cept for his accommodation which 
he likewise indorses, there would 
seem no good reason in either case 
for saying that, because the bor- 
rower has tendergd a note or ac- 
ceptance on which another man was 
primarily liable, in view of this pri- 
mary liability, the borrower was no 
longer liable on his indorsement but 
the maker or acceptor was solely 
liable. With equal reason it would 
seem, when a man desires to make 
payment and the creditor is not sat- 
isied to take his ordinary uncerti- 
fied check and the drawer there- 
upon procures the bank to certify, 
the payee should be entitled to look 
not alone to the primary debtor, the 
bank, but also to the drawer of the 
check if the bank defaults. Where, 
however, the holder procures the 
check to be certified the reason is 
different. If instead of taking the 
cash he receives the bank’s obliga- 
tion by way of certification, there 
is no reason why the drawer should 
longer remain liable. December, 


1913. 


8. (Pa.) A bank asks whether 
there is any difference in law when 
a check is certified by the bank for 
the drawer before he delivers it to 
the payee, and when it is certified 
for a holder after it has been de- 
livered by the drawer. Opinion: 
In the former case neither the 
drawer nor the indorser are dis- 


charged from liability to the holder 
in the event the certifyigg bank 
fails. The latter case is covered by 
the section of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law which provides 
that: “Where a holder of a check 
procures it to be accepted or certi- 
fied, the drawer and all indorsers 
are discharged from liability there- 
on.” October, 1913. 


Authority of bank officer to repre- 
sent or guaranty genuineness 
of certified check of 
another bank 


9. (Md.) A _ merchant sold 
$500 worth of merchandise, taking 
in payment a certified check drawn 
on a bank in another city. How- 
ever, before parting with the goods 
the merchant went to his bank and 
asked the advice of the cashier as to 
the genuineness of the check. The 
cashier examined the check, saying 
that he was familiar with the cer- 
tification, and advised the depositor 
that he was safe in parting with 
his goods, and that he would let him 
have cash for the check. After the 
sale the check was deposited by the 
merchant who was allowed to with- 
draw $500. The check and certifi- 
cation proved to be a forgery, and 
the bank wants to recover from its 
depositor. Opinion: It is doubtful 
whether a decision upon this pre- 
cise state of facts exists. The ques- 
tion would be whether the cashier 
had authority to bind his bank by 
such a representation so as to consti- 
tute an estoppel. In Security Bank 
v. National Bank,67 N. Y.458,a tell- 
er who certified a raised check said 
to the holder, “You need not have 
the slightest doubt about that 
check; it is correct in every par- 
ticular.” This statement was held 
not to bind the bank. It is doubt- 
ful whether the cashier’s represen- 
tation in this case will bind the bank. 
For other authorities see Continent- 
al Nat. Bk. v. Tradesmen’s Bank, 
173 N. Y. 272; Clews v. Bank of 
N. Y. 114 N. Y. 70. June, 1918. 


Injunction against bank paying 
certified check 
10. (Ohio.) A and B are hus- 


band and wife. A had an account 
with his bank and closed the same, 
taking certified checks payable to 
the order of himself for the amount. 
B has brought action against A and 
has obtained a court order enjoin- 
ing the bank from paying the cer- 
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tified checks and restraining A from 
presenting them for payment or 
negotiating them. The bank asks 
what would be its liability notwith- 
standing the injunction, if the 
checks were presented. Opinion: A , 
decree of the court enjoining the 
bank from making payment should 
be obeyed, but as there is a possi- 
bility that, despite this injunction or 
before it was issued, A has nego- 
tiated the checks, it would seem 
that the bank should have the order 
modified so as either to permit it 
to pay the checks if presented by 
a bona fide transferee or else re- 
quire that B give to the bank a 
satisfactory bond of indemnity to 
save it harmless from liability in 
refusing payment to a bona fide 
holder. There is very little author- 
ity on this subject, but see Grobe 
v. Roup. 28 S. E. (W. Va.) 699 and 
Petty v. Dunlap Hardware Co., 25 
S. E. (Ga.) 697. April, 1915. 


Check certified for holder—Right 
of holder of unindorsed check 
to recover from certifying 
bank where drawer 
has equities against 
holder 

11. (N. Y.) A corporation, 
which is customer of a bank, made 
a check payable to its own order 
and without indorsing it delivered 
it to the present holder who had it 
certified. There is a dispute be- 
tween the customer and the holder. 
The customer states that it will not 
indorse the check and desires that 
the bank cancel the certification and 
credit its account, offering an in- 
demnity bond to save the bank 
harmless. The present holder 
claims to hold the check for value 
given. The bank asks how to pro- 
ceed. Opinion: It has been. held 
that where the payee of a check 
transfers it without indorsement 
and the transferee has it certified, 
the latter holds the check subject 
to defenses, but if there is no de- 
fense to the check, the holder can 
recover against the bank. See 
Meuer v. Phenix Nat. Bank, 42 
Misc. (N. Y.) 341, affirmed in 183 
N. Y. 511. Unless the parties can 
adjust the matter between them- 
selves, it might be the proper proce- 
dure for the bank to recredit the 
amount to the customer upon receipt 
of a sufficient bond of indemnity to 
protect the bank should it be held 
ultimately liable. January, 1918. 


iil 
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Certification of check containing 
memorandum such as “in full 
of account,” etc. 


12. (Cal.) A bank certifies 
checks bearing notations on the 
back such as “in full of account to 
date,” “in payment for rent to Feb. 
Ist,” “for 1911-1912 taxes,” etc., 
and asks if its certification under 
such conditions would involve the 
bank in any way. Opinion: The 
certification of checks bearing add- 
ed conditions or marginal memo- 
randa of some sort might in cer- 
tain cases involve the certifying 
bank with additional burdens and 
responsibilities where the memoran- 
da has been tampered with between 
certification and payment. July, 
1914. 


Certification of check payable on 
condition 


13. (Pa.) A bank certified a 
check for a customer and the under- 
standing was and so stated on the 
check that it was only to be used 
in case of forfeit. Later when the 
check was presented, the certifying 
bank, upon the advice of the maker, 
refused payment because the con- 
dition was not complied with. 
Opinion: Such check would be a 
non-negotiable order on the bank to 
pay and the certification would be 
likewise conditional. The bank 
would be liable only in the event 
the maker fails to carry out the 
transaction, in which event the 
amount was payable as a forfeit. 
December, 1915. 


Certification of post-dated and 
undated check 


14. (Okla.) A bank should not 
certify a post-dated check. It has 
no authority to pay before the day 
of its date arrives and it would be 
improper to certify and thus bind 
itself to pay before the due date. 
It is not wise to certify an undated 
check. While an instrument with- 
out a date is,.according to the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law, valid and 
negotiable, still for commercial 
completeness there should be a date, 
and, as certification is not obliga- 
tory but only optional with the 
bank, the better practice would be 
to refuse certification. April, 1917. 


Right to possession of cancelled 
certified check 


15. (S.C.) A customer brings 
to a bank a draft for $1,900 and 


draws a check against it which he 
has certified. He does not use it 
and returns the same to the issuing 
bank and receives back the draft 
for which the certified check was 
issued. The cashier to whom the 
certified check is returned, cancels 
the same, but, instead of leaving it 
on file with the bank, takes it with 
him when he goes to another in- 
stitution. Who is entitled to the 
check? Opinion: The bank in 
whose name the certified check was 
issued is entitled to it. It does not 
belong to the former cashier nor 
does it belong to the customer for 
he gave no value for it. It would 
only be in case the bank received 
value for the draft so that the cus- 
tomer gave value for the certified 
check that he would be entitled to 
it instead of the bank. In any 
event the bank could not be held 
liable on the check. It could not 
get into the hands of an innocent 
purchaser because the word “can- 
celled” on it would constitute no- 
tice. April, 1919. 


Revocation of certification by wire 


16. (Mo.) A check was certi- 
fied by wire for the holder thereof. 
The drawer of the check under a 
claim of fraud of the payee stops 
payment. The holder who is not a 
holder in due course, brings suit 
against the certifying bank and the 
bank acting as stakeholder, takes 
the position that the drawer may in- 
terplead and set up the defense of 
fraud. Opinion: The certification 
is not on the check but is a promise 
to pay the check upon which one 
who advances value on faith thereof 
would be protected; but where, as 
is alleged, the holder is not a holder 
in due course, and the promise is 
procured by fraud or without con- 
sideration, it might be contended, 
with success, that such promise is 
revocable. Barthgate v. Exchange 
Bk. 205 S. W. 875; McKnight v. 
Parsons, 136 Iowa, 390; Boldinger 
et al. Mfg. Co. v. Trust Co., 93 
Misc. 94, 156 N. Y. 145. Febru- 
ary, 1919. 


Overcertification of check by na- 
tional bank 


17. (Pa.) A national bank asks 
if it is unlawful for it to certify 
a check when the funds on deposit 
are sufficient. Opinion: It is not 
unlawful for a national bank to cer- 
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tify a check drawn against sufficient 
funds. The only provision of the 
National Bank Act is one that pro- 
hibits and punishes overcertifica- 
tion. See Revised Statutes of U. 
S., Section 5208, which makes it 
unlawful for any officer, clerk or 
agent of a national bank to certify 
a check unless the drawer has on 
deposit at the time of certification 
an amount of money equal to the 
amount specified in the check. June, 
1917. 


Certification of check for stranger 


18. (N. Y.) The payee of a 
check goes to the bank on which it 
is drawn and demands of the pay- 
ing teller the cash. The teller re- 
fuses and the payee in turn demands 
certification. The teller informs 
the payee that the check is good at 
the present time, but argues that 
he does not care to cash or certify 
the check because the payee is un- 
known to him. The payee deposits 
the check with his own bank and 
later payment is refused because 
of the drawer’s stop-payment order. 
Has the payee any legal action 
against the drawee? Opinion: The 
bank had the right to require the 
payee to identify himself as a pre- 
requisite to payment and a refusal 
to pay because the holder fails to 
identify himself is not a dishonor 
of the instrument which will render 
the bank liable to its depositor in 
damages. It is probably customary 
in such case for the bank to cer- 
tify the check because the fund will 
then be saved to the holder and not 
subject to withdrawal or stoppage 
of payment before the holder suc- 
ceeds in establishing his identity, 
but there is no legal obligation to 
certify in any event. April, 1916. 


19. (Md.) A stranger presents 
a check for certification. The ques- 
tion is asked whether the bank is 
justified in certifying the same 
rather than paying it. Opinion: 
Whether a bank is justified in cer- 
tifying a check when presented by 
a stranger is a question of banking 
practice rather than law, there be- 
ing no legal obligation to certify 
in any case as distinguished from 
obligation to pay. April, 1916. 


Stopping payment of certified 
check 


20. (Ill.) A gives B a check 
for $100, and B procures its cer- 


| 
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tification. Shortly afterward A 
orders the bank to stop payment. 
Inasmuch as the check is the obli- 
gation of the bank as soon as cer- 
tified, the bank asks whether it is 
under any legal obligation to A. 
Opinion: The stopping of payment 
is optional with the bank and it is 
under no obligation to obey the 
drawer who has no right to order 
payment stopped. In no event 
should payment be stopped upon the 
request of the drawer unless he 
can show that he has been defraud- 
ed by the payee and sufficiently in- 
demnifies the bank. February, 1916. 


21. (N. Y.) Opinion. A bank 
is not compelled to refuse payment 
of a certified check merely upon re- 
quest of the drawer who says that 
he has been defrauded and that he 
would not be liable to the holder, 
even though the drawer offered se- 
curity to the bank ; at the same time 
the bank might accept the security 
and comply with the request of the 
drawer. December, 1913. 


22. (Conn.) If a certified 
check gets into the hands of an in- 
nocent holder the certifying bank is 
compelled to pay. If it remains in 
the hands of a payee who has pro- 
cured it by fraud, the decisions are 
divided as to the rights of the bank 
refusing payment. There are de- 
cisions to the effect that the bank 
can interpose fraud upon the drawer 
as a defense to the check in the 
hands of the payee, where the check 
has been certified for the drawer, 
but not where it has been certified 
for the holder; and there are con- 
trary decisions that the check, 
whether certified for the drawer or 
for the holder, is enforceable by 
even a fraudulent payee, and that 
equities of the drawer cannot be in- 
terposed by the bank in defense. 
See, for example, Carnegie Trust 
Co. v. First Natl. Bank, 141 N. Y. 
Supp. 745; Times Sq. Auto Co. v. 
Rutherford Nat. Bank, 73 Atl. (N. 
J.) 479; Blake v. Hamilton Dime 
Sav. Bank Co., 79 Ohio State 189; 
Meriden Nat. Bank v. First Nat. 
i 7 Ind, App. 322. February, 


Stopping payment of checks cer- 
tified for drawer 


23. (N. J.) Twochecks for 
$1,000 and $1,775, respectively, 
were presented by the maker for 
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certification. Learning that he had 
been defrauded, the maker request- 
ed the bank to stop payment on the 
two checks. The bank’s contention 
is that it cannot comply with the 
request because in any case it guar- 
antees payment and is liable to an 
innocent holder. Opinion: It is 
doubtful whether the maker of a 
check which he has procured to be 
certified has the right upon tender- 
ing full indemnity against loss, to 
stop payment; at the same time it 
is to the interest of the bank to pro- 
tect its customer as far as possible. 
If full indemnity is offered to the 
bank to protect it against loss in- 
curred for refusing payment of 
these certified checks, it seems 
proper to refuse payment upon pre- 
sentment, marking the checks “pay- 
ment stopped” to prevent their fur- 
ther negotiation. This would give 
an opportunity to ascertain whether 
the holder was an innocent pur- 
chaser and if he did not have an en- 
forceable title and received no value 
from the bank in which he deposited 
the items, there would be a good de- 
fense. If he had an enforceable 
title the bank would have to pay 
the amount, protest fees and inter- 
est but would be indemnified by the 
maker’s bond. November, 1917. 


Stopping payment of check certi- 
fied without authority 


24. (Pa.) <A bank officer au- 
thorized to certify checks, has no 
authority to certify checks drawn by 
himself (Claflin v Farmers Bank, 
25 N. Y. 293) and, the check carry- 
ing notice of invalidity on its face, 
the bank would have the right to 
refuse payment against any holder. 
May, 1918. 


Certification of stopped check by 
mistake—Right of replevin 
for recovery of stopped 
certified checks 


25. (Conn.) A check was is- 
sued in December and payment 
stopped in January. In March it 
was certified through error. The 
certifying bank immediately wired 
the payee not to use the check. The 
check not having been presented, 
and the account being held under 
dispute, the bank asks how it can 
proceed to compel the holder to sur- 
render the check. Opinion: Assum- 
ing the payee has no enforceable 
right or title to the check which 
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was certified through error after 
payment had been stopped, the 
proper procedure would be an ac- 
tion of replevin against him to ob- 
tain possession of the instrument. 
An action of replevin lies for re- 
covery of such an instrument. See, 
for example, Smith v. Eals, 46 N. 
W. (Ia.) 1110, holding that the 
acceptor of a bill of exchange which 
has subsequently been rendered 
void by a material alteration may 
maintain an action of replevin 
therefor against the holder. 
Whether or not there could be 
coupled with this action an injunc- 
tion restraining the payee from ne- 
gotiating the check is a question for 
the local attorney to decide. May, 
1919. 


Voluntary certification of check 
“good when properly indorsed” 


26. (Va.) A bank voluntarily 
certifies an incorrectly indorsed 
check “good when properly in- 
dorsed,” when presented through the 
clearing house. Is the bank within 
its rights and does it assume any re- 
sponsibility in doing this voluntary 
act when no such request is made 
by the holder? Opinion: Although 
this question has never been judici- 
ally passed upon, the propriety of 
such action might depend upon cus- 
tom. It is likely that a court would 
hold that the bank incurred no re- 
sponsibility to the drawer. The 
bank in so certifying obeys the 
order of the drawer to the extent 
of promising to pay the check upon 
proper indorsement. Certification 
cuts off the right of the drawer to 
thereafter stop payment upon the 
subsequent discovery of fraud of 
the payee, but if the check had been 
presented properly indorsed it would 
have been paid, and such contin- 
gency would not make the bank re- 
sponsible to the drawer or give the 
drawer just ground to complain. 
October, 1915. 


Certification by wire—Does prom- 
ise to honor check for $550 
cover two checks aggre- 
gating $550? 


27. (Okla.) A draws two 
checks for $500 and $50, respec- 
tively. Before depositing them, a 
wire is sent to the bank on which 
they are drawn, requesting that the 
drawee certify “a check for $550.” 
The answer received from the 
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drawee was that the check for $550 
was good. Before the checks were 
presented, payment was stopped, 
and the holder seeks to recover 
from the certifying bank. Does the 
promise to honor the check for $550 
cover the two checks? Opinion: 
Had the promise been to honor 
“checks” for $550 the bank unques- 


Daylight saving—When is 12 
o’clock noon? 


28. (Conn.) Section 4551 of the 
Connecticut statutes provides that 
“On Saturday of each week bank- 
ing hours shall end at twelve o’clock 
noon.” Nearly all of the banks and 
merchants of Connecticut are con- 
ducting business on the Daylight 
Savings Plan—which is one hour 
later than the Standard time. The 
bank protests a check at eleven 
o'clock (Standard time) on Satur- 
day and the customer appears at 
the bank during the next hour with 
funds to make the check good. Is 
the’bank liable for its action in pro- 
testing? Opinion: It seems reason- 
able that a court would hold that 12 
o'clock noon referred to in the stat- 
ute was the 12 o'clock noon recog- 
nized by the merchants and banks 
of the community in the conduct 
of their daily business, although it 
would only be 11 p’clock according 
to Standard Eastern time; and that 
the protest of a check for insuffi- 
cient funds at 11 o’clock Eastern 
time, but 12 o’clock local time, 
would not be premature. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a check can be protested 
as soon as dishonored at any time of 
the day, so that this question would 
not arise in reference to a check. 


May, 1920. 


Banking hours 


29. (Wash, D.C.) The banks 
in a certain locality fix two instead 
of three o'clock as the closing hour, 
and notify the public to that effect. 
As the usual and customary hour of 
closing has been three o’clock the 
bank believes that it would be dan- 
gerous to protest a check before 
that hour or decline to receive a 
deposit tendered up to three o’clock 
to protect such check. Opinion: A 
check may be protested immediately 
upon dishonor and a bank is not 


tionably would have been bound. 
See First Nat. Bk. v. First Nat. Bk., 
210 Fed. 543. The general rule is 
that one who promises in advance 
to accept or pay a check is bound 
upon such promise only when the 
instrument in its terms conforms ‘to 
the terms of the promise. See 
Lindley v. First Nat. Bk. 76 Iowa, 


BANKING HOURS 


obliged to wait until the close of 
banking hours. The public having 
been notified, two o'clock becomes 
the established banking hour. 
Banks would have a right to refuse 
payment of a check presented after 
two and before three o'clock with- 
out incurring damages to their de- 
positor for wrongfully dishonoring 
the check. July, 1918. 


Payment of check after banking 
hours 


30. (Neb.) The by-laws of a 
bank provide for the hours of busi- 
ness from 9 A. M. to4 P.M. Dur- 
ing the busy season the teller’s cage 
is sometimes kept open until 5 Pp. M. 
At 5 o'clock on Saturday afternoon, 
A presented for payment a check 
for $685. The cash being in the 
safe, the teller refused his request. 
A then asked that the check be cer- 
tified, which request was also re- 
fused. Opinion: A bank is not lia- 
ble for refusing to pay a check when 
presented out of the usual hours 
which it has established for doing 
business with the public. See Jones 
v. Coos Bank, Smith (N. H.) 249; 
First Nat. Bank v. Payne, 85 Va. 
890; Marshall v. Wells, 7 Wis. 1. 
There is no legal obligation to cer- 
tify in any event. February, 1920. 


31 (Va.) Can a bank which 
has banking hours from 9 A. M. to 
3 P. M., pay its customer’s check 
after banking hours, or is there an 
implied contract between the bank 
and its customer that it will pay his 
check only when presented during 
banking hours? Opinion: The 
proper view is that payment or cer- 
tification by a bank after banking 
hours is valid. The bank has a 
right to refuse but it may pay or 
certify. If it refuses upon present- 
ment after banking hours to pay a 
customer’s check having sufficient 
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629; Brinkman v. Hunter, 73 Mo., 
172. Although the precise state of 
facts in this case has not been judi- 
cially passed upon, it may be held 
that the two checks for $550 would 
sufficiently conform to the terms of 
the acceptance of a check for $550 
and the acceptor would be bound. 
March, 1919. 


funds, such a refusal is not a dis- 
honor, because there has been no 
due presentment; but if it chooses 
to pay or certify it is obeying the 
order of its customer on a business 
day, waiving in a particular case 
the banking hour limit fixed for its 
own convenience. Of course, if 
payment or certification was made 
on a holiday, a different question 
would be presented. July, 1919. 


Payment of check after banking 
hours with funds borrowed 
by assistant cashier— 
Validity 


32. (Del.) A gave B his check 


for $500 in payment of an automo- 
bile. B knowing the assistant cash- 
ier of A’s bank very well, requested 
him to cash the check on Saturday 
after banking hours, stating that he 
was going to leave on a night train. 
The assistant cashier desiring to ac- 
commodate him, secured the money 
by borrowing from different mer- 
chants of the neighborhood, and 
turned it over to the payee. On 
Monday morning A stops payment. 
Was the act of the assistant cashier 


done in his official capacity on be-_ 


half of the bank, and was payment 
after banking hours valid? Opin- 
ion: Payment of a check after bank- 
ing hours out of the funds of the 
bank has been held valid. Assuming 
the assistant cashier had authority 
to borrow money in the ordinary 
course of business, the chances are 
it would be held that here the money 
was not borrowed on behalf of the 
bank, but by the officer individually, 
in which case payment would not 
be out of the bank’s funds and the 
stop payment order came in time. 
Morse on Banks and Banking, Vol. 
1, Sec. 168d; Bolles Mod. Law of 
Banking, p. 343; Bullard v. Randall, 
1 Gray (Mass.) 605. September, 
1918. 
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Payment of check after banking 
hours—Deposit of check of 
another depositor 


33. (N. C.) A check of another 
depositor on the same bank was re- 
ceived by the teller, and a deposit 
ticket issued after banking hours. 
The teller stated at the time that 
the deposit would be handled in 
the next day’s business. The 
drawer stopped payment at the 
opening of business on the next 
day. Opinion: The giving of the 
deposit ticket would be equivalent 
to payment of the check unless the 
. teller’s statement made the trans- 
action provisional and made the 
check subject to such condition. 


April, 1920. 


Right of bank to close for funeral 


34. (Ill.) A bank asks whether 
it has a legal right to close for fu- 
nerals. The bank held a note for 
collection and the maker appeared 
at the bank with funds ready to 
pay, but afterwards became bank- 
rupt so that the amount was lost. 
Would the bank be responsible to 
the payee? Opinion: A bank would 
have no right to close during bank- 
ing hours of a business day to en- 
able its officers to attend a funeral. 
It is quite likely the bank would 
be held liable for negligence in fail- 
ing to collect the note. February, 


1918. 


Right of bank to close on non- 
legal holiday 


35. (Ill.) All the banks of a 
community except Bank A closed 
their doors on a non-legal holiday. 
Bank A asks if it had the right to 
present checks drawn on the other 
banks thus closed and have them 
protested for non-payment. Opin- 
ion: Banking hours are established 
by custom and sometimes by stat- 
ute and during legal banking hours 
on a business day a bank would 
have no right to close. Checks pre- 
sented at the banks thus closed 
without right, would be legally pro- 


testable for non-payment. March, 
1918. 


Right to fix banking hours—Right 
to close on Saturday afternoon 


36. (Pa.) Legal banking hours 
in Pennsylvania are from 9 A. M to 
3 Pp. M., except on holidays. By a 
law passed in 1897 “Every Satur- 
day after 12 o’clock noon until 12 


o'clock midnight—is , hereby des- 
ignated a half holiday.” By order 
of the fuel administrator the banks 
of a certain locality close at 1 
o'clock on Saturday. One of the 
banks desires to close at 12 noon. 
Opinion: There seems to be no legal 
reason why the banks should not 
close at 12 o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon and confine their hours 
to the legal banking hours of Penn- 
sylvania. There is a statute in 
Pennsylvania which permits a bank 
by vote of its directors to keep its 
doors open and transact business on 
Saturday afternoons. But this 
statute is permissive and if a bank 
chooses to close on Saturday after- 
noons it has a legal right to do so. 
March, 1918. 


Payment of check on Saturday 
evening 


37. (N. Y.) For the conven- 
ience of its patrons, a bank is open- 
ed on Saturday evening from 7 to 
9p.M. All deposits received dur- 
ing these hours are entered on the 
following Monday’s business. The 
bank asks what would be its lia- 
bility where a customer notified it 
to stop payment on his check which 
was cashed over the window on 
Saturday night. Opinion: The ques- 
tion has never been decided as far 
as known, but in view of the fact 
that in some states Saturday is a 
half holiday from 12 o'clock noon 
to 12 o’clock midnight, and the fur- 
ther fact that the Negotiable In- 
struments Act contains a provision 
that “instruments falling due or be- 
coming payable on Saturday are to 
be presented for payment on the 
next succeeding business day, ex- 
cept that instruments payable on de- 
mand may, at the option of the hold- 
er, be presented for payment before 
12 o’clock noon on Saturday, when 
that entire day is not a holiday,” it 
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would seem that the bank is taking 
a risk in paying or certifying a 
check on Saturday afternoon or 
evening, or on any holiday, except 
of course, to the depositor himself. 


June, 1920. 


Receiving deposits after banking 
hours and entering as deposits 
of the following day 


38. (Minn.) On account of in- 
experienced help, particularly 
among the women who are not al- 
lowed by law to work more than 
eight hours a day, a bank is forced 
to receive deposits after banking 
hours. In view of the rule requir- 
ing presentment of checks on the 
day following delivery in order to 
hold the drawer, the bank asks if 
it would be liable to its depositor for 
delay in presenting the deposited 
paper received after banking hours 
on one day and handled as if re- 
ceived the next day. Opinion: The 
authorities conflict on the question 
of the bank’s liability, and it might 
be that the bank could relieve it- 
self from liability for any possible 
negligence growing out of delay, 
by an agreement with the de- 
positor, evidenced by a clause on the 
deposit slip, that “items deposited 
after 3 o'clock are received for the 
convenience of the depositor and 
are held for deposit on the follow- 
ing business day.” See First Nat. 
Bk. v. Payne & Co., 85 Va. 890; 
Marshall v. American Express Co., 
7 Wis. 1; Columbian Bk. Co. v. 
Bowen, 134 Wis. 218; Calisher v. 
Forbes, 41 L. J. Ch. 56; Lowry Nat. 
Bk. v. Seymour, 91 S. C. 305; Salt 
Springs Nat. Bk. v. Burton, 58 N. 
Y. 430; Averill v. Second Nat. Bk. 
17 D. C. 358; Simpson v. Pemige- 
wasset Nat. Bk., 68 N. H. 289; Ex 
Parte Clutton, Fonbl. 167; Sadler 
v. Belcher, 2 Moody & Rob., 489. 
January 1918. 


Opinions of the 
(Continued from page 145) 


the bookkeeper without verifying 
the check with the balance in the 
belief that the balance was sufficient. 

I presume it would be held a 
want of reasonable care and skill to 
O. K. a check without looking up 
the book to see if the balance was 
sufficient, and if so there would be 
a personal liability of the book- 
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keeper to the bank, assuming the 
bank chose to enforce such liability 
and hold the bookkeeper personally 
liable. 

There is, of course, a liability of 
the overdrawing customer to the 
bank upon the overdraft if she can 
be reached and the money recov- 
ered. 


Recent Decisions 


Conducted by THOMAS B. PATON, Jr., 


State Law Must YIELD TO FEDERAL 
Laws AUTHORIZING NATIONAL BANKS 
to Act AS TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS OR 
ADMINISTRATORS—WISCONSIN 


One George H. Stanchfield petitioned 
the court of Fond du Lac County to pro- 
bate his father’s will and to appoint the 
Commercial National Bank of Fond du 
Lac administrator of the estate. The 
petitioner claimed that the bank has 
been given power under the Federal 
Reserve Act (Sec. 11 K) and a permit to 
act in such trust capacity. The appoint- 
ment was refused on the ground that 
the state law prohibits such appointment. 
This statute (Sec. 2024—77 r, Stats. 
1919, Ch. 180, Laws 1919) provides: 
“No court of this state shall appoint or 
name any corporation as trustee, execu- 
tor, administrator, guardian, assignee, 
receiver or in any other fiduciary capac- 
ity unless such corporation is organized 
and existing under the provisions of sec- 
tions 2024—77i to 2024—77q of the 
Statutes.” Of course, the national bank 
was not organized and existing under 
the state laws and could not legally 
qualify for appointment. The Supreme 
Court,, reversing the lower court’s de- 
cision, held that national banks within 
the legitimate powers conferred on them 
by Congress cannot be interfered with 
state laws or judicial action, saying: 
“Tt is clear that the powers conferred 
on corporations in Wisconsin to act as 
trustees and other fiduciaries make these 
corporations rivals of the Commercial 
National Bank of Fond du Lac under 
the power conferred on it by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Acts of 
Congress. Under these circumstances 
the state must yield to the rights so con- 
ferred on national banks. In re Stanch- 
field Estate, 178 N. W. 310.” 


Drrectors’ LiaBILITy FoR MISMANAGE- 
MENT OF BANK—MIssISSIPPI 


The directors of a bank who own a 
majority of the capital stock and who 
permit improvident and excessive loans 
to be made by the bank’s officers to the 
individual directors themselves, causing 
the bank to become insolvent and go into 
the hands of a receiver and the capital 
stock to become worthless, are liable in 
damages to the’ minority stockholders 
for the loss of their stock. Boyd e¢ al. 
v. Applewhite et al., 84 So. 16. 


BANK’s TELEGRAM TuHatT It Is Remirt- 
TING Money Does Nor RaIsE 
Contract—New York 


A_ bank having been directed by C to 
remit $3,000 to C’s bank, telegraphed to 
C’s bank: “Am remitting 3,000 dollars 
for credit E. B. Culver.” Before the 
money was sent C countermanded the 
order and the bank is sued by C’s bank 
for breach of contract. Held, no con- 
tract could be spelled out of the incidents 
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related. Carpenter et al. v. Sparta Sav- 
ings Bk. et al., 182 Supp. 172. 


Paro, EvimenceE CAN DEFEAT TERMS OF 
WRITTEN INSTRUMENT IN CASE OF 
MIsTAKE—W ASHINGTON 


A mortgage was due March 1, 1920, 
but the note accompanying the mortgage 
by a mistake read “on or before March 
1, 1919.” The holder of the note 
brought an action to foreclose the mort- 
gage on March 17, 1919. Evidence was 
introduced to show that the note was 
intended to be made payable when the 
mortgage was due. This was objected 
to on the ground that it was an attempt 
by parol testimony to defeat the terms 
of a written instrument. The court held 
that the parol evidence was admissible 
as it came within the general equitable 
exception as to the admission of parol 
evidence in cases of mistake. Naylor v. 
Lovell, 185 Pac. 855. 


LIABILITY OF DRAWER OF OVERDRAFT 


A bank certified for the drawer a 
check drawn by a depositor in the mis- 
taken belief that his account was good. 
After the check was paid and the mis- 
take discovered the bank demanded a 
return of the overdraft from the drawer. 
The court held for the bank, applying 
the general rule “that where money is 
paid by mistake, neither party being in 
fault, the party paying the money may 
recover it as money paid without con- 
sideration, as money had and received 
by the defendant for the use of the 
plaintiff.” Prowinsky v. Second Nat. 
Bk., Supreme Court of Dist. of Colum- 
bia. 


REFUND OF UNDELIVERED ForEIGN DRAFT 
—NeEw JERSEY 


A contract was entered into between 
an express company and a customer, 
whereby the company was to remit to 
the payee in Russia $194.50, or its equiva- 
lent of 1,000 rubles. Owing to the war, 
money could not be delivered. The 
question was raised as to how much con- 
sideration paid by the plaintiff should 
be refunded. The company’s agent in 
Russia knew on November 13, 1917, that 
no delivery could be made, and on 
March 4, 1918, a refund of $127.50 was 
offered which the plaintiff refused. The 
refund was fixed at $127.50 for the rea- 
son that at the time the refund was 
offered the value of rubles had de- 
preciated in the United States to the 
extent that 1,000 rubles could be pur- 
chased here for $127.50. The plaintiff 
sued to recover the exact amount of 
money paid or its equivalent. The Court 
of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey 
in reversing the nine Court held 
that there was no absolute agreement 
to deliver the money, and that, when it 
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had been duly mailed in Russia and had 
come back to the defendant’s agent un- 
delivered, plaintiff was entitled to no 
more than the 1,000 rubles or their 
American equivalent at the current rate 
of exchange as of the time when with 
due diligence defendant should have as- 
certained and reported non-delivery. 
Katcher v. American Express Co., 109 
Atl. 741: 


Repuction oF AMouNT CHECK— 
ILLINOIS 


Where wife gave husband a blank 
check on her account, he had implied 
authority to fill in amount either by him- 
self or through cashier of a bank but, 
when check was dishonored for insuf- 
ficient funds, he could not authorize 
lowering of amount to that standing to 
credit of wife in the bank drawn on, and 
such alteration voided the check. Keller 
4 State Bank of Rock Island, 127 N. E. 


LIABILITY OF INDORSER—WISCONSIN 


One William Tesch was a guarantor 
on a note. When it came due a renewal 
was sent to him which he signed above 
the guaranty that had been stamped on 
the back. This was brought to the bank 
by his son. When the cashier objected 
to the signature above instead of below 
the guaranty, the son, signed “Wm. 
Tesch by Wm. C. Tesch” below 
the guaranty, and this was accepted 
by the cashier. The son made no 
representation of having authority to 
make the signature. The father was 
liable only as an indorser and not as a 
guarantor, and the son was not liable at 
all. Outagamie County Bank of Apple- 
ton v. Tesch, 177 N. W. 6. 


RECOVERY OF OvERDRAFT WHEN CHECK 
Is CERTIFIED By MIsTAKE—DISTRICT 
oF CoLUMBIA 


.A’ bank certified as good a_ check 
drawn by a depositor in the mistaken 
belief that his account was good. After 
the check was paid and the mistake dis- 
covered, ~the bank demanded a return 
of the overdraft from the drawer. The 
court held for the bank and said that 
there is no exception to the general 
rule “that where money is paid by mis- 
take, neither party being in fault, the 
party paying the money may recover it 
as money paid without consideration, as 
money had and received by the defend- 
ant for the use of the plaintiff.” 
Prowinsky v. Second Nat. Bk. Supreme 
Court of District of Columbia. 


PERSONAL UsE oF CorPoRATION CHECKS— 
New 


A stockbroker received from Jos. 
Meyer, the treasurer of an importing 
company, checks showing on their face 
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that they were checks of the corpora- 
tion, and such checks were received in 
payment of losses in speculation suffered 
by the treasurer. eyer had no au- 
thority to use the checks for his per- 
sonal debts. In an action against the 
stockbroker for conversion, the court 
held that the signature of Meyer as 
treasurer would indicate to the average 
mind that the checks were not drawn 
against Meyer’s individual account, but 
were being used in speculative stock 
transactions in which the corporation 
would not likely be engaged. As inquiry 
would have revealed that the funds were 
those of the corporation, the court held 
the stockbroker responsible. Heig v. 
Caspary, 181 N. Y. Supp. 633. 


WroncruL DisHoNoR oF MERCHANT’S 
CHECK—ARKANSAS 


A mercantile company brought an 
action against a bank to recover damages 
for wrongfully dishonoring jis checks. 
The bank introduced evidence tending 
to show that the credit of the company 
was not injured. The court held that 
the wrongful dishonor of a merchant’s 
or trader’s check is a slander on its 
business and damages are conclusively 
presumed without proof of special dam- 
ages. However, proof that no injury 
was sustained is admissible but only for 
the purpose of mitigating damages. First 
Nat. Bank of Forrest City v. N. R. 
McFall & Co., 222 S. W. 40. 


MarciInaL Notation on Note—ILLINo!s 


The following notation was written in 
the margin of a promissory note before 
it was executed and delivered. “This 
note is given to secure 5,000.shares of 
Regina stock.” The court held that the 
words must be considered the same as 
if they had been written over the signa- 
ture of the maker and as part of the 
instrument itself, and such notation is 
binding upon all parties. Scholbe v. 
Schuchardt et al., 127 N. E. 169. 


PAYMENT OF CHECK THROUGH THE 


A drawee bank received through the 
mail a check for collection and remit- 
tance. It immediately charged the ac- 
count of the drawer, drew its check for 
the amount in favor of the forwarding 
bank, and later went into liquidation. 
The owner of the check brings an action 
to recover the amount from the drawee 
whose check has not been paid and 
garnishees the latter’s funds in its own 
state. The court held that the original 
check was paid, saying that “where a 
bank on which a check is drawn per- 
forms the dual function of collecting 
and crediting, the transaction is closed, 
and in the absence of fraud and mutual 
mistake is equivalent to payment in 
usual course and that the drawee, having 
received the money from itself, its funds 
were liable to garnishment.” III. Trust & 
Sav. Bk. v. Northern Bk. & Trust Co., 
126 N. E. 533. April 7, 1920. 


PERSONAL oF CorPORATION CHECKS 
—New York 


The president of a corporation de- 
posited in his personal account checks 
payable to the. corporation and indorsed 


by him as president. The bank in which 
the account was opened paid out the 
proceeds thereof on his personal checks. 
The facts showed that the president had 
authority to indorse the checks, but only 
for the purpose of the corporation’s 
business, and the bank is sued for con- 
version. The court held that the bank 
must determine at its peril the authority 
of such officer, saying that the president 
“had general authority to indorse checks 
for the plaintiff’s corporate purposes. 
This clearly does not authorize him to 
indorse checks to his own personal use, 
and the nature of this transaction was 
such as to warn defendant that the 
checks were being diverted from usual 
business channels.” Wagner Trading 
es v. Battery Park Nat. Bank, 126 N. E. 


EFFECT OF CERTIFICATION OF CHECK— 
KANSAS 


The rule has been reiterated that the 
“certification of a check” by the bank 
on which it is drawn is equivalent to the 
acceptance of a bill of exchange (Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, Sec. 194), and 
implies that the check is drawn upon 
sufficient funds in the bank’s possession, 
that they have been set apart for its 
satisfaction, and that they shall be so 
applied whenever the check: is presented 
for payment. McAdoo v. Farmers State 
Bk. of Zenda, 189 Pac. 155. 


ACQUIESCENCE IN ACCOUNT AS AN 
ADMISSION—GEORGIA 


Acquiescence or silence, when the cir- 
cumstances require an answer or denial 
or other conduct, may amount to an 
admission. In a suit by administrator 
against a bank for the recovery of a 
deposit claimed to be due the estate, 
where it appears that the pass book had 
been written up, showing the payment 
of the item in dispute and that the ac- 
count stood balanced, which pass book 
had been delivered to, and was accepted 
by the decedent, several years prior to 
his death, and retained in his possession 
up to the time of his death, failure of 
the depositor to make objection or com- 
plaint as to the statement thus rendered 
could be accounted as an admission on 
his part as to the correctness of the 
statement. Cheney v. Bank of Bremen, 
102 S. E. 903. 


As to AccoMMoDATION Maker BANK Is 
Not Regurrep To CHARGE Note AGAINST 
Deposits oF PriINCIPAL MAKER— 
WASHINGTON 


The obligation of an accommodation 
maker is to pay the note according to 
its tenor, and it is no defense that the 
principal maker had funds on deposit 
with the bank which was the holder of 
the note, against which the note could 
have been charged. The bank had a 
right to charge the note against those 
funds, but its failure or refusal to do 
so would not relieve an accommodation 
maker of liability. Bank of California 
v. Starrett, 188 Pac. 410. 


Post-DaTep CHECKS—NortTH DAKOTA 


“Post-dated checks” are negotiable in- 
struments similar to bills of exchange 
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payable at future date, and may be used 
as collateral paper the same as any other 
negotiable instruments. State ex rel. 
Lofthus, State Examiner, v. Langer 
Atty. Gen., 177 N. W. 409. 


INDORSEMENT REQUISITE TG NEGOTIA- 
BILITY—MOoNTANA 


A negotiable instrument payable to 
order must be indorsed by the payee to 
preserve its negotiability in the hands of 
a subsequent holder, and a transfer with- 
out indorsement destroys the negotiable 
character of the instrument, and the as- 
signee takes it subject to such defenses 
as might have been available against it 
in the hands of the payee. First Nat. 
Bank v. Grow, 188 Pac. 907. 


REQUIREMENT OF Notice To BANK Pay- 
ING Forcep “Cuecx” Does Nor 
AppLy To STATE VouCHER Con- 
TAINING PAYEE’s ForceD IN- 
DORSEMENT— MINNESOTA 


Gen. St. 1913, Sec. 6378, requiring no- 
tice by a depositor to a bank which has 
paid a forged check, within six months 
after return of the check to him, as a 
condition to liability of the bank to the 
depositor for the amount paid, has no 
application to a case where a bank ad- 
vances money to cash a voucher issued 
by the state, the indorsement of the 
payee of which is forged. State v. Mer- 
chants’ Nat. Bank of St. Paul e¢ al. 177 
N. W. 135. 


LiaBILITy OF BANK PRESIDENT FOR 
DEFALCATION OF BOOKKEEPER— 
Unitep STATES 


The bookkeeper of a national bank 
stole a great part of its assets, concealing 
his thefts by overcharging depositors and 
falsifying the depositors’ ledger. The 
directors and administrator of the estate 
of the president were sued by the re- 
ceiver. Held the difectors were not 
negligent in accepting the cashier’s state- 
ment of liabilities as correct and failing 
to inspect the depositors’ ledger and are 
not liable. But the position of the 
president was different. He had daily 
access to the depositors’ ledger. He had 
had in the past, hints and warnings that 
all was not right; there had been certain 
unexplained shortages and the disappear- 
ance of a package left for safekeeping, 
all creating the suspicion that there was 
a thief in the bank. He also had been 
informed that the bookkeeper whose 
salary was small had set up an auto- 
mobile and had been speculating in 
stocks. Later there was a rapid decline 
in total deposits. However little the 
warnings may have pointed to specific 
facts, there was sufficient to put him on 
his guard and to induce scrutiny which 
would have led to an examination of the 
depositors’ ledger, the discovery of past 
and the prevention of future thefts. For 
failing to make inquiry in the face of - 
suspicious circumstances, his estate is 
liable for the defalcations of the book- 
keeper. Bates v. Dresser, U. S. Supreme 
Court, March 1, 1920. 40 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
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Trust Company Section 


HE Committee on Publicity 
of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion mailed to members of the 
Section on August 31 a new 
bulletin of advertisements. It con- 
tained a circular letter addressed to 
the members of the Section by 
Francis H. Sisson, chairman of the 
committee; an article on ‘‘Timeli- 
ness in Advertising,” by G. Prather 
Knapp, a member of the committee, 
and seventy selected advertise- 
ments. 
In his letter to members Mr. Sis- 
son stated: 
“We take pleasure in sending herewith 
a new bulletin containing trust company 
publicity and hope it may have the same 
cordial reception accorded previous bul- 


letins upon this subject. 
“The article on ‘Timeliness in Adver- 


tising’ in this issue contains suggestions 
which should be of much use in pre- 
paring timely advertisements. 

“The seventy advertisements published 
herein were selected from a large num- 
ber submitted by members. In some 
instances changes have been made in 
order that the subject matter may apply 
to a wider field. e 

“Members in all parts of the country 
have made use of this service and it is 
hoped that companies will continue to 
forward to the secretary of the Section 
for the use of the committee samples of 
advertisements, booklets and form letters 
which may be used in future bulletins. 

“Your cooperation, as well as any 
comments or suggestions as to the value 
of this material to your company, will be 
appreciated. 

“COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY. 
“F, H. Sisson, Chairman 


The article on “Timeliness” by 
Mr. Knapp follows: 


Timeliness in Advertising 


By G. 


PRATHER KNAPP 


,Publicity Manager, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


ONNECTING a trust company 

advertisement with local news, 
with current events, or with the per- 
sonal actions that go with certain 
seasons, often adds greatly to its 
effectiveness. 

In the first place, it helps to at- 
tract the reader’s attention. The 
average man picks up his news- 
paper with his mind prepared for 
information along certain lines 
already established. He glances 
automatically at the weather report. 
He wants to know what is going on 
in his own city. He wants to know 
what the government is doing. La- 
bor conditions interest him. The 
cost of living holds an open com- 
partment in his mind. European 
politics are still part of his subcon- 
scious thought. At the present mo- 
ment of writing all of these subjects 
are timely. Any one of them will 
give him a reason for stopping to 
read a news item, or a special ar- 
ticle, and the same attention can be 
claimed by an advertisement which 
relates itself to the current interests 
of the day. 

Secondly, this same relation will 
help to make the advertisement 
memorable. Just as the current 
topical interest will persist in the 


reader’s mind, so will the advertise- 
ment related to it. 

Finally, the timeliness of an ad- 
vertisement will help it to bring 
about action. Giving all the good 
reasons in the world for doing a 
thing sometime may not make half 
so many people do it as giving one 
good reason for doing it now. 

The absence of this now quality 


is the greatest fault to be found with 


most will and deposit advertising. 

In merchandise advertising it is 
nearly always a feature. Why 
should it not be used to a greater 
extent by trust company copy- 
writers? 

Take the seasons of the year. 
Spring is the time for change and 
renewal, for a fresh start in nature, 
in humanity, in business. Along 
with spring cleaning, spring outfit- 
ting, spring moving, spring inven- 
tory-taking, let us have spring 
rejuvenation of banking arrange- 
ments, investment portfolios, estate 
dispositions. 

* Summer is going-away time. “A 

journey,” said one trust company 
advertisement, suggest the 
longer journey that every man must 
be prepared for. Is your house in 
order ?” 
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Autumn is harvest time, thanks- 
giving time, the time when nature 
prepares in a thousand ways for a 
time of stillness and cessation. Is 
the reader of your advertisement 
storing up the harvested fruitage of 
his life, protecting it, providing for 
its steady usefulness to those he 
loves? 

Winter is the time of cozy fire- 
sides and bright domestic scenes, 
scenes that make a man think of 
his loved ones and bring home to 
him the necessity of insuring their 
future. 

In every year there are special 
dates which figure in the news and 
can be related to advertising. Here 
is a partial list: 

January 
January 8—Jackson 

New Orleans. 
January 19—Birthday of Robert E. Lee. 
February 2—Groundhog Day. 
February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. 
February 22—Washington’s Birthday. 
March 2—Texan Independence Day. 
April 13—Jefferson’s Birthday. 

April 19—Patriots’ Day. 

May 30—Memorial Day. 

June 14—Flag Day. 

June 17—Bunker Hill Day. 

July 4—Independence Day. 
August 4—First Atlantic Cable Message. 
September 6—Labor Day. 
October 12—Columbus Day. 
November 2—Election Day. 
November 25—Thanksgiving Day. 
December 25—Christmas Day. 


1—New Year’s Day. 
Day—Battle of 


Local happenings are given front 


page space in newspapers and 
should be watched as possible links 
to the trust company message. 
When they suggest the uncertainty 
of human life, the fallibility of indi- 
vidual judgments, the annoying 
features of civil litigation, especially 
probate squabbles, or the safeguards 
throwf around trust companies as 
depositories or fiduciaries, they will 
make telling trust company “copy.” 

Often a new book, a current 
magazine article, or some words of 
a public speaker can be used to get 
the news element into a trust adver- 
tisement. 

A newspaper can, to a great ex- 
tent, create news by selecting cer- 
tain happenings for prominent men- 
tion. Socan a trust company. The 
events chosen for mention may be 
clipped from papers in other cities, 
or taken from the daily life of one’s 
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own city, or the daily business of 
one’s Own company. 

The bequests in a prominent 
man’s will are of real news interest, 
if published soon after his death. 
The sale of a well-known corner 
belonging to a trust estate, the com- 
mencement of an endowed college, 
the annual report of a public char- 
ity, the refinancing of a great cor- 
poration—these are simply sug- 
gested as examples. 

A Southern trust company pub- 
lished an announcement of welcome 
and appreciation every time a con- 
vention met in its city. A Middle- 
Western institution took advantage 
of a building boom to publish a 
double page of photographs of the 
structures it had financed. 

A St. Louis institution published 
a series of quarter pages on the 
eras of development of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, at a time when river 
traffic and sectional development 
was commanding front page space 
in the St. Louis papers. 

A New York trust company took 
advantage of the war and the exo- 
dus of our men to Europe by de- 
scribing its trust services to an 
officer of the A. E. F. 

The greatest obstacle that a trust 
company advertisement must sur- 
mount is the fact that an individual 
needs trust company service all the 
time, and not at any particular time. 
It has been said that “‘what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,” and it might be said with 
equal truth that what can be done 
at any time will not be done at all. 

Here is the reason, then, for the 
“now” element in good trust adver- 
tising. 


Trust Company Section 
Program: 


The program of the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Trust Com- 
pany Section to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the A. B. A. convention 
has not been definitely fixed at the 
time of going to press with this 
issue of the JouRNAL. It is planned, 
however, to conduct the sessions 
along the same general discussional 
lines as pursued at the Mid-Winter 
Conference of trust companies held 
last February. Open discussions 
will be held upon several phases of 
trust department work; this will 
include charges for trust services, 
a subject which has been given care- 


ful study by a special committee of 
the Section for two years. 

Federal and state legislation, both 
past and proposed, will be fully set 
forth. Methods of developing the 
business of trust companies will be 
given generous attention, as will 
also plans for cooperating with the 
legal profession. 

Community funds as_ created 
through community foundations 
and trusts, the work of the State 
Vice-Presidents and the accom- 
plishments of the trust company 
sections and associations in the 
various states will be given a place 
upon the program. 

The program is being arranged 
upon a basis of elasticity in order 
that new topics in addition to those 
scheduled may be introduced and 
all of the members in attendance 
permitted to enter into the discus- 
sion. Members may attend with 
the assurance of hearing and being 


heard. 
Oil Stock 


Many members have called atten- 
tion to a new oil venture being pro- 
moted by a certain trust company 
(unincorporated) in Texas. The 
circulars of this concern have been 
sent broadcast throughout the coun- 
try and members are hereby advised 
that appropriate steps are being 
taken by the General Counsel of 
the Association to protect the use 
of the word “trust” in corporate 
titles in Texas. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that in due course these and 
similar offerings will cease to ema- 
nate from a so-called “trust com- 
pany,” whether “unincorporated” 
or otherwise. 


New Trust Law in 
Louisiana 


The laws of descent and distribu- 
tion which have obtained in Louisi- 
ana since 1808 have been changed 
through the enactment of some very 
efficient legislation under which 
fiduciary institutions may now ac- 
cept trusts. “This new law permits 
the creation of a trust for a period 
of ten years after the death of the 
donor, except when the beneficiary 
is a minor, in which case the dura- 
tion of the trust is limited to ten 
years after the minor becomes of 
age. The law also permits the cre- 
ation of what is known as a “living 
trust,” etc. 


Why the Community 
Trust P 


For the ordinary man, looking 
over the field of charity, the im- 
pression that first comes upon the 
mind is one of confusion, bewilder- 
ment and disappointment. He sees 
a vast mass of instrumentalities, 
public and private, individual and 
associate, incorporated and unincor- 
porated, religious and nonreligious, 
racial, national and international, 
solvent and insolvent, useful and 
ornamental,some living,some dying, 
some dead, over-lapping, compet- 
ing, interfering, unorganized and 
uncoordinated, and known to no 
one person in their entirety ; and he 
sees in addition voluntary societies 
endeavoring to organize order out 
of chaos. He sees in them all de- 
grees of efficiency and inefficiency, 
and he may even acquire a certain 
degree of disgust. 

There is also apparently a certain 
confusion and overlapping of con- 
trol. One would find in this city, 
for example, that charities are un- 
der the surpervision of the Attor- 
ney General, the State Board of 
Charities and the City Department 
of Charities and Corrections. He 
would find jurisdiction over them 
in the Court of Common Pleas and 
over testamentary charities in the 
Orphans’ Court. 

In individualistic America priv- 
ate charity in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury far surpassed the discredited 
efforts of municipal government, so 
that in our country we find a vast 
number, a still growing number, of 
varied private and _ semi-public 
charities alongside of a decaying 
poor-law system. To this there is 
now succeeding an active develop- 
ment of state charities and control 
for dependents, criminals and de- 
fectives. 

Indiscriminate private charity is 
the legacy of the middle ages. 
Readers of history are familiar with 
the vast alms given by the nobles 
and churchmen, pauperizing all 
comers with doles of coin and bread. 
The reason was that alms-giving, 
which in wills was often joined to a 
request for prayers for the testator’s 
soul, was thought to bring an ad- 
vantage in the next world.—From 
recent address by Wm..P. Gest, 
President Fidelity Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Savings Bank Section 


Home Economics 


AMUEL M. HAWLEY, 

S treasurer of the Bridgeport 

(Conn.) Savings Bank, sends 

the following report on the 

Family Budget Bureau in that in- 
stitution : 

“Our Family Budget Bureau, 
which is modeled after the depart- 
ment at the Society for Savings in 
Cleveland, opened on June 2, pre- 
ceded on June 1 by advertisements 
and a story on the women’s page of 
all the local newspapers. The same 
week two of these papers had edi- 
torials commenting on the work. 

“At present we are carrying ona 
campaign of education through 
‘The Letters of Natalie,’ an adver- 
tising scheme of one of our news- 
papers, also advertisements which 
ran in all the papers. 

“In the two months that have 
passed over 160 different people 
have called at the Bureau for in- 
formation on personal or household 
accounts and budgets. Of this 
number very few have been for- 
eigners, most of the people coming 
to us for help being middle-class 
American families. The incomes 
budgeted so far range between 
$1,150 and $10,000, the larger pro- 
portion being for families with a 
weekly wage of from $30 to $50. 

“We are just beginning to do 
some work in cooperation with the 
social agencies of the city—the first 
family we have had in this connec- 
tion consisting of mother, father 
and five small children, the man 
earning $29 a week. The possibili- 
ties in this field are unlimited. 

“We expect that the fall and win- 
ter will show a decided increase in 
the number of callers. Just now 
we are averaging four a day. This 
fall we shall start a series of in- 
formal talks before the various 
women’s organizations in the city, 
including, if possible, groups of for- 
eign women, such as the Lithua- 
nians and Slavs.” 


Taxation and Housing 
Reviewing a new book, “The 


Joke About Housing,” the New 
York Times suggests that country 
life with city conveniences has been 


the ideal since man emerged from 
the cave existence, that city housing 
has constantly improved along with 
transit facilities and without par- 
ticular attention to housing, that in- 
dustrial invention has not ended— 
and that “perhaps after all the joke 
about housing is the suggestion not 
to be in too great a hurry about im- 
proving it by direct attack,” which 
goes to “the root of our politics and 
economics.” 

Thus, to the suggestion that land- 
lords be eliminated “by taxing land 
at its use value and thus appropri- 
ating the unearned increment for 
the community,” the futility of 
which scheme has lately been ac- 
cepted by even Lloyd George, the 
reviewer points out that the author 
“will be troubled to meet the ob- 
stacles of experience,” and con- 
tinues : 

“It has been found impracticable 
to value lands for taxation so as to 
absorb the unearned increment for 
the reason that the increase of value 
is as much a matter of individual as 
of social creation. The same street 
corner is more valuable to one user 
than to another, and the taxlayer’s 
wits are inferior to those of the oc- 
cupier capable of making best use 
of the premises. If the taxlayer’s 
wits are better the enterpriser is 
warned off, for no man will take 
business risks for the sake of pay- 
ing taxes. There will be competi- 
tion for profit, but not for making 
community values. Thus the single 
taxers would destroy individual for- 
tunes without creating public rev- 
enues. 


“Or, instead of a single corner, 
take two premises of equal worth. 
Different builders will make them 
of unequal worth. What is the 
single taxer to do? Under the 
present system investors for profit 
take their own risks, and blame 
none but themselves. But the same 
tax on premises of equal use value 
and different improvements would 
work injustice between the im- 
provers and discourage improve- 
ments. The confiscation of the 
unearned increment, without com- 
pensation for unearned decrement, 
is injustice in the name of benevo- 
lence without benefit thereby.” 
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British Savings Banks 


A. W. Gargill, actuary of the 
Edinburgh Savings Bank, makes 
the following interesting comment 
in a recent letter to the Savings 
Bank Section: 

“Savings banks are pretty well 
bound down by government regu- 
lations, and havé not the same scope 
for investing their funds which pre- 
vails in America, where a much 
greater freedom is allowed them. 
The Act of 1863 is still the basis of 
our system, and it provides that all 
money received must be invested 
with the government through the 
National Debt Commissioners ; and 
the vested interests of large bank- 
ing concerns have hitherto been 
averse to any amendment of that 
act such as would enter into com- 
petition with them. The very ex- 
tensive business of the Post Office 
Savings Bank system is entirely in 
the hands of the government, and 
the rate of interest allowed on their 
deposits is also fixed for other sav- 
ings banks, such as ours, which are 
known as trustee savings banks. 

“There is, however, a provision 
in the act whereby trustee banks 
may lend money to local authorities 
on certain conditions, but as this 
money is usually lent for a period 
of a year, or years, repayment on 
demand cannot be guaranteed to 
depositors, and, therefore, not more 
than a quarter of the total funds are 
invested in this manner. At present 
the annual and total limits of de- 
posits have been withdrawn and the 
customer may deposit to any ex- 
tent. This was a war measure, but 
we hope it may be continued.” 


A Savings Department 


A savings department which is 
not intended to interfere with the 
business of mutual savings banks in 
Massachusetts, but which can take 
care of customers who wish to de- 
posit more money than can be 
legally received by the mutual sav- 
ings banks, has been maintained by 
the Merchants National Bank of 
Worcester since .1910. 

The above department is oper- 
ated on the passbook system, but 
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an account will not be opened for 
less than twenty-five dollars and 
the account must have one hundred 
dollars or over in order to draw 
interest. Interest accrues from the 
first business day of each month 
and is computed quarterly. Per- 
sons who wish to place an account 
of less than twenty-five dollars are 
sent to the mutual banks. 

The accounts under this system 
show an average balance of about 
twice that shown by the mutual 
banks of the same state. 


W. S. S. Records 


The sales and redemptions of 
war savings securities indicate the 
effect of the removal of the patri- 
otic stimulus of war, according to 
the Wall Street Journal,. fol- 
lows: 


1920 Sales Redemptions 
4,815,437 $16,551,895 
March 6,063,359 18,458,727 
Feb. 5,221,213 15,159,552 
8,987,462 16,773,277 
1919 Sales Redemptions 
MOR 8,020,436 14,923,768 
6,111,944 18,896,373 
6,201,164 17,533,268 
5,176,865 16,220,691 


Data for each of the three fiscal 
years ending June 30 during which 
the plan has been in operation, are 
summarized as follows: 


SALES 
$307,092,391 
1920, TE WOME 70,591,603 
REDEMPTIONS 


The discrepancy between the 
sales and redemptions may be ex- 
pected to show a considerable in- 
crease during the two months of 
the year not yet reported. 


Norway’s Savings 


Though Norway suffered severly 
in the later years of the war from 
an insufficient supply of foodstuffs 
and essential raw materials, besides 
losing heavily in the way of mer- 
chant tonnage as a result of the 
German submarine warfare, the 
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earning power of the Norwegian 
population in a money sense con- 
tinued to be very high throughout 
the war period. This earning pow- 
er, as well as the general thrift of 
the Norwegians, is illustrated by 
the statistics of the Norwegian 
banks for the calendar year 1917, as 
recently compiled by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics of the Nor- 
wegian Government, says The 
Economic Journal. A summary of 
these statistics has been issued in 
the United States by the Norwegian 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
New York, the essential figures 
being as follows: 

“The total number of depositors 
for the year ended January 1, 1918, 
numbered 1,432,227, or 544 deposi- 
tors for every 1,000 population. 
Deposits amounted to 1,244,174,303 
kr. [Norwegian Krone equals 26.8 
cents in American currency], com- 
pared with 952,264,583 kr. for the 
preceding year, an increase of 291,- 
720 kr., or more than 30 per cent. 
The average deposit in each sav- 
ings bank was 868 kr., as against 
713 kr. for the previous year. Were 
the deposits equally divided among 
the entire population of Norway 
each individual would receive 472 
kr., compared with 374 kr. for the 
preceding year. The total capital of 
savings bangks amounter to 998,- 
248,725 kr., an increase of 8,638,164 
kr. over the previous year.” 


Bank Policy on 
Mortgages 


The attitude of savings bankers 
toward investment of bank funds in 
real estate mortgages is not difficult 
to determine, although no uniform 
practice is possible, it is generally 
conceded that that security is not 
excelled when submitted to the 
triple test of safety, yield and com- 
munity benefit. 

But will the savings bankers be 
forced by illusory laws, by noisy 
talk of politicians and uplifters, or 
by lapse of sound economic judg- 
ment, to withdraw their support 
from local real estate and mortgage 
markets? We may call special at- 
tention to three outstanding facts 
of current significance. 

First, New York and the District 
of Columbia have taken the first 
steps in governmental control of 
housing, the futility of which in 
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New York is already (four 
months) so apparent that the legis- 
lature is soon to meet in special ses- 
sion— presumably to draw the 
strings tighter! Thus many office- 
holders and others play into the 
hands of those who would destroy 
private property in land either by 
obnoxious regulation or by confis- 
catory taxation. 

Second, the chairmen of U. S. 
Senate and New York legislative 
committees have attacked both the 
qualifications and methods of bank- 
ers to aid: building construction in 
this period of uncertain and shifting 
values. These chairmen are both 
enthusiastic advocates of taxpayer 


subsidy by the costly precedent of 


exemption from taxation, the 
former also urging the further 


expedient of nationalizing and fur- 
ther subsidizing our building asso- 
ciations. 

Third, the U. S. Treasury’s sav- 
ings organization representative at 
a state bankers convention argued 
that as the savings banker “‘may ex- 
ercise caution” in allowing loans to 
be used in construction during the 
reign of excessive costs, “he should 
not be diffident about advising his 
clients to invest in government se- 
curities.” Also, as the average sav- 
ings depositor does not invest in 
securities, “it is clearly the duty of 
the savings banker to invest in gov- 
ernment securities, as (after stating 
four obvious investment reasons) it 
is infinitely better to hold govern- 
mént securities than mortgages 
under the very excessive cost of 
construction; and land _ securities 
unless they are appraised at deflated 
values.” 

But, says a statement from the 
Section’s office, signs are multiply- 
ing which indicate that the capital- 
izing of hysteria is daily becoming 
more difficult, that Americans gen- 
erally will reject and resent all 
socialistic effort to drive private 
initiative from the development of 
real estate, as is the case in Britain, 
that the relative importance of gov- 
ernmental and industrial financing 
and their respective claims upon the 
savings of citizens will be consid- 
ered with accuracy—and that the 


supremacy of economic law in sup- 
plying us with housing and other 
necessities will soon be evident even 
to the most clamorous agitator. 


|. 


Annual Convention 


N connection with the Associa- 
tion’s annual convention, which 
will be held at Washington, 
D. C., week of October 18, the 

Clearing House Section is pre- 
paring a program that will compare 
very favorably with other success- 
ful gatherings in the past. At the 
Monday session several prominent 
men will talk on matters of vital im- 
portance to bankers and clearing 
house executives in particular. Of 
special interest to clearing house 
managers and examiners is the an- 
nouncement that the Thursday 
session will be given over to a dis- 
cussion of clearing house problems. 
No effort will be spared to make 
the meeting one that will have bene- 
ficial results. More complete in- 
formation regarding the program 
will appear in succeeding issues of 
the JourNAL. Every clearing house 
association should see that it is 
represented at the meetings. Head- 
quarters will be established at the 
Washington Hotel. 


Stamford Clearing House 


A clearing house association has 
been organized in Stamford, Conn., 
and began its work August 2. The 
officers who will direct its destinies 
until February 1, 1921, are: 
President, Walter D. Daskam, 
vice-president Stamford Trust Com- 
pany ; secretary and treasurer, Wal- 
ter E. Houghton, treasurer Citizens 
Savings Bank ; clearing house com- 
mittee, Clarence W. Bell, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier First Stamford 
National Bank, and Edward N. 
Fast, secretary and treasurer Fidel- 
ity Title & Trust Company. 


Service Charges 


We are indebted to a California 
member for a printed slip giving, in 
detail, schedule of charges which 
has been put into effect by the banks 
in his little town, covering the sell- 
ing of exchange, telegraphic trans- 
fers, collections, etc. 

The charges are just and reason- 
able. Here is what he says: “These 
service charges are nothing new 
with city banks or banks in the 


Clearing House Section 


larger centers, but I believe we have 
originated something new in co- 
operating with our neighbors along 
these lines, from a country bank 
standpoint, and we hope many other 
country banks will follow in our 
footsteps; in fact, if some of our 
country bank friends would coop- 
erate along these kines and forget 
their petty exchange charges, we 
believe more satisfactory results 
would follow. Included in these 
charges is a service charge on small 
accounts averaging under $50. 
While this amount would, no doubt, 
seem small to some of our city 
friends, we have used it as a starter 
and will eventually raise it. Be- 
sides being alive, alert and progres- 
sive, we believe such cooperation 
should not only prove mutually 
profitable for country banks, but 
will make better customers of the 
ones we already have; one of the 
most stupid things under our pres- 
ent system of banking, because of 
keen and unfair competition, which 
ir ruinous to the business, is that 
bankers have been forced to give 
away service that actually costs 
them money. We believe our little 
C. H. agreement will eliminate 
this.” 


Collection of Time Paper 


The following inquiry received 
from a member bank is worthy of 
attention : 

“On all time paper sent for col- 
lection the due date should be 
plainly marked by the sending bank. 
In this way the receiving bank 
would act as a check, whereas when 
no maturity is marked on the paper, 
there is no check and the chance of 
error is increased.” 

When the forwarding bank sends 
such an item for collection it no 
doubt would be advantageous to 
give prominence in their letter of 
instruction regarding maturity date. 
This, however, will not relieve the 
collecting bank of the responsibility 


‘of the proper timing of time paper, 


and it would be negligence on the 
part of the collecting bank which 
receives the item to rely upon the 
timing of the sending bank. As a 
further precaution, banks should 
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always calculate the maturity them- 
selves, irrespective of having the 
maturity mentioned on such items. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


A well-known banker, Mr. Frank 
Merz, president of the Union Trust 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y., who 
has long been convinced of the 
benefits derived from active coop- 
eration of banks and bankers, be- 
lieves his town is now ready for a 
clearing house association. A tem- 
porary organization has _ been 
formed and Mr. Merz has assumed 
the responsibility of giving it a fair 
trial and making it a success. In 
addition, he has personally under- 
written any expense incurred by the 
temporary organization. 

On the success or failure of this 
trial depends whether or not James- 
town will have a permanent clear- 
ing house association. 


Cost of Collecting Trade 
Acceptances 


One of the Federal reserve banks 
has provided the American Accep- 
tance Council with a record of trade 
acceptances received for collection 
from January 1 to May 31 of the 
current year. The figures furnish 
interesting testimony as to the ex- 
tent of exchange charges on collec- 
tions. 

During the period named the 
bank handled for collection a total 
of $10,876,324.18. 

Of this amount $3,083,868.26 
were payable within the bank’s own 
district; $2,874,470.33 were col- 
lected without exchange charge, 
and charges were made on $209,- 
397.93, the exchange on the latter 
total being $270.36. 

A total of $7,792,455.92 was pay- 
able in other Federal reserve dis- 
tricts. Of this $6,654,268.29 was 
paid at par, and on the balance of 
$1,138,227.63 charges totaling $1,- 
093.52 were made. 

Out of the total amount, there- 
fore, of $10,876,324.18, $9,528,- 
735.62 was paid at par, and on the 
balance of $1,347,625.56 exchange 
charges of $1,363.88 or about one- 
tenth of one per cent., were made. 
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National Bank Section 


Resolutions: 


TTENTION of all members 
of the National Bank Sec- 
tion is respectfully called to 
the following clause in the 

By-Laws directing the manner in 
which resolutions must come before 
the Section for consideration: 

“All resolutions to be presented for 
the consideration and action of the 
National Bank Section other than those 
involving points of order or procedure 
ar matters of courtesy shall be filed with 
the secretary of the Section at least fif- 
teen days before the day on which they 
are to be considered by the Section and 
shall bear the recommendations of the 
Executive Committee of the Section 
when presented for consideration.” 

Members desiring to offer resolu- 
tions in the National Bank Section’s 
meetings during the A. B. A. con- 
vention should file them with the 
secretary in the Section’s offices in 
Rooms 406-7, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


State Vice-Presidents 


In nearly all of the states the 
bankers’ associations have held their 
1920 conventions and elected their 
vice-presidents of the National 
Bank Section. These officers, se- 
lected because of their knowledge 
of banking and business conditions 
in their communities, act as advisers 
to the Executive Committee and to 
the Section generally. They hold 
office from the annual convention 
next following their election or ap- 
pointment until the first subsequent 
annual meeting of the Section. 

Following is a list of these off- 
cers not heretofore reported elected 
or re-elected for the year 1920-21: 


California—L. P. Behrens, president 
First National Bank, Redwood City. 
Connecticut—Wm. T. Bassett, vice-pres- 
ident Phoenix National Bank, Hart- 

ford. 

District of Columbia—W. J. Waller, 
cashier American National Bank, 
Washington. 

Georgia—R. L. Turner, vice-president 
First National Bank, McDonough. 
Idaho—D. H. Williams, assistant cashier 
First National Bank of Idaho, Boise. 
Illinois—George F. Emery, vice-presi- 
dent Live Stock Exchange National 

3ank, Chicago. 

Iowa—George B. Perkins, president 
First National Bank, Sac City. 


Kansas—D. McGowan, Jr., cashier First 
National Bank, Newton. 

Louisiana—N. E. North, vice-president 
First National Bank, Lake Charles. 

Maine—Chas. S. Hichborn, president 
First National Granite Bank, Augusta. 

Maryland—H. B. Wilcox, vice-president 
Merchants-Mechanics First National 
Bank, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—I. W. Cook, president 
First National Bank, New Bedford. 
Michigan—R. A. Packard, vice-president 

National Union Bank, Jackson. 

Minnesota—J. W. Lyder, cashier North- 
ern National Bank, Duluth. 

Mississippi—N. E. Crenshaw, 
First National Bank, Canton. 

Missouri—J. R. Leavell, vice-president 
First National Bank, St. Louis. 

Montana—M. J. Breen, president First 
National Bank, Bridger. 

Nebraska—Geo. C. Gage, cashier Com- 
mercial National Bank, Fremont. 

Nevada—A. G. Raycraft, cashier Nevada 
First National Bank, Tonopah. 

New Jersey—W. S. Cochran, cashier 
Second National Bank, Atlantic City. 

New York—Frank A. Bosworth, vice- 
president First National Bank, Utica. 

North Carolina—M. F. Jones, cashier 
Planters National Bank, Rocky Mount. 

North Dakota—M. B. Cassell, vice-pres- 
ident First National Bank, Hope. 

Ohio—Thomas McEvilley, cashier First 
National Bank, Norwood. 

Oklahoma—G. E. Dowis, cashier First 
National Bank, Blackwell. 

Oregon—Alfred C. Schmidt, president 
First National Bank, Albany. 

Pennsylvania—Alexander Dunbar, vice- 
president and cashier Bank of Pitts- 

. burgh, Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island—George H. Proud, cash- 
ier National Exchange Bank, New- 
port. 

South Carolina—D. A. Spivey, cashier 
Peoples National Bank, Conway. 

South Dakota—E. R. Zalesky, president 
First National Bank, Elkton. 

Texas—Howell E. Smith, cashier First 
National Bank, McKinney. 

Utah—J. A. Malia, assistant cashier Na- 
tional Copper Bank, Salt Lake City. 
Virginia—R. L. Harris, cashier Schmelz 

National Bank, Newport News. 

Washington—F. H. Luce, vice-president 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle. 

Wisconsin—A. T. Hennig, cashier City 
National Bank, Oshkosh. 


cashier 


National Bank Note 
Circulation 


The value of national bank note 
circulation—the advantage that ac- 
crues to a national bank through its 
acceptance of the bank note circula- 
tion privilege offered by the United 
States Treasury Department—is 
variously estimated by different 
banks. By some it is eagerly sought 
in the belief that the additional re- 
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turn, though rather small, and the 
advertising value of the currency, 
more than fully compensate for the 
expense of engraving the plates 
from which the notes are printed, 
the keeping of a 5 per cent. lawful 
money redemption fund with the 
Treasurer of the United States, the 
retention of a’ representative in 
Washington to witness the destruc- 
tion of mutilated currency, the pay- 
ment of the amount assessed for 
postage, registration and insurance 
required in shipment of new bank 
notes and the inconvenience of at- 
tending to the necessary detail. 
Each bank of issue must have en- 
graved at least one plate of the size 
to print four bank notes. The plate 
must be prepared for four $5 notes 
or four $10, or three $10 notes and 
one $20 note, or three $50 notes and 
one $100 note, at the option of the 
ordering bank. 

The relation the amount of cir- 
culating notes bears to the capitali- 
zation of all national banks is a 
varying one. In December, 1900, 
when the paid-in capital stock of 
national banks was $632,000,000, 
they carried circulation to the 
amount of 47 per cent. of that sum. 
In 1910 the capitalization had in- 
creased to slightly more than $1,- 
000,000,000 and the amount of cir- 
culation had risen to 68 per cent. 
And in December, 1919, when the 
capital stock was $1,158,000,000, 
the circulating notes outstanding 
were only about 56 per cent. of that 
amount. As security for circulating 
notes issued to national banks they 
are required to deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States cer- 
tain government bonds. A recent 
report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency shows that of the 245 na- 
tional banks chartered during the 
twelve months ending October 31, 
1919, only sixty-five deposited 
bonds as security for circulation. 
Their deposits aggregated $3,722,- 
700, while $25,965,410 was depos- 
ited by banks increasing their cir- 
culation. Also during the same 
period bonds to the amount of 
$18,312,490 were withdrawn be- 
cause of banks going into liquida- 
tion, into receiverships and reducing 
circulation. Prior to 1913 all na- 
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tional banks were obliged to keep 
a percentage of bonds on deposit, 
though the amount deposited was 
far in excess of the minimum re- 
quirement. Banksorganized between 
that date and 1917 had the option 
of depositing bonds and issuing cir- 
culation, but by the act of June 21, 
1917, all provisions requiring na- 
tional banking associations to main- 
tain a minimum deposit of bonds 
were repealed, leaving them free to 
issue circulation or not, just as they 
choose. 

At the present time the only 
bonds available as security for na- 
tional bank circulation are the 2 per 
cent. consols of 1930, the 2 per cent. 
Panama Canal bonds of 1916-36 
and the 4 per cent. bonds of 1925. 
These bonds have been issued to the 
amount of $793,115,530 and, ac- 
cording to the recent report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, on 
June 30, 1919, $692,252,950 of that 
sum was held by the United States 
Treasurer to secure national bank 
circulation. Also that official held 
$17,411,800 as security for Federal 
reserve bank notes and $7,569,850 
to.secure public deposits. 

National bank circulating notes 
may be obtained up to an amount 
equal to the capital stock of the in- 
stitution applying therefor, and they 
will be issued to the amount of the 
par value of the bonds deposited. 
A tax of one-half of 1 per cent. is 
imposed upon circulation secured 
by bonds bearing interest at the 
rate of 2 per cent. per annum, and 
the tax is double that amount when 
the bonds held bear interest in ex- 
cess of 2 per cent. 

Bonds for the purpose of securing 
circulation must be purchased in 
the open market and at this time 
they are above par, due entirely to 
the circulation privilege they bear. 
The 4 per cent. bonds are quoted 
between 105 and 106, the 2 per 
cent. Panamas at 100% and a short 
time ago the U. S. 2 per cent. con- 
sols sold at 100%. 

The extent of profit possible on 
circulation depends, of course, 
upon the price at which the bonds 
may be purchased and is the net 
return from the bonds deposited 
with the United States Treasurer. 

Assuming that the 2 per cent. 
U. S. consols can be purchased at 
par, below which price they have 
usually sold, $100,000 worth of cir- 
culation to be loaned out by the 
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bank at the prevailing rate of in- 
terest in its locality could be ob- 
tained by depositing $100,000 worth 
of bonds. The bonds would yield a 
gross profit of $2,000, from which 
would have to be deducted $300 
representing the loss of interest on 


the 5 per cent. lawful money re- 


demption fund held by the Treas- 
urer of the United States; $500, 
which is one-half of 1 per cent. tax 
on circulation, and $62.50 with- 
drawn for certain expenses, or a 
total of $862.50, leaving a _ net 
profit on the circulation of 1.137 
per cent. 

Because of the higher rate of tax 
imposed upon circulation secured by 
4 per cent. bonds and the premium 
they command, the profit on them 
has sometimes been less than on 2 
per cent. bonds. This was true in 


An Appeal to 
Employees 


E are advertising almost 

daily in the newspapers 
in an effort to bring new busi- 
ness to this bank and hold the 
business we already have. 


We are promising our cus- 
tomers and friends courteous 
treatment and speedy, efficient 
service and are relying on you 
to help us make good. 


Without your help our ad- 
vertising is of no value. 


Insofar as the customer is 
concerned, YOU are the bank 
and he forms his opinion of 
the bank from the treatment 
he receives from you. 


Before we can claim new 
customers we must thoroughly 
satisfy our old customers. 


We are directing this ad- 
vertisement to our employees 
in the hope that you will make 
an added effort to please those 
with whom you come in con- 
tact. 


Help us make good. 


—After Three O’Clock, pub- 
lished by First National 
Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 


September, 1920 


1919, when the 4’s, selling at 106.5, 
yielded a profit of 1.167 per cent., 
and the 2’s, quoted at 99.12, pro- 
duced a return of 1.23 per cent, 
Should the demand for circulating 
notes be maintained the steady 
growth in the number of national 
banks will create a still higher 
premium on the bonds bearing the 
circulation privilege unless other 
bonds are invested with the same 
attributes. And up to this time 
there is little evidence that national 
banks propose to retire their circu- 
lating notes under the authority 
conferred by the Federal Reserve 
Act. 


To Produce a Burglar 
Proof Vault 


At Washington the Federal Re- 
serve Board is promoting experi- 
ments to determine the material and 
construction for bank vaults best 
calculated to resist the attacks of 
burglars. It is a maxim that no safe 
was ever made by man that could 
not be cracked by some other man. 
If possible this will be disproved by 
the scientists and mechanics who 
are proceeding under the directions 
of the Federal Reserve Board to 
construct six vaults, employing fac- 
tors of proved resistance to explo- 
sives, oxy-acetylene torch and steel 
drills. When the vaults are com- 
pleted they will be attacked by every 
means known to science and skill 
to demonstrate that which is most 
invulnerable. 

The vaults are of concrete, rein- 
forced. There are big plates of 
hard steel placed inside the con- 
crete. There are iron and steel 
rails, and there is, in one of the 
vaults, a quantity ‘of hard glass. 
This glass, it is asserted, will dull 
the point of the ‘sharpest drill. 
When the vaults are ready for the 
test concrete specialists and scien- 
tists will be allowed free rein. They 
can do anything imaginable to break 
down the concrete wall. They may 
use dynamite and higher and more 
powerful explosives. Others will 
attack with drills and various de- 
vices for boring through the heavy 
walls. 

The outcome of these experi- 
ments will be watched with great 
interest by bankers, safe deposit 
companies and storage warehouse 
owners everywhere. 
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State Bank Section 


Washington Convention 
Program 


Ti: fourth annual meeting of 
the State Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Associa- 

tion will be held at the Hotel 
Raleigh in Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing the week beginning October 18, 
at the time of the forty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The first session of the State 
Bank Section is scheduled for Mon- 
day afternoon, October 18. An in- 
teresting address will be made by 
Hon. Frank W. Merrick, president 
of the National Association of Su- 
pervisors of State Banks, who is 
also Superintendent of Banks of the 
State of Michigan. Mr. Merrick’s 
subject will be “State Banks and 
Their Supervision,’ and various 
legislative matters will be consid- 
ered. Mr. Merrick’s address will 
be followed by general discussion. 
Another timely address will be made 
by F. W. Thompson of the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company of 
Chicago on the subject of “Farm 
Mortgage Finance.” Mr. Thomp- 
son will point out some of the rocks 
that are ahead of the banks organ- 
ized under the Federal Farm Loan 
System and make suggestions re- 
garding ways and means by which 
the mortgage debt of the American 
farmer can be financed. Mr. 
Thompson has had many years of 
experience in the farm mortgage 
business and may be depended upon 
to treat the subject in an interesting 
and comprehensive manner. 

The second session of the State 
Bank Section will be held Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 20, at the 
Raleigh Hotel, and will be devoted 
to a full and free discussion of “Par 
Clearance Problems.” The first 
speaker on this subject will be Chas. 
de B. Claiborne of the Whitney- 
Central National Bank of New 
Orleans, who is chairman of the 
National and State Bankers Pro- 
tective Association. Mr. Claiborne 
is recognized not only as a banker, 
but a political economist, and has 
devoted much time and study to the 
subject which he is to present. Mr. 


Claiborne will be followed by O. 
Howard Wolfe of Philadelphia, 
who was formerly secretary of the 
Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 
Mr. Wolfe rendered valuable ser- 
vice in connection with the Federal 
Reserve Organization Committee 
that drew ‘up the original plans for 
the operation of the check collec- 
tion functions of the Federal reserve 
banks. He has the distinction of 
being the author of the Gold Settle- 
ment Fund plan. The addresses by 
Messrs. Claiborne and Wolfe will 
be followed by general discussion in 
accordance with the democratic pol- 
icy of the State Bank Section based 
upon vox populi principles in the 
consideration of which everybody’s 
vox is welcome. 


State Banks and the 
Federal Reserve System 


At the recent convention of the 
National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, Hon. Marshall 
Cousins, Commissioner of Banking 
of the State of Wisconsin, delivered 
an address on “Desirability of State 
3ank Membership in the Federal 
Reserve System,” in which, among 
many good things, he said: 

“Under the old system, reserves 
were not available when most 
needed. Reserve city banks were 
unable to extend credit or financial 
accommodation and business was 
stagnated and hard times ensued. 
Thus far the Federal reserve sys- 
tem has made a creditable record 
and justified in a measure the fond- 
est dreams of its founders. Through 
its help the United States Govern- 
ment floated some twenty-five bil- 
lion dollars of loans and the banks 
were able to meet all demands for 
money and to extend the necessary 
credit to.keep business on an even 
level under the trying conditions 
which required the use of double 
and triple the normal capital. The 
benefits were general, extending be- 
yond the member bank to the 
non-member bank, and to every 
American business man and _ busi- 
ness enterprise. 

“It is questionable, however, 
whether the Federal reserve system 
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is entitled to all the credit claimed 
for it. It is entitled to its full share 
of credit, but it must not be forgot- 
ten that practically every bank in 
the country—member and non- 
member—state, national and private 
—and the vast majority of the busi- 
ness and financial corporations and 
individual citizens, exerted them- 
selves to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment in the financing of the war. 
But wherever the credit belongs is 
immaterial. The government was 
successful in bringing about the 
termination of the war waged by 
the Central Powers against the 
world, which threatened the de- 
struction of all that had been gained 
in two thousand years of Christian 
civilization. 

“T believe we will more closely 
approach an ideal situation when, 
for the welfare of nation-wide 
credit and trade and of national 
solvency, the two banking systems, 
the state and the Federal, each su- 
preme and useful in its own func- 
tions, can yet be as one in matters 
of mobilization of reserve, currency 
supply and efficient supervision. A 
step in this direction, I believe, 
would be an amendment to the 
present Congressional laws trans- 
ferring the direct control of the 
national banks to the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the supervision of 
those banks to the Federal reserve 
agents of the districts in which the 
banks are located. Such a step, I 
believe, would certainly tend to a 
better state of mind amongst the 
national banks generally. It would 
promote increased efficiency, for the 
Federal reserve agent must be un- 
der the law a man of tested banking 
experience. He is in closer touch 
with conditions in his district than 
any official at Washington, however 
earnest and energetic he may be. 
The Federal reserve agent is in a 
better position to have the personal 
knowledge and touch necessary to 
determine proper procedure and 
policy. I believe such an amend- 
ment to the laws would be con- 
ducive to a much closer and more 
effective cooperation between_the 
Federal reserve banks and the va- 
rious state banking departments.” 
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Confidential Relationship 


Bank Commissioner W. T. Max- 
well of Arkansas is successfully es- 
tablishing confidential relationship 
between his department and the in- 
stitutions under his supervision. In 
a recent communication to Arkan- 
sas state banks he said: “Un- 
doubtedly every industrious, thrifty 
person and institution will rejoice in 
an opportunity to be relieved of all 
possible burden, apprehension or 
anxiety. In this spirit may I not 
solicit your attention to a careful 
review and fair appraisement of 
your assets and investments, to the 
end that when this present good 
year closes your institution may be 
the best ever? Particularly is it 
suggested that you go through the 
note case and reimeasure each piece ; 
note those that are past due, and 
why. Past due paper is prima facie 
a breach of contract; what will be 
the final effect upon the bank, and 
upon the paper as an asset of the 
bank? Every item of assets, even 
to the smallest cash item, ought to 
be worth in cash the sum of money 
represented. May I not suggest 
that.where improvement is possible 
the accomplishment thereof is not 
only desirable, but a duty of the 
management ?” 


Commendable Coopera- 
tion 

Hon. D. F. Green, Superintendent 
of Banks of Alabama, in sum- 
marizing the condition of the state- 
chartered institutions of that 
commonwealth, says: “A careful 
study of the condition of the indi- 
vidual banks indicates that they are 
more prosperous than they have 
ever been in the history of the 
state. The banks are using good 
judgment in caring for the produc- 
ing interests of the state, and are 
cooperating whole-heartedly with 
the Federal reserve bank and the 
Federal Reserve Board in attempt- 
ing to reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing by encouraging the production 
of necessities and discouraging 
other classes of industry. Practi- 
cally without exception, the state 
banks,of Alabama are well man- 
aged. The bankers not only use 
good judgment in caring for the 
needs of the farmer, the manufac- 
turer and the miner and other essen 
tial industries, but endeavor in 
every way possible to promote thrift 


and discourage spending for luxu- 
ries. While the summary shows 
that the deposits have decreased 
about $10,000,000 since February, 
1920, this shrinkage is an illustra- 
tion of the fact that the present 
crop is costing millions of dollars 
more to produce than that of last 
year, when considered with the fact 
that the loans show such a large in- 
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crease. Some shrinkage was to be 
expected, and the large decrease 
due to the increased cost of pro- 
duction should be an incentive for 
us all to cooperate in an effort to 
reduce the high cost of living. In 
conclusion, I think it proper to call 
attention to the fact that there has 
been no bank failure in Alabama in 
two and a half years.” 


Deflation and the Farmer 


By GEORGE N. PEEK 


RICES and the cost of living 

are high. We hear much of in- 
flated credit. For the dual purpose 
of reducing prices and deflating 
credit, banks are discouraging loans 
and so money is “tight.” This pol- 
icy of retrenchment and liquidation 
is wise and expedient, but it is not 
a policy of national suicide. We 
have encountered in areas too wide 
for safety indiscriminate raising of 
interest rates to a prohibitive level 
and flat refusals to lend money or 
credit “for any purpose.” This is 
a counsel of destruction. 

Let us not forget that prices are 
high not only because credit has 
been unduly plentiful, but also (and 
some say solely) because goods are 
scarce and demand is great. Infla- 
tion is a relative term. Credit is 
“inflated” only as it outstrips pro- 
duction. Therefore there are two 
ways to “deflate” credit. One is to 
refuse it. The other is to increase 
production. It can readily - be 
proved that the former method used 
alone produces a result precisely op- 
posite to that intended. Thus if all 
further credit were to cease tomor- 
row, production would cease with 
it. Consumption would continue. 
The basis of outstanding credit 
would be destroyed. Relative infla- 
tion would result about three times 
as fast as goods were consumed 
until, at last, all credit would stand 
supported on a zero basis and the 
nation would be bankrupt. 

The true doctrine is not, there- 
fore, “refuse credit.” It is “appor- 
tion credit where it will result in 
maximum production.” The latter 
expedient kills two birds with one 
stone. It deflates credit directly 
by decreasing its volume, and has 
a far greater indirect effect through 
increased production, 


Long periods of time are required 
to increase production of some 
things. Such is not the case with 
agriculture. Furthermore, by far 
the major portion of the basis of all 
credit lies in the product of farms. 
Therefore, there is no place where 
action can be applied so readily and 
effectively to increase production. 

Local financing of dealers and 
farmers for purchase of power farm 
equipment is an immediate and 
pressing necessity. This does not 
mean that bankers can be requested 
to make unsafe loans. Quite to the 
contrary, it means that they must 
step into their proper place as finan- 
cial guide and mentor to the com- 
munities they serve as never before. 
They must require dealers to con- 
duct their business on sound busi- 
ness principles and see to it that 
credit is not extended to farmers 
who are shiftless and unbusiness- 
like. In short, they must lend their 
financial experience to both dealer 
and farmer, and by making loans 
contingent on fair credit conditions, 
they must bring local methods to a 
point where the new and inevitable 
necessity for local financing of farm 
equipment can be met. 


Convention Calendar 


PLACE 
Delaware Rehoboth 
Kentucky ..... Louisville 
Colorado 
Farm Mortgage Bankers 
Kansas City, Mo. 
West Virginia 
Charleston 
Investment Bankers 
Boston 
Indiana. .... Indianapolis 
A.B.A., Washington,D.C. 
Arizona Douglas 


DATE ASSOCIATION 


September 2 
September 7-8 
Sept. 14-15 
Sept. 14-15-16 


Sept. 15-16 
October 4-5-6 
October 6-7-8 


October 18-22 
Nov. 12-13 


New Banks Organized 


ALABAMA 
Albertville—Albertville National Bank 
(conversion of Bank of Albertville). 


Capital, $100,000. President, Hogan 
Jackson ; cashier, C. J. Walker. 
Albertville—First National Bank. 


Capital, $25,000. President, M. F. Irvin; 
cashier, B. C. Bynum. 
CALIFORNIA 

Colma—Colma State Bank. 
$75,000. 

Earlimart—First National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, J. E. Gange; 
pecs Ray W. Hawley. 

Bank. Capital, $2,000 


Capital, 


Oakley—Bank of "Thien. Capital, 
$50,000. 

San Francisco — Mercantile Trust 
Company. Capital, $4,000,000 


COLORADO 

Kline—Marvel State Bank. Capital, 
$10,000. President, M. Lester, Jr.; cash- 
ier, Emsley C. James. 

IDAHO 
Arco—First National Bank. (conver- 

sion of Bank of Commerce, Ltd.). Cap- 
ital, $50,000. President, George F. 
Gagon; cashier, F. W. Sorgatz. 

ILLINOIS 
Augusta—Farmers State Bank. 
Makanda—First State Bank. Presi- 

dent, A. G. Beach; cashier, Harry Lowe. 

INDIANA 
Bridgeton—Bridgeton Bank. Capital, 

$10,000. 
Crandall—Harrison 
Bank. Capital, $25,000 
Mohawk—Mohawk State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. 
Scottsburg—Scottsburg State 
Capital, $50,000. 
Valparaiso—Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. Cashier, E. J. 
Gardner. 


Bank. Cap- 
ital, gg President, D. R. Wessling; 
cashier, A. D. Garnatz. 

Lacona—State Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
President, A. E. Mill; cashier, H. M. 


Wils 
KANSAS 


Aulne—Guaranty State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $15,000. President, Guy O. Seaton; 
cashier, C. A. Hassen. 

_ Brewster—Farmers State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $20,000. President, J. G. Guise; 
cashier, R. D. Laney. 

Fort Scott—City State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $25,000. President, John T. Fleming; 
cashier, Wm. T. Seagrove. 

_ Garnett—Farmers State Bank, Cap- 
ital, $25,000. ——-, C. E. Bean; 
cashier, D. H. Stiles. 

Hanover—First National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, E. W. Thiele; 
cashier, T. W. Snodgrass. 

Holyrood— First National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, R. J. Potts; 
cashier, F. J. Moravek. 


County State 


Bank. 


Kansas City—Guaranty State Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, Geo. TI. 
Long ; cashier, Jesse G. Boomer. 


Louisburg—First National Bank. Cap-. 


ital, $25,000. President, C. D. Rogers; 
cashier, E. F. Allen. 


Susank—Farmers State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $12,000. President, John F. Stos- 
kopf; cashier, Ben Hergert. 

Valley Falls—First National Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, George W. 
McCoy; cashier, E. G. Boughner. 

LOUISIANA 

Ruston—First National Bank (con- 
version Lincoln Parish Bank). Capital, 
$50,000. President, O. E. Hodge; cash- 
ier, Add. Thompsun. 

MICHIGAN 

Blissfield—First National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $60,000. President, John D. Hein- 
rich; cashier, Otto H. Johnson. 

Caspian—Caspian National Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, Charles E. 
Lawrence; cashier, Joseph A. Michela. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth—Minnesota National Bank. 

Capital, B. M. Pey- 


ton; cashier, J. ton. 
ital, $10,000 


Little Falls—Peoples State Bank. 
Cashier, Albert A. Barton. 

New Duluth—First State Bank. Pres- 
ident, J. H. Ingwerson; cashier, B. M. 
Hanson. 

Red Wing—Farmers & Mechanics 
State Bank. Capital, $50,000. President, 
Otto A. Ulvin. 

St. Cloud—American National Bank. 
Capital, $100,000. President, C. C. 
Schoener ; cashier, George J. Meinz. 

Syre—State Bank. Cashier, M. 
Enger. 

Warroad—First National Bank (con- 
version State Bank of Warroad). Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, Paul Marschalk; 
cashier, Amed Soderstrom. 

MONTANA 

Livingston—First State Bank. 

NEBRASKA 

Beatrice—Security Savings Bank. 
President, W. H. Davis; cashier, Fred 
Wright. 

Berwyn—Farmers State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $15,000. President, G. D. Clark; 
cashier, B. H. Achenbach. 

Wood River—Farmers State Bank, 
Capital, $50,000. President, Rudolph 
Durtschi ; cashier, E. B. Perrson. 

NEW JERSEY 

Palmyra—Palmyra National Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, Wm. Pur- 
nell; cashier, Paul H. Powers. 


NEW YORK 
South Fallsburg—South Fallsburg Na- 
tional Bank. Capital, $75,000. Presi- 


dent, Jacob M. Beck; A. B. 


Rosenstraus. 


cashier, 


OHIO 

Phillipsburg—Phillipsburg State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. 

Rockford—First National Bank( con- 
version of Farmers Savings Bank). 
Capital. $50.000. President, H. D. Rob- 
inson: cashier. J. S. Rilev. 

Rockford—Rockford National Bank. 
Canital, $50,000. President. George H. 
O'Neil: cashier, J. C. Van Fleet. 

Youngstown — Youngstown 
3ank. Capital, $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Checotah—Guaranty State Bank. Cap- 
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State 


ital, $50,000. President, J. B. Lucas, Sr.; 
assistant cashier, J. B. Lucas, Jr. 

Elk City—State Bank. Capital, $25,- 
000. President, J. G. Scott; cashier, N. 
M. Scott. 

Jennings—First National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, R. G. Walker; 
cashier, Joseph Dvorak. 

OREGON 

Alsea—Alsea State Bank. 
$15,000. 

Dalles City—Citizens National Bank. 
Capital, $160,000. President, P. J. Sta- 
delman ; cashier, H. E. Greene. 

Bank. Cashier, E. 

Klamath Falls—American National 
Bank. Capital, $100,000. President, W. 
C. Dalton; cashier, E. M. Bubb. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chancellor—Farmers Savings 
President, John Bloem, Sr. 

Emery—Security National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, J. J. Hofer; 
cashier, A. A. Mettler. 

Pukwana — Guaranty State Bank. 
President, F. B. Lumbard; cashier, M. 
A. Willy. 

Volin—Farmers Guaranty State Bank. 
Capital, $15,000. President, John Curs- 
land; cashier, A. W. Graham. 

TENNESSEE 

Calhoun — Calhoun Bank. 
$25,000. 

Erin—Houston a Bank & Trust 
Co. Capital, $10,000 

Greeneville—Union Bank & Trust Co. 
Capital, $75,000 

Jasper—Farmers State Bank. Capital, 
$40,000. 

Milton—Bank of Milton. 

10,000. 


Capital, 


Bank. 


Capital, 


Capital, 


Morrison—Citizens State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. 
TEXAS 


Bandera—First National Bank (suc- 
ceeds private bank of W. J. Davenport). 
Capital, $25,000. President, W. J. Da- 
venport; cashier, A. Meadows. 

Brazos—Brazos State Bank. 

Chester—Chester State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $10,000 

Edinburg—Guaranty State Bank. 

Falfurrias—First National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $50,000. President, J. R. Scott, Jr.; 
cashier, T. R. Bennett. 

Georgetown—Guaranty State Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. 

Goodlett—First State Bank. 

Goose Creek — Goose Creek State 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, W. 
L. Thompson; cashier, S. L. Ware. 

Hamilton—Perry National Bank. 
Capital, $100,000. President, E. A. 
Perry; cashier, Joe Cleveland, Jr. 

Idalou—First State Bank. 

— State Bank. Capital, 
Port Neches—First National Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, C. C. Haw- 
kins; cashier, A. L. Brooks. 

San Antonio—Sam Houston State 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Utopia—First State Bank. 
$20,000. 


Capital, 


1 

1 
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VIRGINIA 


Flint Hill— First National Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, J. B. Wil- 
liams ; cashier, H. Ewing Wall. 

Roanoke—Colonial National Bank 
“(conversion of Colonial Bank & Trust 
Company). Capital, $400,000. President, 
R. H. Angell; cashier, E. W. Tinsley. 

WASHINGTON 


Camp Lewis—Army National Bank 
(succeeds Army Bank of Greene Park). 
Capital, $25,000. President, O. S. Lar- 
son; cashier, George H. Ball. 

Dishman (P. O., Spokane)—Apple 
Way State Bank. Capital, $15,000. 


HE books contained in the 
following list are recom- 
mended for bank libraries 
and individual reading. If 
such books cannot be obtained 
through local dealers they will be 
furnished by the Library of the 
American Bankers Association at 
the prices indicated, which include 
wrapping and _ transportation. 
Checks should accompany orders. 


A BC oF THE 
System. By E. 
Price, $1.65. 

Crepit AND Its Uses. By W. A. 
Prendergast. Price, $3.15. 

CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
C. C. Adams. Price, $1.85. 

ForREIGN EXCHANGE EXPLAINED. 
By Franklin Escher. Price, $1.80. 

FINANCIAL HIsToRY OF THE 
Unitep States. By D. R. Dewey. 
Price, $2.70. 

Funps AND THEIR USES. 
F. A. Cleveland. Price, $2. 

Money AND BANKING. By J. T. 
Holdsworth. Price, $2.90. 

Rurav Crepits. By Myron T. 
Herrick. Price, $2.90. 

PRINCIPLES OF Bonn INvVEst- 
MENT. By Lawrence Chamberlain. 
Price, $6.20. 

PRINCIPLES OF Economics. By 
Henry S. Seager. Price, $2.65. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
By C. W. Taber. Price, $2.60. 

THEORY AND History oF BANK- 
inc. By C. F. Dunbar. Enlarged 
by Oliver M. W. Sprague. Price, 
$1.90. 

FEDERAL Farm Loan 
By Herbert Myrick. Price, $1.15. 

New Stock EXCHANGE. 
By H. S. Martin. Price, $1.10. 

Dicest oF LEGAL Opinions. By 
Thomas Paton. Price, $2.50. to 
members. $5.00 to non-members. 


FEDERAL RESERVE 
W. Kemmerer. 


By 


President, James Brod; cashier, G. A. 
Kauffman. 

Lynden—First National Bank (con- 
version of Lynden State Bank). Capi- 
tal, $50,000. President, P. M. Serrurier; 
cashier, W. B. Vander Griend. 

Millwood — Spokane Valley Bank. 
Capital, $20,000. President, G. 
McNaughton; cashier, E. E. Flood. 


WISCONSIN 


Belgium—Citizens State Bank. Cap-. 


ital, $40,000 


Miamisburg—Miami Valley Savings 
3ank. Capital, $50,000. 
Milwaukee—Lincoln State Bank. Cap- 


Library Service 


Upon application to the Library 
any of the following pamphlets and 
papers will be sent without charge 
to members of the American Bank- 
ers Association: 


3ankers’ Acceptances, Princi- 
ples and Practices.” By American 
Acceptance Council. 

“Practical Problems in the devel- 
opment of Bankers’ Acceptances.” 
By American Acceptance Council. 

“Argentina.” By American Ex- 
change National Bank. 

3razil.” By American Ex- 
change National Bank. 

“Ten-Minute Talks with Work- 
ers.” By Bankers Trust Company. 

“Victory and Other Liberty Loan 
Acts.” By Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. 

“American Trademarks Abroad.” 
By Continental and Commercial 
Banks. 

“Wage Payment.” 
DeLeeuw. 

“Problem of Housing the Ameri- 
can People.” By Frederick H. 
Ecker. 

“Ship by Truck Among Farmers 
Through Cooperative Associa- 
tions.” By Firestone Ship by 
Truck Bureau. 

“How and Where to Establish 
Motor Truck Routes.” By Fire- 
stone Ship by Truck Bureau. 

“Stabilizing the Dollar in Pur- 
chasing Power.” By Irving Fisher. 

“English Public Finance from the 
Revolution of 1688.” By Harvey 
A. Fisk. 

“Financial Status of Belliger- 
ents.” Debts, revenues and ex- 
penditures, and note circulation of 
the principal belligerents in the 
World War. By L. R Gottlieb. 

“Vision in Business.” By Rollin 
P. Grant. 

“How Business 


By A. L. 


with Foreign 
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ital, $100,000. President, A. Szczerbin- 
ski; cashier, Martin J. Daly. 

Minocqua—Security State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $15,000. President, A. O. Dorwin; 
cashier, R. J. Collie. 

North Prairie—North Prairie State 
Bank. Capital, $10,000. President, 
Leonard F. Hentz; cashier, Arthur 
Richards. 

Wauwatosa—Wauwatosa State Bank, 
Capital, $40,000. 

Woodruff—Woodruff State Bank, 
Capital, $10,000. 

WYOMING 

Sheridan—St Xavier State 
Vice-president, Bert Rarey. 


Bank. 


Countries Is Financed.” 
anty Trust Company. 

“Problem of Credit Regulation 
and Control.” By W. P. G. Hard- 
ing. 

“National Soldier Sailor Settle- 
ment Bill.” By Myron T. Herrick. 

“Status of Marine Insurance in 
the United States.” By S. S. 
Huebner. 

“Europe’s War Problems and 
Labor.” By Fred I. Kent. 

“Hide and Skin Market.” By 
Liberty. National Bank. 

“Check Collection System of the 
Federal Reserve Banks.” By C. R. 
McKay. 

“Problem of Prices.” 
ard S. Mott. 

“How to Borrow Money.” By 
Harry R. O’Brien. 

“Cooperation with the Farmer 
Needed to Steady the Nation’s 
Business.” By Lewis E. Pierson. 

“Industrial and Economic Un- 
rest of Today.” By Lewis E. Pier- 
son. 

“Character, the Basic 
Foundation of Credit.” 
liam Post. 

“Causes Underlying Social Un- 
rest.” By George E. Roberts. 

“Distribution of Wealth.” By 
George E. Roberts. 

“Function of Imports in Our 
Foreign Trade.” By George E. 
Roberts. 

“Term Settlements, a Study of 
Clearing and Settlement Security 
Contracts on Foreign Stock Ex- 
changes.” By Samuel F. Streit. 

“14 Points on Copy.” By Edwin 
Bird Wilson. 

“Federal ‘Aid’ v. Budget Con- 
trol.” By Leo Day Woodworth. 

“Credit Rating the Farmer.” By 
Ivan Wright. 

“Country Clearing Houses.” 

“Merchant Marine Act, 1920.” 


By Guar- 


By How- 


Rock 
By Wil- 
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What makes engineering authority 


ISIT thebusy freight 

receiving platform 

of any railroad. Of 
the score or more motor 
trucks loading, there will 
be half a dozen assorted 
sizes doing practically the 
same work. 


Why so many sizes for 
the same job? Which size 
is right? Who said so? 

* * 
The business man can 


select his motor trucks 
either of two ways. He 


can trust to rule of 


thumb “commercial 
practice.’’ Taking it for 
granted that the truck is 
right—that its parts are 
what they ought to be— 
and that his ‘‘saving”’ in 
first cost is a genuine 
economy. 


Or he can go straight 
to the truck vouched for 
by engineering authority. 
Designed for the work it 
has to do. Each part de- 
signed in relation to every 
other part—and built 
under rigid supervision. 


Sure saving in cost of 
transportation. 


In all industrial Amer- 
ica there is no higher 
example of engineering 
carried intensively into a 
product than the Packard 
Truck. 


The 44 definite factors 
of superiority in the Pack- 
ard Truck are the direct 
outcome of Packard in- 
tensive engineering. 


Each size of 
Packard Truck 
designed for a 
specific trans- 
portation need. 


Each size de- 
signed as a unit 
around its en- 
gine as a basis. 

Rear-end, 
clutch, gears— 
each size the 
proper design 
for its own en- 
gine. 

Packard 
unity of design 


gine too big for 
the rear-end, or 
driving mechan- 
ism too heavy 
for the engine. 

One reason 
why Packard 
‘trucks handle 
greater loads 
economically 
per hundred 
pounds of truck. 


The design of the truck 
—and of its parts. The 
selection of material. 
The new and advanced 
processes developed. 
Special machine equip- 
ment invented. 

Packard standards in 
the finished truck 
ensured by holding one 
inspector responsible for 
the work of each twenty 
men throughout the 
Packard plant. 


All leading up to the 
unequalled strength of 
the Packard truck parts 
and the high performance 
of the Packard Truck. 


Packard engineering 
puts economy on the road 
ahead of cheapening pro- 
duction in the factory. 


Low transportation 
costs shown by Packard 
Trucks—dependable per- 
formance—long life—all 
matters of record. 

Records and the 
factors’’ available to busi- 
ness men at local Packard 
headquarters. 


““Ask the Man Who Owns One”’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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Membership Changes 


ReEpoRTED FROM JULY 26 To Aucust 25, 1920 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 
the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes whic 


correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JourNat. 


California 
ceeded 


Peoples Trust & Savings Bank suc- 


fellman Commercial 


Trust & Savings Bank. 


Los Angeles...... Hibernian Savings Bank merged with 
Home Savings Bank as 
Hibernian Bank. 

Security National Bank consolidated 
with Security Trust & Savings Bank. 

Montebello State Bank changed to 


Los Angeles 


Montebello 


Home 
New York 


Montebello Savings Bank. 


Montebello 


Bank. 
Riverside 


Membership of Montebello Savings 
Bank transferred to First National 


Peoples Trust & Savings Bank suc- 
ceeded by | i 
Trust & Savings Bank. 


Hellman Commercial 


State Bank of Zolfo, town now changed 
to Zolfo Springs. 


Cedartown 
Valdosta 


Illinois 


Farmers & Mechanics Bank changed to 
Liberty National Bank. 

Southern Bank & Trust Company suc- 
ceeded by Bank of Valdosta. 


Shepherd National Bank changed to 


Oklahoma....... 


First National Bank. 


First National Bank liquidated. 


Bank succeeded by 
National Bank. 


Lynn State Bank succeeded by West 


Kansas........ ae Citizens 


Massachusetts... . 


First 


Lynn Trust Company. 


Michigan 


Michigan National Bank absorbed by 
Wayne County 


Home Savings 


Bank, St. Jean Office. 


Royal Oak 


First Commercial State Bank changed 


Washington 


to First State Bank. 


Montana Cascade 


Dodson 
Bank. 


Cascade Bank merged with American 


Marcum State Bank changed to Stock- 
mens Bank. 
State Bank merged with First{National 


Bank & Trust Company. 


Nebraska......... Halsey 


Pauline 


Valparaiso 
Lowville.. 


Plattsburg 


North Dakota. ...Fargo 


Cincinnati 


Steubenville 


. Boswell 


Maysville 
Morrison 
South Dakota....Scotland........ 
. Campbell 


Greene Park 


West Virginia.....Nitro........... 


The General Secretory of 


occur, for the purpose of keeping the membership list 


Farmers State Bank closed. 

.Farmers_ Bank changed to Farmers 
State Bank. 

Bank of Pauline succeeded by Pauline 
State Bank. 

Valparaiso State Bank closed. 

.First National Bank converted into 
Lewis County Trust Company. 

Plattsburg National Bank changed to 
Plattsburg National Bank & Trust 
Company. | 

Northern Savings Bank converted into 
Northern National Bank. 

Mohawk State Bank succeeded by 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Com- 

any, Mohawk Branch. 


Cincinnati Walnut Hills Savings & Banking Com- 


pany succeeded by Union Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, Walnut 
Hills Branch. 

Bank of Morelli & Company changed 
to Morelli State Bank. 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
absorbed by State Exchange Bank. 
Farmers National Bank succeeded by 
First National Bank. 
Farmers National Bank converted into 
First State Bank. ; 
Morrison State Bank merged with 
Citizens State Bank. aS 
.Bon Homme County Bank in liquida- 


tion. 

Campbell National Exchange Bank 
succeeded by Citizens State Bank, 
Greenville. 

Army Bank of Greene Park succeeded 
by Army National Bank, Camp 
Lewis. 

Ferndale State Bank succeeded by 
First National Bank. 

Farmers Bank, Krupp, now Farmers 
Bank, Marlin. 

.Citizens Bank, Nitro, succeeded by 
State Street Bank, Charleston. 


New and Regained Members from July 26, 1920 to August 25, 1920, Inclusive 


Alabama 
Bank of Verbena, Verbena 61-487. 


Arkansas 


Farmers 
81-625. 


California 
Burbank Savings Bank, Burbank 90-720. 
First National Bank, Downey 90-928. 
First National Bank, Indio 90-934. 
First Savings Bank of Shasta County, 
Redding 90-717. 
Growers Bank, San Jose 90-84. 


Colorado 


Manzanola Bank, 
82-429. 

Monument __ State Bank, 
82-372. (Regained) 

State Bank of Simla, Simla 82-332. (Re- 
gained.) 


Connecticut 
Adler, Salzman & Adler, New Haven. 


Florida 


State Bank of Dundee, Dundee 63-270. 

Citizens Bank, Dunnellon 63-335. 

Anderson & Co., Jacksonville 63-20. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Punta Gorda 63-341. 

American State Bank, Zephyrhills 63-302. 
(Regained. ) 


Georgia 


Bank of Valdosta, Valdosta 64-893. (Re- 
gained.) 


Illinois 


Dressel Commercial & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago 2-201. 

Public State Bank, Chicago 2-259. 

South West Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago 2-217. 


National Bank, Clarksville 


State Manzanola 


Monument 


Tllinois—Continued 


Stockmens Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 

cago 2-136. 

. R. Meents & Sons, Clifton 70-1012. 
Illinois State Bank, East Alton 70-1173. 
Farmers State Bank, McLean 70-1992. 
Peoples National Bank McLeansboro 

70-680. (Regained.) 

Schirding State Bank, Petersburg 70-558. 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
Springfield 70-37. 


Indiana 
Bridgeton Bank, Bridgeton 71-1174. 


Iowa 
Pella National Bank, Pella 72-293. (Re- 


gained.) 
Federal Finance Co., Sioux City 0745. 


Kansas 


First National Bank, Colony, 83-1355. 

Butler County State Bank, Eldorado 
83-185. (Regained.) 

Miners State Bank, Frontenac 83-1307. 

First National Bank, Hanover. 

Security State Bank, Independence 83-51. 

Guaranty State Bank, Kansas City 18-99. 

State Bank of Leon, Leon 838-913. (Re- 
gained.) 

First National Bank, Louisburg. 

Norwich State Bank, Norwich 83-644. 

Liberty State Bank, Paola 83-1377. 

First National Bank, Valley Falls 
83-1371. 

Kentucky 

Berea National Bank, Berea 73-239. 

Fosmers © Merchants Bank, Catlettsburg 
73-157. 

Anderson National Bank, Lawrenceburg 
73-223. 


Farmers Exchange Bank, Nicholasville 


73-179. 
Ohio Valley Trust Co., Paducah 73-39. 


Kentucky—Continued 


Bank of Pembroke, 

(Regained). 
Deposit Bank, Smiths Grove 73-350. 
Farmers Bank, Smith’s Grove 73-351. 
Himler State Bank, Warfield 73-698. 


Louisiana 
Alexandria Bank & Trust Co., Alexandria 
84-27 


Citizens Bank, Jena 84-289. 
Hibernia Securities Co., 
0749. 


Maryland 
First National Bank, Grantsville 65-136. 
(Regained.) 
Mechanics Loan 
gerstewn 65-18. 


Pembroke 73-349. 


New Orleans 


& Savings Bank, Ha- 


Massachusetts 
Haymarket National Bank, Boston, 5-172. 
Rockport National Bank, Rockport 53-526. 
Townsend National. Bank, Townsend 

53-596. 


Michigan 
Farmers State Bank, Davison 74-1058. 


Minnesota 


First National Bank, Avoca 75-641. 
Avon State Bank, Avon 75-642. 
Blackduck State Bank, Blackduck 
75-1352. 
First National Bank, Brandon 75-600. _ 
Callaway State Bank, Callaway 75-1245. 
First National Bank, Chaska 75-214. 
First National Bank, Chatfield 75-311. 
Comstock State Bank, Comstock 75-698 
Farmers & Merch. State Bank, Dawson 
75-1094. 
First National Bank, Elmore 75-414. 
Farmers State Bank, Flom 75-1171. 
Farmers State Bank, Goodridge 75-1065. 
State Bank of Grygla, Grygla 75-776. 
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How Ezra Brown 
Came Back— 


Ezra Brown operated a garage in a small but flourishing town in north- 
ern Indiana. 


Business had not been particularly good. Things did not seem to 
break just right for him. He worked hard and had no bad habits 
and yet he never seemed to get ahead. 


On the particular day that marks _the opening of this little story 
things looked very gloomy indeed. There were a lot of bills to be paid 
and almost no money in the bank with which to meet them. 


Brown was down-hearted but not at all discouraged. Things were 
bound to brighten up, he argued, if he could just hold on a while and 
keep going. What he needed now, however, was a little more money 
and he decided that the bank with which he did business ought to 
lend it to him. 


He put on his hat and in a few moments was standing in the corridor 
of the First National Bank. 


There was one man ahead of 
him waiting to see the Man- 
| Ny ager. It was Halsey Jones, the 
Hh young man who ran the compet- 
> mh ing garage down the street. 
€ 


Jones was a new-comer to town 
. who had opened his garage in a 
|| rather poor location and somehow 
or other he seemed to be mak- 
ing a success of it—much more 
of a success than Brown was 
achieving. Brown couldn’t un- 
derstand it and he grumbled a 
good deal about the luck of 
some people during the short 
poe that Jones was in con- 
erence with the Bank Manager. 


Finally, after probably ten min- 
utes, Jones came bustling out. 
There was an air of business 
about him. 


He had a slip of paper in his hand which he handed confidently to 
the Teller at the receiving cage. The Teller glanced at it, smiled 


‘ and said: “All right, Jones, I’ll put it to your credit.” 


That looked pretty easy and Brown’s spirits rose a little as he was 
ushered into the Manager’s office. 


“Mr. Smith,” he said as he took his seat, “I need $2,000 for three or 
four months; can you let me have it?” 


The Manager asked a number of questions and finally said: ‘‘No, 
Mr. Brown, we can’t lend you any money. Your account has not been 
very satisfactory. Your business methods are not good. Every time 
I have sent my personal car to you for repairs you have made a mess 
of it. I do not believe you are ever going to make a success of that 
garage and we can’t lend money under such circumstances.” 


There wasn’t a thing that Ezra Brown could say. He felt insulted. He 
was very sure that never again would he do business with that bank, 
and yet in his heart he knew that there was a lot of truth in what the 
Manager had said. . 


~ left the bank a very crest-fallen and a very much discouraged Ezra 
rown, 


He seemed to feel particularly angry at Jones. He knew that he was 
a better man than Jones and yet he reailzed that Jones certainly did 
know the business he was in. 


Finally in desperation he exclaimed:. “I know blamed well that I 
could beat Jones at almost any game that he could tackle, and yet 
I have got to admit that he knows more about the automobile business 
than I do, and that’s the secret of his success.” 


That was the turning point for Ezra Brown. 


He knew that he had in him the elements of success and he resolved 
with all the strength there was in him to win success. 


wn When he got back to his own 
| garage and looked about him 
.he was amazed to see how crude 
and disorderly it all looked. 


It really wasn’t much more 
than a junk shop, and for the 
first time in his life Brown real- 
ized it. For the first time also 
he realized that he still had a 
lot to learn about the automo- 
bile business if he ever ex- 
pected to achieve the kind of 
success that he had in mind. 


He began earnestly to look 
about for more knowledge and 
better methods. Then suddenly 
one morning the people of that 
town found the doors of Ezra 
Brown’s garage closed, with a 
notice on it that they would 
be closed for a period of three 
months. 
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Brown himself had disappeared entirely. 


There was a good deal of gossip among the neighbors. Some said he 
was discouraged at his failure and had left town for good. A few 
believed in him and declared that he would be back at the time 
specified. 


And sure enough at the end of three months Brown came back. 


The doors of the old garage 
were opened and things com- 
menced to happen in an amaz- 
ingly short time. 


The place was cleaned up and 
rearranged. 


A fresh coat of paint was ap- 
plied to it and it took upon it- 
self a business-like air such as 
it had never known before. 


It was not long until business 
commenced to come back and 
then the result of Brown’s three 
months’ absence commenced to 
manifest itself. 


There wasn’t any question now 
as to whether or not Brown 
knew his business. He knew it 
from start to finish, and he very 
soon proved himself to be the most competent automobile and tractor 
man in that entire part of Indiana. 


The business expanded so rapidly that it soon outgrew the limited 
quarters in which it was housed. 


Then Brown went down to the First National Bank again. The Banker 
received him cordially and, after preliminary greetings, said: ‘Well, 
my boy, what can we do for you today?” 


It was a different tone in which he had spoken to Brown on his first 
visit. 


Brown himself sensed the change. 


“T’ve come to you again for some money, Mr. Smith,” he said, “‘and 
I’ve come to you this time as a real business man. You were abso- 
lutely right in what you told me several months ago, but I have a 
business now that is making good and the most important thing about 
it is that I know that business. 


“T’ve been to Detroit and have spent three months at the most won- 
derful Automobile School in the world. I’ve learned just about all 
there is to learn in a prelimi- 
nary way about the automobile, . 
truck and tractor business. 

“I’ve proved since I came home | i 
that my knowledge is entirely 
practical. My usiness has 
grown clear beyond the capacity 
of my present garage. I want 
to buy the lot next door and 
put up a new building. I would 
like to borrow $5,000 on my 
note.” 


\ 


The Banker was tremendously 
interested. 


He wanted a lot of other infor- 
mation. 


He sent one of his men around 
to look over the proposition 
personally. 


Brown got the money. Today his business is by far the largest and 
most prosperous in the county in which it is located, and if you were 
to ask him he would tell you just two things have made his success 
possible. 


The first one was the jolt he received from his Banker friend that 
awakened him to realization of his inefficiency, and the second was 
the solution of the whole problem that he found during his three 
months’ study at the Michigan State Auto School. 


Free Catalogue giving full particulars sent to any address 


Michigan State Auto School 


4049 Auto Building 


687-89-91 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


‘Most Progressive Automobile School in America’ 
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Minnesota—Continued 

First National Bank, Halstad 75-519. 

Jenkins State Bank, Jenkins 75-1106. 

First State Bank, Leonard 75-1263. 

First National Bank, Le Sueur Center 
75-427. 

Farmers State Bank, Madelia 75-1309. 

Farmers State Bank, Mavie_ 75-1274. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Mon- 
ticello 75-1377. 

Citizens Bank, Morris 75-251. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Ogilvie 75-1261. 

Otisco State Bank, Otisco 75-1141. (Re- 
gained. 

First National Bank, Roseau 75-450. 

Merchants State Bank, Saint Hilaire 
75-945. 

First State Bank, Bird Island P. 0O., 
Thorpe 75-1181. 

Security State Bank, Waseca 75-1250. 

Waubun State Bank, Waubun 75-617. 

Welcome National Bank, Welcome 75-986. 

Farmers State Bank, Windom 75-247. 


Mississippi 

Ashland Branch Bank, Ashland 85-269. 

Merchants Bank, Bolton 85-279. 

Madison, County Bank, Canton 85-501. 

Chalybeate Bank, Walnut P. O., Chaly- 
beate 85-464. 

Peoples Bank, Durant 85-184. 

Citizens Bank, Florence 85-307. 

Fulton Bank, Fulton 85-309. 

Iuka Guaranty Bank, Iuka 85-422. 

Union Savin Bank & Trust Company, 
Jackson 85-33. 

Bank of Lambert, Lambert. 

Bank of Morton, Morton 85-352. 

Mount Olive Bank, Mount Olive 85-354. 

Bank of Nettleton, Nettleton 85-245. 

Peoples, Bank & Trust Co., Nettleton 


Bank of Pope, Pope 85-374. 

Potts Camp State Bank, Potts Camp 
85-456. 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Rienzi 85-382. 

Bank of Shannon, Shannon 85-391. 

Bank of Stewart, Stewart. 


Missouri 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Center 


80-689. 
Shelby County State Bank, Clarence 
80-442 


Bank of Faucett, Faucett 80-980. 

Bank of Hale, Hale 80-668. 

Bank of Miller, Miller 80-799. 

Citizens Bank, Norborne 80-452. 
Citizens Bank, Oregon 80-513. 

Exchange Bank, Savannah 80-410. 
Citizens Bank, Senath 80-498. 

Peoples Bank of Troy, Troy 80-476. 
Bank of Weaubleau, Weaubleau 80-1251. 


Montana 
St. Xavier State Bank, St. Xavier 93-499. 


Nebraska 
Security State Bank, Ravenna 76-1234. 
Farmers State Bank, Wood River 76-1270. 


Nevada 
Battle Mountain State Bank, Battle 
Mountain. 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Eureka 94-51. 


New Jersey 
Palmyra National Bank, Palmyra 55-510. 


New York 

National Commercial Bank & Trust Co., 
Park Branch, Albany 29-7. 

Liberty Bank of Buffalo, Military Road 
Branch, Buffalo 10-12. 

O’Brian, Potter & Co., Buffalo 0746. 

Peoples National Bank, Lynbrook 50-1015. 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., 165 Broadway, 
New York 1-299. 

Guapeaty Safe Deposit Co., New York 


Hibernia Securities Co., 38 Pine St., 
New York 07650. 

State Bank, 1400 5th Ave. Branch, New 
York 1-96. 

State Bank, Madison Square Branch, 
New York 1-96. 

State Bank, Union Westchester Branch, 
New York 1-96. 

ee ery State Bank, New York 


State Bank, Graham Ave and Varet St. 
Branch, Brooklyn 1-96. 

State Bank, Pitkin and Stone Aves. 
Branch, Brooklyn, 1-96. 

Nichols National Bank, Nichols 50-809. 

Scarsdale National Bank, Scarsdale 
50-1019. 

Peoples Bank of Utica, Utica 50-87. 


North Carolina 


Bank of Summerfield, Summerfield 66-716. 
Peoples Bank, Union Mills 66-458. (Re- 
gained.) 


North Dakota 


First State Bank, Adrian 77-498. 
First State Bank, Alfred 77-499. 
Farmers State Bank, Arthur 77-1049. 
First National Bank, Bowbells 77-166. 
First State Bank, Dogden 77-333. 
First Bank of Flaxton, Flaxton 77-341. 
Farmers State Bank, Kathryn 77-908. 
La Moure State Bank, La Moure 77-125. 
Marion State Bank, Marion 77-351. 
Bank of Oberon, Oberon 77-671. 
Farmers State Bank, Oriska 77-1034. 
Bank of Orr, Orr 77-675. (Regained.) 
Farmers State Bank, Sanish 77-881. 
4 pe State Bank, Spring Brook 
77-697. 
First State Bank, Stanton 77-279. 
Tappen State Bank, Tappen 77-704. 
Security National Bank, Valley City 
77-1028. 


Ohio 


Cleveland Trust Co., Bedford 56-886. 

Citizens Savings & Trust Co., Jackson 
56-449. (Regained.) 

Cleveland Trust Co., Lorain 56-112. 

Clevela Trust Co., Painesville 56-448. 

Cleveland Trust Co., Willoughby 56-1203. 


Oklahoma 


Guaranty State Bank, Ada 86-105. 

First State Bank, Boise City 86-1023. 

Guaranty State Bank, Braggs 86-946. 

American National Bank, Byars 86-1133. 

Canadian State Bank, Canadian 86-989. 

Bank of Caney, Caney 86-703. 

First State Bank, Canute 86-654. 

Douglas State Bank, Douglas 86-732. 

First Bank of Hoffman, Hoffman 86-77 

First National Bank, Jennings 86-116 

Bank of Jet, Jet 86-622. 

Farmers State Bank, Lahoma 86-931. 

Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, Loyal 
86-799. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
Oklahoma 39-24. 

Farmers State Bank, Olustee 86-433. 

First State Bank, Omega 86-1022. 

First State Bank, Perkins 86-522. 

Piedmont State Bank, Piedmont 86-854. 

First State Bank, Rush Springs 86-443. 

First State Bank, Slick 86-1159. 

First State Bank, Stonewall 86-563. 

Citizens State Bank, Vici 86-657. 

First State Bank, Waurika 86-173, 


Oregon 
Troutdale State Bank, Troutdale 96-299. 


Pennsylvania 
National Iron Bank, Pottstown 60-349. 


South Dakota 
Wallace State Bank, Wallace 78-762. 


Tennessee 


Weakley County Bank, Dresden 87-265. 
(Regained.) 

Fraternal Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis 26-80. 

Citizens State Bank, Boerne. 


8. 
4. 


Texas 
Security State Bank, Denison 88-39. 
First National Bank, Falfurrias, 88-1967. 
First National Bank, Leonard 88-732. 


Utah 
Delta State Bank, Delta 97-101. 


Vermont 
Richford National Bank, Richford 58-131. 


Virginia 
Peoples National Bank, Marion 68-586. 


Round Hill National Bank, Round Hill 
68-578. 


Washington 


Citizens State Bank, Camas 98-416. 
Spokane Valley State Bank, Millwood. 
- State Bank of North End, North End 
98-278. 
First National Bank, Raymond 98-426, 


Wisconsin ‘ 


First National Bank, Highland 79-923. 
(Regained.) 

Farmers State Bank, Manawa 79-907. 

Teutonia Avenue State Bank, Milwaukee 
12-65. (Regained.) 


Wyoming 


Osage — Bank, Nefsy P. 0O., Osage 


Canada 


Bank of Montreal, Edmonton, 
Bank of Montreal, Victoria, B. C. 
Merchants Bank of Canada, Victoria, # 


Montreal, St. Johns, Newfound. 

and. 
Bank of Montreal, Hamilton, Ont. ; 
Bank of Montreal, London, Ont. c 
Bank of Montreal, Ottawa, Ont. a 
Bank of Montreal, Quebec, Quebec. a 
Bank of Montreal, Regina, Saskatchewan, 7 
Bank of Montreal, Saskatoon, Sask, 


Cuba 


Cuban Bank of Commerce, Santiago. 


Mexico 


A. Zambrano & Sons, San Luis Potosi, 
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25, 1920 


Ball, Frank H., president First 


National Bank, Weedsport, N. Y. © 


Birdseye, Rufus P., vice-president 


and treasurer Savings Bank of 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 


Burrow, Frank H., cashier Central 7 


National Bank, Topeka, Kan. 


Ferman, Kent C., cashier Cedar © 


Rapids National Bank, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 4 


Jeffries, W. S., president Merchants 


& Savings Bank, Janesville, Wis. 


Jenkins, C. E., chairman of board, 4 


3ank of Commerce & Trust Com- © 
pany, Mansfield, La. 


Roberts, E. D., president San Ber- 


nardino National Bank, San Ber- 9 
nardino, Calif. 


Watson, George H., vice-president 


First National Bank, Frankfort, 


N. Y. 


BANKS 


OF NEW YORK 


UR COPYRIGHTED 

BOOKLET describing the 
attractive features of an invest- 
ment in the shares of New York's 
great banking institutions will be 
sent free on request. 


VON POLENZ & CO., Inc. 


60 Broadway, New York 
Tel., Bowling Green 4320-4 
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